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TO THE READER. 



The text of Dr. Blomfield has been generally followed 
in this translation, and due notice is given in almost every 
instance of departure from it. The analysis of each tra- 
gedy has been prefixed from Schlegel's Lectures on Dra- 
matic Literature. These extracts, it is hoped, will be 
the more acceptable, as, in addition to their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, their value is enhanced by the circumstance of 
Mr. Black's translation having been long entirely out of 
print. 

This notice only relates to the first five plays. In the 
last two, which have not yet been edited by Dr. Blom- 
field, the text of Schutz has been followed, and the trans- 
lation of them is not by the same hand as the others. 



November, 1828. 



♦ V 



PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

STRENGTH. 
FORCE* 
VULCAN. 
PROMETHEUS. 

CHORUS OF NYMPHS, DAUGHTERS OF 
pCEAN. ■ ■ . • «x 

IO, DAUGHTER OF INACHUS. 
MERCURY. 



* Two gigantic fiends, in whose figures brute force seems personified. They 
were children of Styx by the giant Pallas. It was by way of reward for the 
promptitude with which their mother brought them to the support of Jupiter 
against the Titans, that she was made the great swearing-stock of Olympus. 
Cf. Hesiod. Theog. 400. 



ARGUMENT. . 

" The Chained Prometheus held a middle place between two 
others, the Fire-bringing and the Freed Prometheus, if we dare 
reckon the first, which without question was a satirical drama, 
as part of a trilogy. A considerable fragment of the Freed Pro* 
metheus has been preserved to us in the Latin translation of 
Attius. 

" The Chained Prometheus is the representation of constancy 
under suffering, and that the never-ending constancy of a god. 
Exiled to a naked rock on the shore of the encircling ocean, this 
drama still embraces the world, the Olympus of the gods, and 
the earth of mortals, all scarcely yet reposing in a secure state 
above the dread abyss of the dark Titanian powers. The idea of 
a self-devoting divinity has been mysteriously inculcated in many 
religions, as a confused foreboding of the true ; here, however, it 
appears in a most alarming contrast with the consolations of Re- 
velation. For Prometheus does not suffer on an understanding 
with the power by whom the world is governed, but he' atones 
for his disobedience ; and that disobedience consists in nothing 
but the attempt to give perfection to the human race. It is 
thus an image of human nature itself; endowed with a miserable 
foresight and bound down to a narrow existence, without an ally 
and with nothing to oppose to the combined 7 and inexorable 
powers of nature, but an unshaken will, and the consciousness of 
elevated claims. The other poems of the Greek tragedians are 
single tragedies ; but this may be called tragedy itself: its purest 
spirit is revealed with all the annihilating and overpowering in- 
fluence of its first unmitigated austerity. 

" There is little external action in this piece : Prometheus 
merely suffers and resolves from the beginning to the end ; and 
his sufferings and resolutions are always the same. But the 
poet has contrived in a masterly manner to introduce variety and 

b2 



iv ARGUMENT. 

progress into that which itself was determinately fixed, and given 
us a scale for the measurement of the matchless power of his sub- 
lime Titans in the objects by which he has surrounded them. 
We have first the silence of Prometheus while he is chained 
down under the harsh inspection of Strength and Force, whose 
threats serve only to excite a useless compassion in Vulcan, who 
carries them into execution; then his solitary complaints, the 
arrival of the tender Ocean Nymphs, whose kind but dishearten- 
ing sympathy induces him to give vent to his feelings, to relate 
the causes of his fall, and to reveal the future, though with pru- 
dent reserve he reveals it only in part ; the visit of the ancient 
Oceanus, a kindred god of the race of the Titans, who, under 
the pretext of a zealous attachment to his cause, advises him to 
submission towards Jupiter, and who is on that account dis- 
missed with proud contempt ; the introduction of the raving Io, 
driven about from place to place, the victim of the same tyranny 
from which Prometheus himself suffers ; his prophecy of the 
wanderings to which she is still doomed, and the fate which at 
last awaits her, connected in some degree with his own, as from 
her blood he is to receive a deliverer after the lapse of many 
ages ; the appearance of Mercury as the messenger of the tyrant 
of the world, who with threats commands him to disclose the 
secret by which Jupiter may remain on his throne secure from 
the malice of fate ; and lastly, the yawning of the earth before 
Prometheus has well declared his refusal, amidst thunder and 
lightning, storms and earthquake, by which he himself and the 
rock to which he was chained are swallowed up in the abyss of 
the nether world. The triumph of subjection was never cele- 
brated in more glorious strains ; and we have difficulty in con- 
ceiving how the poet in the Freed Prometheus could sustain 
himself on such an elevation." — Vol. i. p. 1 12. 



PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 



STRENGTH, FORCE, VULCAN, PROMETHEUS. 

STRENGTH. 

WE are come truly* to the remote plain of earth, into 
the Scythian tract b , an unpeopled desert. And, Vulcan, 
the mandates which thy sire imposed on thee, must be 
thy concern , — that thou shouldst bind this guilty wretch 
to these lofty and precipitous rocks, in fetters of adaman- 
tine bonds which cannot be broken. For he filched and 
gave to mortals thy glory, the brilliancy of fire, mistress 
of all arts. For a trespass such as this he verily must 
needs make atonement to the gods ; in order that he may 
be schooled to acquiesce in the sovereignty of Jupiter, 
and to break himself of his disposition to be tender to 
mankind. 



* See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 504. 2. 

Dr. Elmsley deemed the use of ig by the tragic writers a poetic licence. It 
occurs only twenty times in the surviving dramas of Sophocles. 

b For this construction see Matthiae's Gr. Gr. $. 429. 4. Wellauer, after 
Erfurdt and Hermann, (see note on Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 712.) defends afiarov, in- 
accessible; and this is adopted by professor Scholefield. Porson's authority may 
be pleaded in behalf of Dr. Blomfield's reading. Cf. Maltby, v. affyoroq. 

c See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 326. obs. 2. 



6 PROMETHEUS. 12-36. 

VULCAN. 

Strength and Force, as far as you are concerned d the 
mandate of Jupiter has now its consummation, and no- 
thing any longer remains [for you to do]. But I have no 
spirit to bind perforce a kindred god to this stong-beaten 
glen. Yet in every way it is necessary for me to assume 
resolution for this task ; for a dreadful thing it is to slight 
the directions of the sire. High-minded son of Themis 
unerring in counsel, loath shall I rivet thee loath in indis- 
soluble shackles to this desolate rock, where nor voice 
nor form of any one of mortals shalt thou see 6 ; but slowly 
scorched by the bright blaze of the sun thou shalt lose 
the bloom of thy complexion ; and to thy heart's delight 
shall night in spangled vest f veil the light; and the sun 
again disperse the hoar-frost of the morn ; and evermore 
shall the burthen of the agony of thy present evil wear 
thee down : f°* he that shall deliver thee exists not in 
nature. Such a meed hast thou reaped from thy dispo- 
sition to be tender to mankind. For thou, a god, not 
cowering under the wrath of thq goo's, hast, imparted to 
mortals Tjonours. beyond what was rjghfc. In requital 
whereof thou art to be stationed on this joylpes rpq^here 
before thee;, iq an erect position, sleepless, not suffered to 
sit : and many a bootless lament and gr/oan shalt thou 
utter; for the heart of Jupiter, is hard to be entreated.; 
and every one that has, newjy acquired power is stern. 

strength, — Go to. Why. art thou delaying and ex- 

* See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 388. 
€ Shakspeare has gone beyond this : 

He made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet, 
And talkso like a waiting -gentlewoman 

First Part K. Henry IV. i. 3. 
f Schutz refers to the representations of Night on gera$, etc* This may be 
seen in Sandfly's Virgil, plate 25. 

Compare the closing climax of the ti^raendpus denunpiatiQDspfthelsraelitish 
legislator* Deuteronomy, xxviii. 67. 






36-53. ^Rb^ETHfiU^ 7 

pressing idle commiseration ? fitdw is 1 it that thou loath- 
est not the god that is most abhorred by the gods'/ who 
nas betrayed thy prerogative td m&ftaW? 

Vu£CA& — Relationship and 1 ifttmikcy ate of great 
power. 

stA£n'g*h.— f grant it— btfr now* (i it possible' to dis- 
obey the directions of the sire ? Deadest tnou ri<Ji ( this 
the rather ? 

Vulcan.— Aye ; truly tliou art ever pitiless arid full of 
hardihood. 

stfiitfN&TH. — Like enough — for it is'ih rib way a^ remedy 
to deplore this wretch before us. And concern not' thou 
thyself foolishly with matters tn#t no way advantage tliee. 

vtrtriAN.— O greatly abtiorred cunning of my hahcl! 

STitEj/GTH. — Wherefore loathest tlibu it ? for with the 
ills that now beset thee thy craft in good' truth is riot at 
all chargeable. 

Vulcan. — For all that, would to heaven that 1 some otheV 
Had had' this allotted to 'him.* 

strength. — Every thing has its troubles 8 except ruling 
over the gods, for rid one is free save Jupiter. 

vulcan". — I know it — and T have nothing wherewith ' to" 
gainsay what thou urgest. 

strength. — Wilt thou not then h bestir thyself to fling 
shackle's about this wretch, that the site may not espy 
thee loitering ? 



.. U> V i 



ff iTrayBri, a conjectural emendation of Stanley, admired "by Dr. BTom field in 
his third edftioh, and not disapproved by Dr. Elrasley. See Edinb. Review, 
xvii.320. 

Professor Scholefield retains the old reading kifpa^Qti, and translates it, Omnia 
dns fieri solent, i. e. poisunt. 

h " Discrimen quod inter obicovv et gvkovv statu lint gf ammatici, verissimurn 
est, si' Plutarch i aut Luciani scripta pro verae Graecitatis norma accipiuntur • 
Apud veteres Atticos utraque particula semper propriam suam significationem 
servat. Ego ubique ovk ovv scribo, adhibita, prout opus est, vel omissa inter- 
rogation e." Dr. Elrasley, note on Eur. Heracl. v. 256. 

To Dr. Blomfield's authorities for the orthography of IXivvovra add Heyne 
on Pind. Nem. V. 2. 



8 PROMETHEUS. 54-68. 

vulcan. — Aye and in truth you may see the manacles 
ready. 

strength. — Take them 1 , and with forceful might clench 
them with the mallet about his hands ; rivet him close to 
the crags. 

vulcan. — This work of ours is speeding to its consum- 
mation and lingers not. 

strength. — Smite harder, draw the bands tight, slack- 
en it at no point k , for he hath cunning enough to find 
outlets of escape even from impracticable difficulties. 

vulcan. — This arm at all events is fastened inextri- 
cably. 

strength. — And now clasp this securely, that he may 
perceive 1 himself to be a duller contriver than Jupiter. 

vulcan. — Save this sufferer, no one can with reason 
find fault with me. 

strength. — Now by main force rivet the stubborn 
tooth m of an adamantine wedge right through 11 his breast. 

vulcan. — Alas ! Alas ! Prometheus, I sigh over thy 
sufferings. 

strength. — What ! art thou hanging back again, and 
sighest thou over the enemies of Jupiter? Look to it 



1 vw is of all genders and both numbers. See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 146. I 
follow Dr. Blomfield. The scholiast understands Prometheus. 

k firiSafiSt occurs as a dactyl in Theocritus, Epig. viii. 2. Cf. Dr. Blomfield 's 
note on v. 525. 

i See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 430. 2. 

m Schutz compares Virgil. Georg. ii. 423. and the <rr6fiart paxcupae of St. 
Luke, xxi. 24. 

° Such, I believe, is the sense of the Greek. .... Schutz is offended at this 
additional security, and deprecates the idea of so loathsome a spectacle as blood 
gushing from the wound. Dr. Butler, the French translator, and Potter under- 
stand dta/ifrdg to mean right across, sc. a bar ri vetted down on each side 
of the body of Prometheus into the rock. Hesychins explains it by diafiirtptg, 
the sense of which is fixed by its occurrence Horn. II. xii. 429. xx. 362. Tyr- 
whitt translates it penitus per in Eur. Heracl. 992. The impassioned exclama- 
tion of Vulcan which immediately follows seems to favour this sense. 

• See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 292. 



68-86. PROMETHEUS. 9 

that thou hast not some of these days to mourn for thy- 
self p. 

vulcan. — Thou beholdest a spectacle that shows hide- 
ous to the eye. 

strength. — I behold this wretch receiving his deserts. 
But fling thou these girths round his sides. 

vulcan. — I must needs do this; urge me not more than 
is necessary. 

strength. — I' faith but I will urge thee, and halloo 
thee on moreover. Move downwards, and strongly enring 
his legs. 

vulcan. — And in truth the task is done with no long 
toil. 

strength. — With main force now smite the goring 
fetters, since stern indeed is the inspector of this work. 

vulcan. — Thy tongue sounds in accordance with thy 
form. 

strength. — Do thou yield to softness, but taunt not 
me with stubbornness and harshness of temper. 

vulcan. — Let us go ; since he hath the shackles about 
his limbs q . 

strength. — Here now be insolent ; and after pillaging 
the prerogatives of the gods, confer them on creatures of 
a day. In what will mortals be able to alleviate' these 
agonies of thine ? Tis by mistake that the divinities call 
thee by the name Prometheus 8 ; for thou thyself hast 

p Supply '6pa, Compare Dr. Elmsley's note, Eur. Heracl. 367. 

q Vulcan, grieved at the pain which he is constrained to give, withdraws j 
Strength remains to glut himself with the spectacle. 

r The precise meaning of diravrXitv (Cf. Blomf. Gloss, v. 84.) may be in- 
tended to mark, that with the utmost exertion mankind would not be able to 
relieve their benefactor. 

* Etyra. Mag. gives npoprjOtvQ- icard fiiTafioXrjv UpopriStvc, 6 irpoop&v ret 
fjirjdea, ra PovXsvpara. Cf. v. 101. ed. Blomfield. For many examples of this 
kind of paronomasia, see Dr. Elmsley's note on Eur. Baccha?, 508. and compare 
Aristotle's Rhetoric, ii. 23. 29. 

In his note on Eur. Medea, 552. Dr. Elmsley is disposed to suspect the 
soundness of the text, from the occurrence of Stl with a dative. " Accusativum 
plerumque usurpant tragic i." See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 419. 4. 



10 PROMETHEUS. 86—10*. 

• 

need of a Prometheus, to forecast rtiearis by which thou 
mayest be extricated from this art 1 [that hath chained 
thee here]. [Exeunt strength and force. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O divine empyreah u , and ye swift-wiriged breezes, 
and ye sources of the rivers, and countless dimpling x 
of the waves of the deep, and thou Earth, mother of 
alt— and to the all-seeing orb of the Sun I appeal : look 
upon me, what treatment I, a god, am enduring at the 
hand of the gods ! Behold with what indignities, torn 
piecemeal, I shall have to wrestle for an incalculable 
period. Such an ignominious bondage hath the hew 
sovereign of the immortals devised against me. Alas! 
alas ! I sigh over the suffering that is upon me, and that 
which is coming on. Oh ! when is it destined that a ter- 
mination of these agonies should appear ? And yet what 
is it that I am saying? I know beforehand all futurity 
exactly, and no suffering will come upon me lirilooked for. 
But it becomes me to bear my doom with all the resigha- 

* So Dr. Bldmfield's last edition; and so Weflauer and professor' Scholefield. 
Dr. Elmsley has quoted the old reading rv%*K$ which Dr. Blomfield had origi- 
nally preferred*. 

u Mire argutantur scholiasts dura causas inquirunt, cur Prometheus aerem, 
mare, tellurem, et'solem invocarit. Quern enim alium potius in hac solitudme 
miser alloqueretur ? Deosne? At hos sibi inimicos esse sciebat. Ah homi- 
nes 1 At hie longe lateque nullum erat hominum vestigium. Schutz. 
x This beautiful idea occurs in Lucretius, i. 8'. 
So in Milton, P. L. iv. 165. 

Cheer'd with the grateful smell' old Ocean smiles. 
Lord Byron (opening of the Giaour) : 

There' mildly dimpling Ocean's cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak, 
Caught: by the laughing tides that lave 
Those Edens of the eastern wave. 
And again in the Corsair, canto iii. 

Mix'd with the shades of many a distant' isle; 

That frown where gentler Odean seems to smile. 

Typwhitt -conjectured d-f'sXaofm, congregatio, which fortunately offends so 
grossly against the metre, that no editor can ever introduce it. 



104-134. PROMETHEUS. 11 

tion I may, knowing as I do that the might of Necessity 
cannot be resisted. 

Ah ! but it is not possible for me either to hold my 
peace or not to hold my peace touching this my con- 
dition. For having bestowed boons upon mortals, wretch 
that I am, I am enthralled in these hardships. And I 
am he that searched out the source of fire, which I fur- 
tively bore off enclosed in a rod 7 , which hath manifested 
itself a teacher of every art to mortals, and a great emolu- 
ment. Such thea as this is the vengeance that I endure 
for my trespasses, being rivetted in fetters beneath the 
naked sky. 

Hah ! what sound, what mysterious odour' hath been 
wafted to me, emanating from a god, or from mortal, or 
from some intermediate nature ? Came there any one to \ 

my remote rock to gaze upon my sufferings, or in fine 4 

with, what intent ? Behold me an ill-fated god in- dur- 
ance, the foe of Jupiter, him that hath incurred the de- 
testation of all the gods who frequent the court of 
JTupiter a ,byneason of my excessive friendliness to mortals. 
Alas !'. alas ! what can this rustling of birds be which I 
again hear hard by me ? The air too is whistling faintly 
with the flappings of pinions. Every thing that ap- 
proaches is to me an object of dread. 

CHORUS. 

Dread thou nothing, for this is a company of friends 
that hath come with the fleet alternations of their pinions 
to this rock of thine, after with difficulty prevailing on 
the mind of my father. And the swiftly- wafting breezes 
brought me : for the echo of the clang of steel pierced 



f Compare the construction in, the Seven against Thebes, v. 415. 

1 Compare Homer, Iliad V. 338. and Enrip. Hippo). 1389, where Dr. Monk 
points out Ovid, Fast. V. 375. Virgil, ;En. I. 403. and Milton, P. L. III. 135. 
V. 285. 

* So Milton, in Comus : 

Before the starry threshold of Jove's court. 



12 PROMETHEUS. 135—164. 

the innermost recess of our grots, and banished my maid- 
enly reserve; and I sped forth without my sandals b in 
my winged chariot. 

prom. — Alas! alas! ye offspring of prolific Tethys", 
and daughters of Ocean your sire, who rolls around the 
whole earth in his restless stream d , look ye upon me, see 
clasped in what bonds I shall have to keep a watch 9 such 
as none need envy me on the topmost peaks of this glen. 

chorus. — I see, Prometheus : and a fearful cloud full 
of tears spread speedily over my eyes, as I looked on thy 
frame withering on these rocks in galling adamantine 
fetters : for new administrators are paramount in Olym- 
pus; and Jove, contrary to all rule, lords it with new- 
fangled laws, and what was aforetime had in reverence he 
is obliterating. 

prom. — Oh would that he had sent me beneath the 
earth, and below into the boundless Tartarus of Hades 
that receives the dead, after savagely securing f me in 
indissoluble bonds, so that no god at any time, nor any 
other being, had exulted in this my doom. Whereas now, 
wretch that I am, the sport of the winds, I am suffering 
pangs that gladden the hearts of my foes. 



b A proof of haste. Compare Theocr. Idyl. xxiv. 36. Horace, Sat. I. ii. 
132. 6xV TTtpiitrtp. In the Eumenides, Minerva makes her appearance in such 
a vehicle, and Euripides in bis Medea sends off his heroine by the same con- 
veyance. 

c Tethys was the greatest of the marine goddesses, daughter of Uranus 
and Terra, mother of the principal rivers, Nilus, Alpheus, etc. and of three 
thousand daughters : she seems sometimes to have been confounded with 
her granddaughter Thetis. In such cases we shall as well bear in mind the ob- 
servation of sir John Marsh am : " Neque enim tanta 7ro\vdt6rr)q gentium, 
quanta fuit deorum iroXiuw/ua." 

d Compare the expression iroranoXo pksQpa 'Qxtavov of Homer, II. xiv. 245. 
a passage which also illustrates the epithet dicoi/ii/ry. 

Milton has " ocean -stream," Par. Lost, I. 

e <f>povpav. Translationibus a re militari maxime delectatur JEschylus ani- 
mosissimus poeta. Butler. 

f irtka%(i>* in its transitive sense, appropinquarefacio. 

So in Homer, 11. xii. 194. xiii. 1. 



165-198. PROMETHEUS. IS 

chorus. — Who of the gods is so hard-hearted as that 
these pangs of thine can be grateful to him ? Who is 
there that sympathizes not with thy sufferings, Jove alone 
excepted ? He indeed in his wrath, having 8 an inflexible 
temper, is evermore breaking the spirit of the race of the 
celestials ; and he will not give over before that either he 
shall have indulged his humour to satiety, or some one by 
some stratagem shall have seized upon his sovereignty 
that will be no easy prize. 

prom. — Verily hereafter the lord of the immortals h 
shall have need of me, albeit that I am ignominiously 
suffering in strong shackles, to discover to him the new 
plot by which he is despoiled of his sceptre and his hon- 
ours 1 . And neither shall he win me by the honey-tongued 
charms of persuasion ; nor will I at any time, cowering 
beneath his stern menaces, divulge this matter before he 
shall have released me from my cruel bonds, and shall be 
willing to give me satisfaction for this outrage which I am 
enduring. 

chorus. — Thou indeed both art hardy, and yieldest 
not one jot to thy bitter calamities, but art excessively 
free in thy language. But piercing terror is worrying my 
soul ; and I fear for thy fortunes, when at length it may 
be thy destiny to make the haven and see the termination 
of these thy sufferings: for the son of Saturn hath a 
temper that supplication cannot reach, and a heart that is 
inexorable. 

prom. — I know that Jupiter is harsh, and makes justice 
depend on his own good pleasure k : but for all that he 
shall hereafter be softened in his purpose, when he shall 
have been crushed in this way; and, after quelling 1 his 

s See Hey ne's note on Homer, Iliad, ix. 625. 

h pcucapwv TTpvraviQ' to an Athenian ear perhaps this phrase mast have pre- 
sented some such a collocation as " the heaven's lord mayor" in the farce. 
1 See Matthis's Gr. Gr. $. 420. 1. 
k Cf. v. 410. 

1 So in Tacitus, Hist. i. 58 stratis jam militum odiis. 

Statius, Sylv. ii. 5. Quid tibi constrata mansuescere profuit ira? 



14 PROMETHEUS. 198-224. 

ruthless rage, with eagerness shall he some future day 
come into league and friendship with me that shall eagerly 
welcome his advances. 

chorus. — Unfold and enunciate to us the whole story, 
on the strength of what accusation it was that Jupiter 
seized thee, and is thus despitefully and bitterly torment- 
ing thee. Inform us, if thou be in no respect hurt by the 
recital. 

prom. — Painful indeed are these things for me both to 
tell, a pain too it is for me to hold my peace, and in every 
way they are afflictive. As soon as ever the divinities 
began their quarrel, and a feud was reciprocally stirred 
up among them, — one party m wishing to eject Saturn 
from his throne, in order forsooth that Jupiter may be 
king", and others exerting themselves for the contrary 
plan, that Jupiter might at no time rule over the gods:— 
then I, when I gave the best advice, was not able to pre- 
vail upon the Titans, children of Uranus and Terra ; but 
they, contemning in their stout spirits wily schemes, 
fancied that without any trouble, and by dint of main 
force, they were to win the sovereignty. But it was not 
once only that my mother Themis, and Terra, a single 
person with many designations, had forewarned me of the 
way in which the ftiture should be accomplished, how that 
it was destined, that, not in the way of main force, nor by 
the strong hand, but by guile, the victors should prevail. 
When, however, I explained such points in discourse, they 
deigned not to pay me any regard at all. Of the plans 

m " Neither Mr. Blomfield nor any of the preceding commentators has 
remarked that this passage is an. instance of the pendens nominativus, or nomina- 
tive of a participle in plaoe of what is called the genitive absolute,** Quart. 
Rev. V. 219. 

n Wellauer gives the preference to the Aldine reading avavvy. His note is 
interesting — •• Conjunctivum necessario recipiendum duxi, non offendens in 
sequente optativo (quern patet illius mutandi ansam dedisse), quia avaoay re- 
fertur ad rem in posterum duraturam, ap%tuv autem ad consilium, quod exitum 
Btatira habiturum est. Simillimus est locus Homeri Od. xiii. 76. Herod. IX. 
lib. 12." 
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jyjiicfr tjiep pjresjepted themselves to ipe °, it appeared to 
ipe the bjest thaf I should invite my another to share my 
counsel r , and promptly side with Jupiter, wbp was right 
glad to receivje us. 4 n d 'tis by means of qiy counsels that 
the ipufky abyss of Tartarus overwhelms the antique 
Saturn, hjs partisans and all. After receiving services 
such as these frpm me, the sovereign of the gods hath 
recompensed me with these foul requitals. For, owing to 
whatever cause it may be, this malady attaches to sove- 
reign power, the not putting confidence in friends q . But 
for the object of your inqqirjes, upon what charge it is 
that he visits these outrages upon me, this matter I wi}l 
clearly explain. 4 s soon as ever he had established him- 
self' on his father's throne, forthwith to the different 
divinities he assigns each his guerdon, and was setting in 
order his empire s : but of woe-begone mortals he took no 
sort of account, but was wishing, after ^a,viftg annihilated 
the entire rape, tp plant another new pope. And against 
these schemes no one set his face except myself But I 
venture.^ : I Rescued mortal^ from beipg dashed to atoms 
and going to Hades *. 'Tis for this, in ti>yt^, that I am 
bowed down, by sufferings such as these* agonizing to 
endure, and piteous to look upon. I tl^at h$d poi^passiop 



° Traptor&TW, so. fiovXivfiarutv, Butler. 

p Brucc^ received the accusative ofthe participle, from one of the FawMSS. 
and Porson, Schutz, and Dr. Blorafield have followed him, " sine causa," 
says Wellauer, " nam non, solum mjnqr. est hujus, leqtyoqis auctoritas, aed errant 
etiam iq ep f quod verba TtpooXafioyri prirkpa ad sequentia trahuot, qua cum 
praacedentibus conjungi senaus postulaj : lqqutyur Qnim de raatre ad. consilium 
vocata." Professor Scholefiejd reads izpoaXafiovTi, 

i Compare the speech of king Richard I J. to Northumberland io Shajcspeare, 
K. Rich. II. Act V. Sc. i. 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal etc. 

r The want of an augment here sadly scandalized and perplexed the critics, 
till Porson cleared up the matter. " Ka9t£6pt)v, KaQrjfjiriv, kqOivSjov — aug- 
mentum non prsponunt tragici, comici pro arbitrio vel praeponunt vel abjici- 
unL"" Supplement to the Preface to the Hecuba. Note (D.) 

■ Compare Pindar, Olymp. vii.' 102. 

1 See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 539. 
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for mortals u , have myself been deemed unworthy to obtain 
this, but mercilessly am thus brought to order, a spectacle 
discreditable to Jupiter. 

chorus. — Iron-hearted* and made of rock too, Pro- 
metheus, is he, whosoever it be, that condoles not with 
thy disasters : for I, as I could have wished never to have 
beheld them, so now, when I behold them, I am filled 
with anguish in my heart. 

prom. — Aye, in very deed I am a piteous object for my 
friends to behold y . 

chorus. — And didst thou chance to advance* even be- 
yond this? 

prom. — I did indeed put an end to mortals' foresight of 
their doom*. 

chorus. — By the discovery of what b specific for this 
malady ? 

prom. — I introduced blind hopes to dwell within them. 

chorus. — In this thou wast donor of a mighty benefit 
to mortals. 

prom. — Over and above these boons, however, I im- 
parted fire to them. 

chorus. — And are the creatures of a day now in pos- 
session of ruddy fire ? 

prom. — Yes— from which they will moreover make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with many arts. 

chorus. — Is it indeed on charges such as these that 

u With Dr. Blomfield's Glossary, on this very extraordinary phrase, compare 

Dr. Butler's note — " irpoBiptvoc, i. q. Okfttvog valere affirmat Schutz 

malim cum Pauwio subintelligi kpavrov, ut sit sensus suscepto mortalium pa- 
trocinio, vel, quod forte simplicius, propositi* ad miserandnm mortalibus" 

x Supra, (v. 165. Blomf.) eundem sensum Chorus levioribus verbis extule- 
rat- hie autem magis incensus graviore dicendi genere utitur. Schutz. 

J See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 534. 3. 

2 Sc. in transgression. Caute ac moderate loquitur Chorus : non dicit 
rjfiaprtc, sed 7rep. -rrp. ne animum Promethei offend at, eumque a pertexenda 
narratione absterreat." Schutz. 

» See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 583. Obs. 4. and §, 550. Obs. 3. 

Compare Horace III. Ode xxix. 29. 

b See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 264. 4. 
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Jupiter is both visiting thee with indignities, and in no 
wise grants thee a respite from thine agonies ? And is no 
period to thy tribulation set before thee ? 

prom. — Nothing of the kind assuredly, unless when it 
may be his good pleasure. 

chorus. — And how shall it be his good pleasure ? 
What hope is there? Seest thou not that thou didst err? 
but how thou didst err is at once distasteful to me to 
speak of, and a pain for thee [to hear]. But leave we 
these points, and search thou for some means of liberation 
from thine agony. 

from. — 'Tis an easy matter, for any one that hath his 
foot unentangled by sufferings, both to exhort and to 
admonish him that is in evil case c . But I knew all this. 
Wilfully, wilfully I erred, I will not gainsay it : and in 
doing service to mortals I brought upon myself d suffer- 
ings. Yet not at all did I imagine, that, in such a punish- 
ment as this, I was to wither away upon lofty rocks, having 
this desolate solitary crag allotted to me. And yet wail 
ye not over my present sorrows, but after alighting on the 
ground, list ye to the fortune that is coming on, that ye 
may learn the whole throughout. Yield to me e , yield ye, 
take ye a share in the woes of him that is now suffering. 
In the same way be sure doth calamity roaming to and 
fro at different seasons settle down on different indi- 
viduals f . 

chorus. — Upon those that are nothing loath hast thou 
urged this, Prometheus: and now having quitted my 



c la addition to the parallel from Terence, with its Greek original, given in 
Br. Blomfield's note, compare Shakspeare, Much Ado About Nothing, V. i. 
No, no ; 'tis all men's office to speak patience, etc. etc. 

d Quod Latini dicunt nancisei, adipisci, consequi, id apud Grscos denotat 
verbum non jam activum tvpiiv sed medium ttoptaOau Dawes, Misc. Crit. 
p. 473. ed. Kidd. 

e iriiOf <x0€. Wellauer. Hermann is very severe on Dr. Blomfield's orthography 
in his note on Soph. Electra, 1003. 

f Compare Pindar, Olym. ii. 62. Horace, 1. Od. xxxiv. 14. 

C 
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rapidly- wafted chariot seat 1 , and the pure aether, high- 
way of the feathered race, I will draw near to this rugged h 
ground : and I long to hear the whole tale of thy suf- 
ferings. 

Enter ocean. 

I have reached, Prometheus, the end of a long journey, 
having transported myself to thee, having directed this 
winged steed of mine, swift of pinion, by my will 1 , without 
a bit; and, rest assured, I sorrow with tbee in thy mis- 
fortunes. For both the tye of kindred k thus constrains 
me, and, relationship apart, there is no one to whom I 
should assign a larger share [of my regards] than to thy- 
self. And thou shalt know that these professions are sin- 
cere, and that idle lip-courtesy is not in me : for come, 
signify to me in what it is necessary for me to assist thee ; 
for at no time shalt thou have it to say that thou hast a 
stauncher friend than Oceanus. 

prom. — Hah ! what means this ? and hast thou in very 
deed come to be a witness l of my pangs ? How is it that 
thou hast ventured, after quitting both the stream called 



ff This and some other expressions in the course of the tragedy might seem 
sufficient to have saved commentators the trouble of a long discussion as to how 
the Ocean Nymphs travelled .... Flaxman, for one, misconceived it ; but the 
world has gained by the mistake, and ^Eschylus himself would have pardoned 
him. The orthography of Kpanrvoovrov with a single <r was asserted by Bent- 
ley, who thus reclaimed this passage from militating against his new doctrine, 
that " no licence was allowed by the ancients to the last syllable of anapaests/' 
Diss, on Phalaris, p. 140. 

h Wellauer clings to the old reading dicpvoeaay, chilly. 

1 This is capable of another sense ; sagacitate ipsius alitis, sc. instinct. Com- 
pare the winged horse of Astolfo in Ariosto. The monster which furnishes the 
fun in the Frogs of Aristophanes, 931. is said by the scholiast to be from the 
Myrmidons of iEschylus. 

k %vyytvkQ. " Nam Oceanus et Japetus pater Promethei fuere fratres, filii 
sc. Coeli ac Terra?, et Clymene mater Promethei erat Oceanitis." Stanley. 

1 liroVri}?. This word specifically denoted those who were fully admitted at 
Eleusis, in distinction from the probationers, that had not passed one full year 
from their initiation, and who were called pvorau 
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after thee, and the rock-roofed self-reared m grots, to come 
into the iron-teeming land ? Is it to be a spectator of my 
misfortunes, and as sympathizing with my woes that thou 
hast come? Behold a spectacle, me here the friend of 
Jupiter, that helped to establish his sovereignty, with 
what sufferings from his hand I am bowed down. 

ocean. — I see, Prometheus, and, all-subtle as thou art, 
I wish to give thee the best counsel. Know thyself, and 
assume to thyself new manners ; for among the gods too 
there is a new monarch. But if thou wilt utter words 
thus harsh and whetted, Jupiter mayhap, though seated 
far aloft, will hear thee, so that the bitterness of sufferings 
that is now upon thee will seem to thee to be child's play. 
But, O thou wretched one, dismiss the passion which thou 
feelest, and search for an emancipation from these suffer- 
ings of thine. Old-fashioned maxims these, it may be, 
I appear to thee to utter ; yet such become the wages o# 
the tongue that talks " exceeding proudly." But not even 
yet art thou humble, nor submittest to ills ; and in addition 
to those that already beset thee, thou art willing to bring 
Others upon thee. Yet not, if at least thou takest me for 
thy instructor, shalt thou stretch out thy leg against the 
pricks; as thou seest that a harsh monarch, and one that 
is not subject to control, is lording it. And now I for my 
part will go, and will essay, if I be able, to disenthral thee 
from these thy pangs. But hold thou thy peace, and be 
not excessively impetuous in thy language. What ! know- 
est thou not exactly, exquisitely sagacious as thou art, 
that a penalty is visited on the tongue of vanity? 

prom. — I give thee joy, because that thou hast escaped 
censure, after taking part in and venturing along with me 
in all my attempts. And now leave him alone, and let it 
not concern thee. For positively thou wilt not persuade 



m airroKTiTa. This epithet beautifully expresses the formation of those " calm 
halls of coral," of the existence of which iEschylus can scarcely be supposed to 
have been aware. 

c2 
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him; for he is not open to persuasion. And see thou 
well to it that thou take not harm in aught by the 
journey. 

ocean. — A far better genius certainly thou hast for 
instructing thy neighbours than thyself: I draw my con* 
elusion from fact, and not from word. But think not for 
a moment to divert me, bent as I am on the enterprise. For 
I flatter myself, I flatter myself, that Jupiter will freely 
accord me this boon, so as to set thee free from these 
pangs of thine. 

prom. — In part I commend thee, and will by no means 
at any time cease to do so n . For in zeal to serve me 
thou lackest nothing. But trouble thyself not ; for in 
vain, without being of any service to me °, wilt thou bestir 
thyself, if in any respect thou art bent on bestirring thy- 
self. But hold thou thy peace, and keep thyself out of 
harm's way ; for I, though I be in misfortune, would not 
on this account be willing that sufferings should befa) as 
many as possible. No indeed p , since also the disasters of 
my brother Atlas gall my heart, who is stationed in the 
occidental regions, upholding with his shoulders the pillar 
both of heaven and of earth, a burthen not of easy grasp. 
I commiserated too when I beheld the earthborn inmate 
of the Cilician caverns, a tremendous prodigy, the hun- 
dred-headed impetuous Typhon q overpowered by force, 



n liraxvGtv ad Xqgai supplendum esse recte vidit (Schutzius). Cf. Herm. ad 
Soph. Ajax. 1358. Wellauer. 

See Matthis's Gr. Gr. §. 384. and §. 406. 4. 

p Dr. Elrasley first saw the mistake of making this the commencement of a 
speech of Oceanas. Wellauer follows him, as well as Dr. Blomfield. The re- 
lationship in the mythology scarcely authorizes Oceanus to call the son of one 
of his daughters jca<riy vqroc, even though that word were, according to Eusta- 
thius, used in the large sense of consanguineus. The chain of mount Atlas forms 
in all very nearly a crescent from the sea to the sea again on the N. W. of 
Africa. 

i It would be well to eject Oovpov and adopt Dr. Elmsley's reading : TvQwv 
ti.wa.oiv foric dvAffrrj Otoig, 

According to the Homeric hymn to Apollo, Juno gave birth to Typhon in 
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who withstood the gods, hissing slaughter from his ap- 
palling jaws ; and from his eyes there flashed a hideous 
glare, as though he would violently make havoc of the 
sovereignty of Jove. But the never-slumbering shaft of 
Jupiter came upon him, the downward-shooting thunder- 
bolt breathing forth flame, which scared him out of his 
presumptuous bravadoes ; for having been smitten to his 
very heart-strings he was crumbled to a cinder, and thun- 
der-blasted in his prowess. And now, a helpless and 
sprawling form, is he lying hard by a narrow frith, 
crushed beneath the roots of iEtna r . But, seated on the 
topmost peaks, Vulcan hammers the molten ore, whence 
there shall one day burst forth rivers devouring with fell 
jaws the level fields of prolific Sicily s : with rage such as 
this shall Typhon boil over* in hot artillery of a never- 
glutted fire-breathing tempest; albeit he hath been re- 
duced to a cinder by the thunderbolt of Jupiter. But 
thou art no novice, nor needest thou me for thine in- 
structor. Save thyself as best thou knowest how ; but I 
will drain to the dregs the calamity that is now upon me, 
until such time as the spirit of Jupiter shall surcease from 
its wrath. 

« ocean. — Knowest thou not this then, Prometheus, that 
words have a sanative influence on distempered feelings 11 ? 
prom. — True, if one seasonably soften down the heart, 
and do not with rude violence reduce a swelling spirit. 

order to spite Jupiter. The hundred heads more resemble the monsters of the 
Hindhu Pantheon than the elegant superstitions of Greece. 

r " The account of the eruption of iEtna, which took place in ^Eschylus's 
own days, suits the prophetic character of Prometheus, who, in like manner, is 
made to foretel the migration of the Amazons from the neighbourhood of mount 
Caucasus to the river Thermodon." Quart. Rev. v. 220. Compare Pindar, 
Pyth. i. 29. 

* Dr. Elmsley contends in his note on Eurip. Heracl. 839. that yvij is never 
feminine in Attic writers, and therefore approves of Xtvpoitc, the reading of 
Robortellus. Wellauer has Xevpfa, 

1 See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 417. 

Compare Horace, Epist. I. i. 34. dpyrj omnis omnino animi affectio est. 
Wellauer. 
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ocean. — Aye, but in foresight along with boldness* 
what mischief is there that thou seest to be inherent? in- 
form me. 

prom. — Superfluous trouble and empty-minded foUy. 

ocean. — Suffer me to sicken in this said sickness, since 
'tis of the highest possible advantage for one that is pos- 
sessed of sound discretion not to seem to be discreet. 

prom. — (Not so, for) this trespass will seem to be mine. 

ocean. — Thy language is plainly sending me back to 
my home. 

prom. — Why yes, let not thy lamentation over me bring 
thee into ill-will. 

ocean. — Meanest thou with him that hath lately seated 
himself on the throne that ruleth over all ? 

prom. — Beware of him y lest at any time his heart be 
moved to wrath. 

ocean. — Thy disaster, Prometheus, is my monitor. 

prom. — Away ! withdraw thee, preserve thy present 
sentiments. 

ocean. — Oh me, hastening my departure hast thou 

.eagerly urged this injunction ; for my winged quadruped 

is sweeping with his pinions the smooth causeway of 

aether ; and blithely would he recline his limbs in his stalls 

at home. 

[Exit ocean, 

chorus, — I bewail thee for thy baleful fate, Prome- 
theus ; a flood of trickling tears from my quickly-excited 
eyes bedewed my cheek with its humid gushings: for 
Jupiter commanding this thine unenviable 2 doom by laws 



* Intellige audaciam prudentid conjunct am. Dr. Blomfield, 3rd edition. 

J The fourth of the reflexive uses of the middle voice in Mr. Tate's admirable 
sketch. Mus. Crit. i. 102. 

■ " Where in such verbs as Korrropai lugeo, aibopaA, rcWo/uu, etc. the direct 
action is done by A on himself, but an accusative or other case follows of B, 

whom that action farther regards To this class belong Qvkamt and 

fvSaTTOfiai, e. g. <j>v\a$ai rbv xaUa. <pv\a%aaQai rbv Xioira." 

* This is Dr. Maltby's sense. Compare 146. 
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of his own, displays to the gods that were aforetime a 
scfeptre a of arrogance. And now the whole Jand echoes 
with wailing — they wail the stately and time-honoured 
dignity of thee and thy brethren ; and all they of mortal 
race that occupy a dwelling planted in hallowed Asia 
sympathize with thy deeply-deplorable sufferings : the 
virgins that dwell in the land of Colchis too, dauntless in 
battle, and the Scythian horde who possess the most 
remote region of earth around lake Maeotis b : and the 
martial flower of Araby, who occupy a fortress on the 
craggy heights in the neighbourhood of Caucasus, a war- 
rior-host, clamouring amid sharply-barbed spears. 

One other only of the gods indeed have I heretofore be- 
held in miseries, the Titan Atlas, crushed in the tortures of 
adamantine shackles, who evermore in his back is groan- 
ing beneath the excessive mighty mass of the pole of 
heaven c . And the billow of the deep roars as it falls in 
cadence d , the depth moans, and the murky vault of Hades 
rumbles beneath the earth, and the fountains of the pure- 
streaming rivers wail for his piteous distress e . 

* alxpav. Dr. E. D. Clarke found the sheik of Beth-oor [Bethhoron] wield* 
ing an iron mace with a sphere at the upper extremity, longitudinally grooved 
so as to exhibit edges on every side. " This regal badge, evidently a weapon 
of offence, thus borne as a symbol of power in time of peace, only proves that 
among the wildest Arabs, as among the most enlightened nations, the ensigns 
of royalty were originally instruments of terror." Compare 1 Samuel, xviii. 10. 
with xix. 9. 

» The sea of Azof. 

c Dr. Monk would strike out the copula to help the metre. The passage 
seems to need a more extensive correction. Wellauer explains it as an Hendia- 
dys, and I, in despair, have followed him. 

d " Zvfiicirvtov /3o£ vertit Stanl. collisus mugit. Sed exquisitius dictum arbi* 
tror, ant ut doloris societas, aut ut loci vicinia notetur. Nempe Zvuic. (3o$ vel 
est i. q. icirv&v £u/i/3o£ cadens, una cum Atlante clamat; vel Zvfnrirv<ov est 
i. q. propter labens." Schutz. 

My readers perhaps will doubt the soundness of both these explanations as 
much as I do that of the latter. 

e This close of the song of the Chorus is well calculated to cheer Prometheus, 
as it assures him of the very sympathy which he had invoked before his solitude 
was relieved by the tenderness of the Nymphs of the Ocean. 
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prom. — Do not, I pray you, suppose that I am holding 
my peace from caprice or self-will : but by reflection am I 
gnawed to the heart, now that I see myself thus visited 
with contumely. And yet who but myself defined alto- 
gether their prerogatives for these same new gods f ? But 
on these matters I say nothing, for I shall speak to you of 
things with which you also are acquainted. But for the 
miseries that existed among mortals lend me your ears, 
how I made them, that aforetime lived in baby ignorance, 
rational and possessed of intellect. And I will tell you, 
not that I have any complaint to bring against mankind, 
but by way of detailing the graciousness of the boons 
which I bestowed upon them : — they who at first seeing 
saw to no purpose, hearing they heard not 8 . But, the 
very counterparts of the forms of dreams h , for many a day 
they used to huddle together all things at random, and 
not one jot knew they about brick-built houses placed 
with their fronts to the sun, nor carpentry: but they 
dwelt in holes of the earth like tiny i emmets in caverns 
uncheered by the light of day. And they had no un- 
failing sign either of winter, or of flowery spring, or of 
fruitful summer k : but they used to do every thing with- 



f In horaoioteleuto OeoTat toiq vboiq rovroif, inest ingratum aliquid non sine 
poets consilio. Butler. 

s Compare Isaiah, vi. 9. St. Matthew, xiii. 13. St. Mark, iv. 12. St. 
Luke, viii. 10. 

h So Shakspeare, Tempest, IV. i. 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of 

Compare Pindar. Pyth. viii. 136. In Aristophanes, Av. 685, etc. there is a beau- 
tiful collection of the most striking images of human frailty afforded by Greek 
poetry. A translation of the passage is given in the Quarterly Review, xxiv. 
434. 

* Wellauer also reads dfavpor and Dr. Maltby may be considered to hare 
settled the matter — "praeferenda... lectio, Aijirvpoi. inpr. quia avp* penult, 
semper productam habet." 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. VII. lvi.) assigns the invention of brick houses to Eurytlus 
and Hyperbius, two brothers of Athens. 
k Dr. Butler compares Tacitus, Germ. xxvi. . . . autumni perinde nomen ac 
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out judgment, until indeed I showed to them the risings 
of the stars and their settings 1 , hard to be discerned. 

And verily I discovered for them Numbers, the prince 
of scientific inventions m , the combinations too of letters, 
and Memory, effective mother-nurse of all arts. I also 
was the first that bound with yokes beasts slaving to their 
collars ; and in order that with their bodies they might 
become n to mortals substitutes for their severest toils, I 
brought harness-loving steeds under cars, an embellish- 
ment to exceedingly-opulent luxury. And none other 
than I invented the canvas-winged chariots of mariners 
that roam over the ocean. After discovering for mortals 
Buch inventions, wretch that I am, I myself have no ex- 
pedient whereby I may rid me of the suffering that is now 
pressing upon me. 

chorus. — Thou hast to bear unseemly suffering, baulked 
in thy discretion thou art erring ; and like a bad physician, 
having fallen into a distemper thou art disheartened, and 
art, in reference to thyself, unable to discover by medi- 
cines of what kind thou mayest be cured °. 

bona ignorantur. In the original promise, Genesis, viii. 22. six seasons are 
distinguished, as is still common with some of the orientals. 

1 Hermann (Obs. Crit. p. 18.) decides peremptorily in favour of the reading 
of Stobaeus SvffKpirovQ 6$6vq. Whatever may be the authority for this variation, 
the explanation of Svaeig, which is given by Mr. R. P. Joddrell in Potter, in- 
volves more astronomy than we can well suppose ^schylus to have possessed. 

m Perhaps we have here a glimpse of the Pythagorean bias of ^Eschylus. 
See the owrot%(a in Wilkinson's note on the Ethics of Aristotle, I. vi. in which 
Number is made to take the lead of the archetypal ideas. The mythology made 
Mnemosyne, goddess of memory, mother of the Muses by Jupiter. 

B Brunck, Porson, and Dr. Blomfield, read yivoivff, after Dawes, Misc. 
Crit. p. 501. ed. Kidd. The canon occurs at p. 136 : it is admirably discussed 
by Mr. Tate in the Museum Criticum. vol. i. 525. 

Wellauer retains the old reading, ytv<i)v&, which is defended by Hermann. 
Obs. Crit. p. 20. who contends that the rule was not so absolute as to admit of 
no exceptions : he might have supported this by the authority of Porsou, Eur. 
Phoen. 68. Compare Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 578. 

° The comparison which the Chorus here employs seems to recal at once to 
the recollection of Prometheus another long list of benefits which he had con- 
ferred upon mortals. 
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from. — When thou hearest the rest of my tale, what 
arts and adraatages I sought out, thou wilt wonder still 
more. This was the chief: supposing that any one fell 
into a distemper, there was no remedy, neither in the way 
of diet, nor of liniment, nor of potion, but for lack of 
medicines they used to waste away to skeletons, before at 
least that I discovered to them the composition of mild 
restoratives, wherewith they parry the attacks of all their 
maladies. Many a mode too of the divining art p did I 
classify, and was the first that discriminated among dreams 
those which are destined to be a true vision q ; obscure 
vocal omens too I made known to them : tokens also inci- 
dental to the road r , and the flight of birds of crooked 
talons I clearly defined, both those that are in their nature 
auspicious, and the ill-omened, and what the kind of life 
that each leads, and what are their feuds and endearments 
and intercourse one with another : the smoothness too of 
the entrails, and what hue they must have to be acceptable 
to the gods, the various happy configurations * of the gall 
and liver, and the limbs enveloped in fat: and having 
roasted the long chine I pointed mortals the way into an 
abstruse art ; and I brought to light the fiery symbols* 

P Per Ellipsin vocis rk%vii multa adjectiva in feminino usurpantur a Graecis 
tit, ri vfavrucr), an textoria. ,,,$ TpaftftartK^, Movwkj}, Aoyuc»), Mavrucrf, etc. 
Bos. $. 265. 

* Compare Homer, Od. zx. 547. 

Ovk &vap, &M Knap k(?Q\bv, 8 rot rertXurfiivov hrrtu, 

* Stanley illustrates this by the eagles and hare in the Agamemnon, 1 10. and 
the mare's bringing forth a hare in the armament of Xerxes. Herod. VII. Ivii. 

yafiyf/. " Aves rapaces designantnr, quibus potissimum in disciplina augural i 
nitebantur." Schutz. 

* irouciXrjv tvfiopipiav. Perhaps, the vein»streaked beauty* I have followed 
Wellauer here, who points with a oolon after ovyraXvirrd. Perhaps, however, 
4he common construction accords better with what we know of ancient sacri- 
fices. Compare Homer, 11. 1. 458. and Soph. Antig. 1005. 

• * Schutz understands lightning and meteors. Dr. Blomfield explains it of 
the omens derived from the blaze of the sacrifice, according as it streamed up- 
ward single or forked, straight or oblique. See Potter, i. 371. 

"Apytpog — properly a disease of the eye, in which a webbed film forms 
within the iris and gradually extends over the pupil. 
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that were aforetime wrapt in darkness. Such indeed were 
these boons ; and the advantages of mankind that were 
hidden under ground, brass, iron, silver, and gold,— who 
could assert that he had discovered before me ? No one,. 
I am well assured, that means not to vapour idly. And 
in one brief statement learn the whole comprehensively — 
All the arts of the human race emanated from Pro- 
metheus. 

chorus. — Do not now u serve the human race unseason- 
' ably, while thou takest no thought for thyself in thy dis- 
tress : since I am sanguine that thou shalt yet be liberated 
from these shackles, and be not one whit less puissant than 
Jove. 

prom. — Not at all in this way is fate that brings events 
to their consummation ordained to accomplish this: but 
after having been bowed down by countless sufferings and 
calamities, thus 2 am I to escape from my shackles. And 
arfis far less powerful than necessity. 

chorus. — Who then is it that manages the helm of 
necessity ? 

prom. — The triform Fates and the unforgetful Furies. 

chorus. — Is Jupiter then less powerful than these ? 

prom. — Most certainly he cannot at any rate escape his 
doom. 

chorus. — Why, what is the doom of Jupiter but ta 
reign for evermore ? 

prom. — This thou mayest not yet learn, so be not im- 
portunate. 

chorus. — 'Tis surely some high mystery that thou art 
wrapping up. 

prom. — Make mention of some other matter, it is by no 
means seasonable to publish this, but it must be shrouded 

a fir) wv, auctore Porsono, Blomf. male, loquitur enim Chorus de iis quae nuno 
facienda sunt. Wellauer. 

* See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 565. 

fvyyavu. Compare Dr. BlomBeld's Glossary Sept. c.Theb. and Dr. Monk a 
note on Eurip. Hippol. 1442. 
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in deepest concealment : for it is by keeping this secret 
that I am to escape from my ignominious shackles and 
miseries. 

chorus. — At no time may Jupiter, the lord of all, set 
his might in opposition to my purpose; nor may I be back- 
ward in attending upon the gods at their hallowed ban- 
quets 1 , at which beeves are sacrificed, beside the restless 
stream of my sire Ocean, and may I not trespass * in my 
words ; but may this feeling abide by me and at no time 
be obliterated. 'Tis a delicious thing to while away one's * 
long life in well-assured hopes, making the spirits buxom 
with lightsome merriment; but I shudder at the sight of 
thee harrowed by agonies incalculable *****. For not 
standing in awe of Jupiter, thou, Prometheus, in thy self- 
will honourest mortals to excess. Come, my friend, own 
how bootless was the boon'; say where is any aid b ? 
What relief can come from the creatures of a day ? Saw- 
est thou not the impotent imbecillity, evanescent as a 
dream, in which the darkling race of men is entangled ? 
Never at any time do the schemes of mortals violate the 
systematic order of Jupiter. This truth I learned by wit- 
nessing thy fatal chance, Prometheus. And different is 
this strain that now comes o'er me from that hymenaeal 
chant whioh I raised around the baths and thy couch 
with the joy of nuptials, when, after having won her with 
thy love-tokens, thou didst conduct Hesione our sister to 
be thy bride, the sharer of thy bed. 

1 According to Pauw this alludes to an annual festival at which all the gods 
testified their respect for Oceanus. Juno is represented as feeling this very 
strongly. Homer, II. xiv. 301. 

* &v is never construed with the genuine optative, i. e. when a wish is ex- 
pressed by it, but with the conditional : e. g. Eurip. Med. (v. 142. ed. Elmsl.) 
Dunbar, p. 62. 

• * " Dupliciter dicitur x<*P*£ «X«p*C — n * c en ' m e8t beneficium, pro quo ali- 
quis damnum reportat : at Choaeph. 40. est munus quod ei cui fertur parum 
gratumest." Schutz. 

■ b Wellauer reads icov tiq clXkol ; which would, I suppose, be, what aid is there 
any where 1 
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Enter 10 c . 
What land is this? what race? who am I to say that 
this is whom I here behold buffeted by the storm in rocky 
fetters ? Of what trespass is the retribution destroying 
thee ? Declare to me into what part of earth I forlorn 
have roamed. Ah me! alas! alas! again a hornet d is 
stinging me miserable : O earth avert e the goblin of 
earth-born Argus : lam terrified at the sight of the neat- 
herd with the thousand eyes, for he is journeying on 
'having a glance of cunning, whom not even after death 
does earth conceal : but issuing forth from among the 
departed he chases me miserable, and he makes me to 
wander all famishing along the sea-beat strand, while the 
sonorous wax-compacted pipe keeps droning a soporific 
strain. Oh! oh! ye powers! whither f is it that my 
widely-discursive wanderings are conveying me? Wherein 
can it possibly be that thou, O son of Saturn, having 
found me transgressing, hast shackled me in these pangs ? 
Ah ! ah ! and art thus wearing out a timorous maniac 
with breeze-excited terror? Burn me with fire, or bury 
me in earth, or give me for food to the monsters of the 



c Io's complete transformation is denied by Brumoy, Heath, and Schutz. — 
The promise of restoration to sanity and not to the human shape, v. 873. ap- 
pears as if the metamorphosis existed chiefly in a morbid imagination. 

Dacier takes the other side, — and certainly $ia<p9opav /xop^rjc is a tolerably 
strong expression. V. 608. too, if given, as it is by Wellauer and Dr. Blom- 
field's first two editions, to the Chorus, would prove that the hapless damsel was 
at least masked after the manner of Bottom. A neatherd is her keeper, and 
the asilus is her torment. 

d See Exodus, xxiii. 28. Deuteronomy, vii. 20. Joshua, xxiv. 12. Virgil, 
Georg. iii. 146* — 153. Bruce, ii. 24. and vi. 234. has described it at great 
length. The Abyssinians call it Tsaltsal-ya, ' the cymbal of the Lord/ from 
its sonorous buzzing : not even the skin of the camel can resist its puncture ; and 
the elephant and hippopotamus escape only by rolling themselves in mire, 
which, when dry, coats them over like armour. 

e Dr. Blom field in his Glossary seems half disposed to give akeve a neuter 
sense, avaunl ! it occurs in the active Sept. c. Theb. 87. 

f ira irov quietem notat ; itol motum ; ira in utramvis partem suniitur, 

ut monuit Scholiastes ad Aristoph. Flut. 447. Porson, note on Eur. Hec. 1062. 
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deep, and grudge me not my prayer, sovereign lord ! 
Amply have my multiplied wanderings agonized me ; nor 
can I discover how I may avoid pain. Hearest thou the 
address of the ox-horned maiden 8 ? 

prom. — How can I fail to hear the damsel that is driven 
to madness by the hornet, the daughter of Inachus, who 
fires the heart of Jupiter with love, and now, abhorred 
of Juno, is violently agonized with races of exceeding 
length ? 

10. — How comes it that thou pronouncest the name of* 
my father? Tell me, the woe-begone, who thou art, who, 
I say h , O wretched one, that thus correctly accostest me 
miserable, and hast named the heaven-inflicted pest which 
is emaciating me, fretting me with its infuriating stings ? 
Ah ! ah ! voraciously excited by the starving tortures * of 
my boundings have I come a victim to wrathful counsels. 
And of the ill-fated who ace there, ah me! that endure 
woes such as mine ? But do thou clearly define to me 
what remains for me to suffer, what is not doomed ; what 
remedy there is for my malady, discover to me, if at all 
thou knowest: speak, tell it to the wretched roaming 
damsel. 

prom. — I will tell thee clearly every thing which k thou 
desirest to learn, not weaving into my narration aenigmas, 
but in plain language, just as it is right to open the mouth 
to friends. Thou seest him that gave fire to mortals, 
Prometheus. 

f So Dr. Elrasley pointed out that this verse should be arranged. Edinb. 
Rev. xvii. 235. 

h For this sense of dpa compare Clarke's note on Homer, Iliad, xiii. 136. 

1 On the orthography of this word compare the note of Dr. Elmsley on 
v. 748. and that of Hermann on v. 752. of Soph. (Ed. Col. 

After ^\0ov Wellauer admits "Hpac in brackets, a conjectural addition of 
Hermann, approved by Seidler. 

k bVcp : against this correction of Por son's, Wellauer maintains the old read- 
ing 8 riy and contends that the lengthening of a short syllable before a mute and 
liquid is one of the licences which the Tragic borrowed from the Epic poets. 
Compare Porsou's note on Eur. Orest. 64. with those of Erfurdt and Hermann 
on Soph. Ajax, 1099. 
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10. — O thou that didst dawn a common benefit upon 
mortals, wretched Prometheus, as penance for what of- 
fence art thou suffering the horrors that I behold ? 

prom. — I have just ceased from lamenting my own 
pangs. 

10. — Wilt thou not then accord to me this 1 boon? 

prom. — Say what it is that thou askest, for thou might- 
est learn every thing from me. 

10. — Tell me who it was that bound thee fast in this 
glen? 

prom. — The decree of Jupiter and the hand of Vulcan. 

10. — And for offences of what kind art thou making 
atonement ? 

prom. — Thus much alone is all that I can clearly ex- 
plain to thee. 

10. — Nay, at any rate, in addition to this, discover the 
limit of my wanderings, what time shall be so to me woe- 
worn. 

prom* — Not to be acquainted with this m is better for 
'thee than to be acquainted with it. 

10. — Yet conceal not from me what I am destiaed to 
endure. 

prom. — Nay, 'tis not that I grudge thee this gift which 
thou askest. 

low — Why then delayest thou to utter the whole ? 

prom. — 'Tis not reluctance, but I am loth to shock thy 
feelings. 

10. — Concern not thyself longer on my account, since 
it is delightful to me [to hear the sufferings that await 
me]. 

prom. — Since thou art all eagerness, it behoves me to 
tell thee: attend thou. 



1 rrpdr h. e. quam mox petitura sum — nempe quis te scopulo affizit. 
Butler. 

m " Solent profecto Tragici ubi rode poni potest, radt tamen preferre, in 
fine versuum potissimura." Valcknaer. 
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chorus. — Not yet, however ; but procure for me too a 
share of gratification. Let us first learn the malady of 
this maiden, from her own tale of her extremely baleful 
mischances : and of the sequel of her afflictions let her be 
informed by thee. 

prom. — It is thy part*, Io, to minister to the gratifica- 
tion of these now before thee, as well for other imperative 
reasons as that they are the sisters of thy father . Since 
to give loose to weeping and lamentation on occasions 
when one is sure to win a tear from the listeners, is well 
worth the while. 

io. — I know not how I can be entitled to disobey you ; 
and in a plain tale ye shall learn every tittle that ye de- 
sire : and yet I am ashamed even to speak of the tempest 
that hath been rained upon me from heaven, and the 
utter marring of my person, whence they suddenly came 
upon me, lost creature that I am! For p visions of the 
night flitting without intermission into my maiden bower, 
were enticing me with smooth language : " O damsel, 
great favourite of fortune, why dost thou long time cherish 
maidenhood, when it is in thy power to achieve a match 
the- very noblest? for Jupiter hath been fired from thy 
charms with the shaft of passion, and longs with thee to 
enjoy love's raptures: and thou, my child, spurn not away 
from thee the couch of Jupiter, but go forth to Lerna's 
fertile mead, to the folds and ox-stalls of thy father, that 
the eye of Jove q may have respite from its longing." By 
dreams such as these was I unhappy beset every night, 



» See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 264. S. 

° Inachus, whose existence as king of Argos is disputed, was, as a river, de- 
scended from Ocean us and Tethys. 

P Est enim rov TAP officium inchoare narrationem, non secus ac fikv Srj et 
fikv oifV cf. S. Matth. i. 18. Habetque bunc usum Latinorum Nam. Sic dic- 
turus Cicero pro Archia, §. 3. narrationem hoc modo incipit, " Nam ut primum 
a pueris excessit Archias." Hoogeveen. 

4 Surely this is something more than a periphrasis for ZtvQ, as Matth iae, Gr. 
Gr. $. 430. 6. explains it. 
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until at length I ventured to tell my sire of the dreams 
that haunted me by night. So he used to despatch both 
to Pytho and to Dodona r many a messenger to consult the 
oracles, that he might learn what it behoved him to per- 
form or to say, so as to do what was well-pleasing to the 
divinities. And they used to come bringing report back 
of oracles ambiguously worded, indistinct, and phrased 
abstrusely 8 . But at last an explicit response came to 
Inachus, plainly charging and directing him to thrust me 
forth both from my home and my country, to wander an 
outcast 1 to earth's remotest limits ; and that, if he would 
not, a fiery- visaged thunderbolt should come u from Jupiter, 
and utterly blot out his whole race. Overcome by oracles 
of Loxias such as these, loath did he expel and exclude 
me loath from his dwelling: but the bit of Jupiter* per- 
force constrained him to do this. And straightway my 
person and my mind were distorted, and horned, as ye 
see, stung by the keeply-biting breeze, I rushed with 
maniac leaping to the salubrious stream of Cerchneia, and 
the fountain 7 of Lerna; — and the earthborn neatherd 
Argus of untempered fierceness, kept dogging me, peer- 
ing after my footsteps with numerous eyes. Him, how- 



r The scholiast, in a fit of hypercriticism, detects an anachronism here, the 
oracle of Dodona having been founded by the Pelasgi after the time of Deuca- 
lion. 

* Synonymorura coacervatio et rem ipsam sc. arabiguitatem oraculorum auget 
sed etiam commotum J&s animum ostendit. Schutz. 

1 &<P*toq, used of animals which, being consecrated to some god, were allowed 
to roam at large through the pastures. " Crediderim equidem," remarks Dr. 
Butler, " poetam ex idearum consociatione, quam vocant, Ioi in vaccam mu- 
tate hoc epitheton tribuisse, at quam eleganter!" 

u fxoXeiv, Dr. Elmsley remarks, would signify venisse, and cannot be under- 
stood to imply venturum esse : he therefore would have read TrvpwTrdv 'AN 
Aide poktiv. Edinb. Rev. xvii. 236. 

x Compare the phraseology of the prophecy of Isaiah concerning Sennacherib. 
2 Kings, xix. 28. 

y cucrriv, the conjectural emendation proposed by Dr. Blomfield in his note, 
is received by Haupt, who points out the occurrence of the phrase in Pindar, 
Olymp. vii. 33. 

D 
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ever, an unlooked-for sudden* fate bereaved of life; bat 
I hornet-stricken am driven by the scourge divine from 
land to land. Thou hearest what hath taken place, and 
if thou art able to say what pangs there remain for me, de- 
clare them ; and do not, from compassion to me, join in 
soothing me with false tales, for I pronounce fabricated 
statements a most foul [moral] malady. 

chorus. — Ah ! ah ! forbear ! Never never did I pre- 
sume that a tale so strange would come to my ears, or that 
sufferings thus horrible to witness and horrible to endure, 
outrages, terrors with their doubly-cutting poignancy 
would chill my spirit. Woe's me ! woe's me ! O Fate ! 
Fate ! I shudder as I behold the condition of Io. 

prom. — Prematurely, however, art thou sighing, and 
art full of terror*. Hold, until thou shalt also have heard 
the residue. 

chorus. — Say on; inform me fully: to the distempered 
indeed it is delicious to get a clear knowledge beforehand 
of the sequel of their sorrows. 

prom. — Your former desire at any rate ye won from me 
lightly ; for first of all ye desired to be informed by her 
recital of the affliction that attaches to herself. Now 
give ear to the sequel, what sort of sufferings it is the fate 
of this young damsel before you to undergo at the hand 
of Juno : thou too, offspring of Inachus, lay to heJQft toy 
words, that thou mayest be fully informed of the termina- 
tion of thy pilgrimage. In the first place b , after turning 
thyself from this spot towards the orient, traverse plains 
that never feel the plough; and thou wilt reach the 

* Wellauer retains the old order of the words airrov atyviZioq p6poq> bat 
eludes the anomaly of an anapaest in the fifth place by a synizesis in the termi- 
nation tog. The Quarterly Reviewer agrees with Dr. Elmsley in favouring the 
idea of writing <fyyi£io£. 

* See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 487. 5. 

b It may save my readers much trouble and vexation, if, instead of attempt- 
ing to trace the wanderings of Io, they bear in mind Dr. Blomfield's note on 
v. 732. 

c On the variation of the tenses here, see Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 51 1. 
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pastoral Scythians, who, raised from off the ground, in- 
habit wattled dwellings on well-wheeled cars, equipped 
with bows that carry to a great distance ; to whom take 
thou care not to draw near, but to pass on out of their 
land, bringing thy feet to approach the rugged shores d 
that roar with the breakers. And on thy left hand* dwell 
the Chalybians, workers of iron, of whom thou must needs 
beware, for they are barbarous and not accessible to 
strangers. And thou wilt come to the river Hybristes f 
that has not its name for nothing, which do not thou cross, 
for it is not fordable, until thou shalt have come to Cau- 
casus itself, loftiest of mountains, where from its very brow 
the river pours forth its might of waters. And surmount- 
ing its peaks that reach nigh unto the stars, thou must go 
into a southward track, where thou wilt come to the host 
of Amazons who hold men in abhorrence, who hereafter 
shall make a settlement, Themiscyra, on the banks of the 
Thennodon, where lies the rugged Salmydessian sea-gap 8 , 
inhospitable to mariners, a step-mother to ships; and 
they will conduct thee on thy way, and that right blithely. 
Thou shalt come too to the Cimmerian isthmus, hard by 
the very portals of the deep that leave but a narrow pas- 
sage, which thou undauntedly must leave, and cross the 
Maeotic frith ; and there shall exist for evermore among 
mofpfch a famous legend concerning thy passage, and after 
thy JOgme it shall be called the Bosphorus h ; and after 

d One of the rules laid down by Dawes is, that in the Attic poets a final short 
towel is universally made long before an inceptive p. 

^ The rule is thus qualified by the Quarterly Reviewer of Dr. Blomfield. 
" When the final short vowel is in the second syllable of the foot, the power of 
the p, in the following word, coinciding with the metrical ictus, makes the 
syllable long, as v. 1059 ; but when it is in the first syllable of the foot, it con- 
tinues short," 

• See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 378. 

r Wellauer takes this for the proper name of the river. See Dr. Blomfield 's 
glossary. Dr. £. D. Clarke identifies it with the Kuban, Travels, ii. 104. 4to. 
or Quarterly Review, be. 173. 

* yv6BoQ % Compare Virgil. Georg. iv. 467. Taenarias fauces — . 
h The Cimmerian Bosphorus, now the Straits of Caffa. 

d2 
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having quitted European ground, thou shalt come to the 
Asiatic continent. Does not then the sovereign of the 
gods seem to you to be violent alike towards the wholfc 
creation ? for he a god lusting to enjoy the charms of this 
mortal fair one, hath brought upon her these wanderings. 
And a bitter wooer, maiden, hast thou found for thy 
hand; for account with thyself that the words which thou 
hast now heard are not even yet in prologue. '■ 

10. — Woe is me ! ah ! ah ! 

prom. — Thou too in thy turn 1 art crying out and whin- 
ing: what, I wonder, wilt thou do when thou learnest 
the residue of thy ills ? ■■> 

chorus. — What! hast thou aught of suffering left to tell 
to her ? 

prom. — Aye, a tempestuous sea of baleful calamities. 

10. — What advantage then is it for me to live? but 
why did I not quickly fling myself from this rugged rock, 
so that dashing on the plain I had rid myself of all my 
pangs k ? for better is it once to die, than all one's days to 
suffer horribly. 

prom. — Verily thou wouldst ill bear the agonies that I 
am enduring who am not doomed to die. For this would 
be an escape from sufferings. But now there is no limit to 
my hardships set before me, until Jove shall have been 
deposed from his sovereignty. 

10. — What ! is it possible that Jupiter should ever be 
deposed from his government ? 



1 " av non cum Stanleio vertendum est tu rursus exclamas, nam Io nondum 
antea super Promethei narratione ingemuerat ....... sed Chorus potius 

v. 708. querulas et suspiria effuderat. Itaque av hoc loco vicissim significat." 
Schutz. 

k aTTTjXKdyrjv. " Quoties prior sententia? pars non quod factum sit, sed quid 
fieri oportuerit, desigaat, particular 'iva, ojq, 07ru)Q indicativum post se adscis- 
cunt, modo de re prssenti aut preterita sermo sit. Nam de re futura adhi- 
betur subjunctivus aut optativus." Dr. Elmsley, note on Soph. JEd. Tyr. 1389. 
Compare Dr. Monk's note on Eur. Hipp. 643. Hermann, Obs. on Viger. 350. 
and Matthia's Gr. Gr. $. 520. 
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prom.— Glad wouldst thou be, I ween, to witness this 
event. 

, io.— -Nay, how could I be otherwise, who by means of 
Jupiter am suffering horribly ? 

ptfOM. — Well then thou mayest assure thyself of these 
things that they are so. 

; io.— By whom is he to be despoiled of his sceptre of 
sovereignty? 
j prom. — Himself by his own senseless schemes. 

io. — In what kind of way ? Specify it, if there be no 
mischief in so doing. 

prom. — He will wed in such wedlock as he shall one 
day rue 1 . 

io. — A celestial or a mortal match ? If it may be spoken, 
tell me. 

prom. — But why ask its nature ? for it is not a matter 
that I can communicate to you. 

io. — Is it by a consort that he is to be ejected from his 

throne m ? 

prom. — Yes, surely, one that shall give birth to a son 
mightier than the father. 

io. — And has he no refuge from this misfortune ? 

prom. — Not he indeed, before at any rate I after being 
liberated from my schackles"- — ■ .. 

1 Wrapped in mystery as the liberation of Prometheus is in this drama, it 
may be amusing to compare the following extracts from the Short Chronicle 
prefixed to Sir I. Newton's Chronology. 

" 968. B. C. Sesak, having carried on his victories to mount Caucasus, leaves 
his nephew Prometheus there, to guard the pass, etc. 

"937. The Argonautic expedition. Prometheus leaves mount Caucasus, 
being set at liberty by Hercules/' etc. 

m JupUer had been fascinated by the charms of Thetis, and was purposing 
to make her the partner of his throne. Now Destiny had decreed that her son 
should be greater than his sire, and this ordinance was known to Prometheus 
alone. Compare Pindar, Isthm. viii. 67. 

n Porson, Schutz, and Dr. Blomfield all regard this speech as interrupted by 
the impatience of Io, a feeling which Wellauer protests is foreign to her charac- 
ter. He reads \v9&, and makes irpiv long, according to Homeric usage. Com- 
pare Edinb. Rev. xvii. 238. and Quart. Rev. v. 226. 
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10. — Who then is he that shall liberate thee in despite 
of Jupiter? 

prom. — It is ordained that it shall be one of thine own 
descendants. 

10. — How sayest thou? Shall child of mine release 
thee from thy ills ? 

prom. — Yes, the third of thy lineage in addition to ten 
other generations p . 

10. — This prophecy of thine is no longer easy for me 
to form a guess upon. 

prom. — True; and seek not thou to be exactly informed 
of thine own pangs. 

to. — Do not after proffering me a benefit withhold it 
from me. 

prom. — I will freely grant thee one of two disclosures. 

io. — Explain to me first of what sort they are, and 
allow me my choice. 

prom. — I allow it thee; for choose whether I shall 
clearly tell to thee the residue of thy troubles, or who it 
is that is to be my deliverer. 

chorus.— Of these twain do thou vouchsafe to bestow 
the one boon on this damsel, and the other on me, and 
disdain thou not my request q . To her tell the rest of her 
wanderings, and to me him that is to be thy deliverer; for 
this I passionately long to hear. 

prom. — Seeing that ye are eagerly bent upon it, I will 



• The critic in the Quarterly with great good reason would prefer tIq yap <r* 
b Xixrwv 

p See Dr. Blom field's Glossary, v. 799. The series must be made out by 
reckoning inclusively either the first or the last. In some cases both must be 
taken, and perhaps it would be safe to do so here ; for as Prastus and Acrisius 
were brothers, according to the common legend, both cannot well enter the 
enumeration. 

* Sensus est, Ne nobis denegcs narrationem quam petimus, Ita CEdipus apud 
Soph. (Ed. Col. 49. 1273. 1278. (Ed. Tyr. 789. In his omnibus aripaZjuv vel 
art/xov irouiiv nullum responsum dare significat. Quod ad genitivum \6yov at- 
tinet, conferri potest Theb. 1026. Dr. Elmsley. Edinb. Rev. xvii. 239. 
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not oppose your wishes, so as not to utter every thing as 
much as ye desired. To thee in the first place/ Io, will I 
describe thy mazy wanderings, which do thou engrave on 
the retentive tablets r of thy mind. 

When thou shalt have crossed the stream % that is the 
boundary of the Continents, to the ruddy realms of morn 
where walks the sun ****** having passed over the 
roaring swell of the sea 4 , until thou shalt reach the Gor- 
gonian plains of Cisthene, where dwell the Phorcides", 
three swanlike wrinkled damsels, that possess one eye in 
common, that have but a single tooth, on whom neither 
the sun ever glances with his rays, nor the moon of night 
at any time. And hard by are three winged sisters of 
these, the snake-tressed Gorgons, loathly to mortals, 
whom none of human race can look upon and retain the 
breath of life. Such is this object for thine avoidance 
which I mention to thee\ Now lend an ear to another 
hideous spectacle ; for be on thy guard against the keen* 
fanged hounds of Jupiter that never give tongue, the 
gryphons, and the cavalry host of one-eyed Arimaspians 7 , 
who dwell on the banks of the golden-gushing stream, 
the river of Pluto : go not thou nigh to these. And thou 
wilt reach a very remote land, a swarthy tribe, who dwell 
close upon the fountains of the sun", where is the river 



r The ancient tablets were of a triangular shape. 

* The Cimmerian Bosphorus : Prometheus resumes the detail from v. 759. 

1 Hermann supposes that the Caspian is here intended; but even if there were 
no hiatus, it would be impossible to speak with certainty. 

* Daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, two marine divinities. They were born 
shrivelled and hoary. By this last circumstance Stanley explains the epithet 

KVKVOfJLOp<p<H. 

x Stanley's version, quod vites, is commended by Dr.Elmsley; and this sense, 
also given by professor Scholefield, seems preferable to the very unusual mean- 
ing assigned to QpoOptov in Dr. Blomfield's Glossary. 

* For the etymology of this name, etc. compare Herodotus, IV. xxvii. That 
" celestial thief," Milton, has made magnificent use of the Arimaspians. Para- 
dise Lost, ii. 943. 

* This has been explained of the extreme east where the sun rises— and by 
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j*Ethiops a . Along the banks of this wend thy way, until 
thou shalt have reached the cataract where from the 
Bybline b mountains Nile pours forth his revered salubri- 
ous stream. This will guide thee to the triangular land 
of the Nile, where at length, Io, it is ordained for thee 
and thy children after thee to found a distant colony. 
And if aught of this is obscurely uttered, and hard to be 
understood, question me again, and make thyself tho- 
roughly and clearly acquainted with it : as for leisure, I 
have more than I desire. 

chorus. — If indeed thou hast aught to tell of her wan- 
derings, that still remains or hath been pretermitted, say 
on ; but if thou hast told the whole, give to us in our turn 
the favour which we ask, and you of course remember d . 

prom. — She hath heard the full completion of her jour- 
neying. And that she may know that she hath not been 
listening to me to no purpose, I will relate the hardships 
which she endured before her coming hither, giving her 
this as a sure proof of my statements. The very great 
multitude indeed of words I shall omit, and I will pro- 
ceed to the termination itself of thine aberrations. For 
after that thou hadst come to the Molossian plains % and 
about the lofty ridge of Dodona, where is the oracular 
seat of Thesprotian Jove, and a portent passing credence, 

Stanley and Dr. Butler, I believe, of the extreme west. Who is to decide ? 
With the account of the Fountain of the Sua in Herodotus IV. clxxxi. my read- 
ers will do well to compare Quarterly Review, xxiii. 96. 

a Perhaps the Niger. 

b This name is supposed to be derived from the quantity of the papyrus 
(j8u/3Xoc) which they produced. 

Schutz contends that Karafiaa fibc does not in any way refer to the great Fall 
of the Nile : he explains it by KarafiaTiv tcZXevOov. 

e Stanley quotes the remonstrance of Pescennius to his troops : " Nilum ha- 
beas, et vinum quaeritis ?" 

d With the sense here given to irov compare Dr. Monk's explanation of the 
formula oleQa irov, you surely know, I take for granted that you know. JVIus. 

Crit. i. 65. 

• Molossis or Molossia — a part of Epirus lying on the N. E. of Thesprotia. 
Dodona was its chief town. 
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the vocal oaks, by which thou wast clearly and without 
any ambiguity saluted illustrious spouse of Jove that art 
to be f ; and hath aught of this any charms for thee g ? 
Pursuing thence thy frantic flight along the seaside track, 
thou didst dart away to the vast bay of Rhea h , from which 
thou art tempest-driven in retrograde courses : and in 
time to come, know for a certainty the gulf of the deep 
shall be called IO-nian, a memorial of thy passage to all 
mortals. These hast thou as tokens of my intelligence, 
how that it discerns somewhat beyond what is palpable. 

The rest I shall tell both to you and to her in common, 
after reaching the very identical track of my former com- 
munications. There is on the land's utmost verge a city 
Canopus, hard by the Nile's very mouth and alluvial bar : 
on this spot Jupiter at length makes' thee sane by merely 
soothing and touching thee with his untroublous hand. 
And named after the progeniture of Jupiter thou shalt 
give birth to swarthy Epaphus, who shall reap the harvest 
of all the land which the wide-streaming Nile waters. 
But fifth k in descent from him a generation of fifty chil- 
dren shall again 1 come to Argos, not of their own accord, 
of the female sex, fleeing from incestuous wedlock with 
their cousins ; and these thrilling with love in their hearts, 
falcons left not far behind by doves, shall come pursuing 

r All hail, Macbeth ! that shalt be king hereafter ! Act. i. Sc. 1. 

I It is always with reluctance that I depart from Dr. Blomfield : great as 
are the advantages which young readers of ^Eschylus reap from his labours, to 
controvert any statement of his seems almost like questioning paternal au- 
thority. Here, however, I cannot but think that Wellauer's punctuation gives 
a better sense than bis explanation ; after quoting which Dr. Elmsley remarks, 
" Quae quidem interpretatio neque mibi magnopere placet, neque ea meliorem 
excogitare possum." 

h i. e. the Adriatic. 

1 tiOt)<tiv. In the present tense to mark the certainty of the event. Some- 
times this is carried still farther. " Things future are here (St. Jude 1 1.) spoken 
of in the grandest style of prophetic poetry, as already accomplished" Bp. Jebb, 
Sacred Literature, p. 153. 

k 1. Epaphus. 2. Libya. 3. Belus. 4. Danaus. 5. The Danaids. 

1 Argos, the native country of their great ancestor Io. 
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marriage such as should not be pursued, but heaven shall 
be jealous oyer their persons m ; and Pelasgia shall receive 
them after being crushed by massacre from woman's hand, 
daring that fenced itself with the shades of darkness ; for 
each bride shall bereave her respective husband of life, 
bathing in their gore a two-edged faulchion. Oh ! would 
that in guise like this Venus might visit my foes ! But 
tenderness shall soften one n of the maidens, so that she 
shall not slay the partner of her couch, but shall be 
blunted in her resolve ; and of the two alternatives she 
shall choose the former, to be called a coward rather than 
a murderess. She in Argos shall give birth to a race of 
monarchs. There needs a long discourse to detail these 
things perspicuously: from this seed, however, be sure, 
shall sprjpg a valorous hero, famous in archery, who 
shall set me free from these pangs of mine. Such a pre- 
diction did my mother, full of years, the Titaness Themis 
rehearse to me ; but how and when — to tell this requires 
a long detail, and, wert thou to be exactly informed con- 
cerning it, thou wouldst be in no wise a gainer. 

10. — Eleleu ! Eleleu ! Once more are paroxysm and 
maddening phrenzy inflaming me — and the sting of the 
hornet with its fiery heat is envenoming me; and with 

m In addition to the characteristic obscurity of prophecy, iEschylus may 
perhaps have intended to fling a veil over the horrors of this legend. The critic 
in the Quart. Rev. proposes with as great confidence to read Safikpra, which is 
found in one MS. subaud. cupara. " Ego nihil video" is the candid confession 
of Dr. Elmsley. Wellauer, not having the fear of Porson's obelus before his 
eyes, retains Sapivruv. Hit explanation, which is perhaps as good as any, 
deserves to be given in his own words. " Aptissime omnia cohaerere videntur, 
loco ita ezplicato: Venient juvenes captantes nuptias non captandas, sed Deus 
ipsis corpora pueliarum invidebit, easque Pelasgia excipiet (patet enim, ad Several 
accusativum ex prscedente owfAonov supplendum esse), interfectis Mis ferro 
muliebri, dapkvrwv enim genitivus absolutus est, omisso avr&v, cujus ellipseos 
exempla habet Schaef. ad Bos. p. 50. cf. Soph. Ant. 900. Elect. 1340. Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 1043. Elect. 1146/' Prof. Scholefield also has tiapevruw, and ex- 
plains it in the same way. 

n Hypermnestra. Cf. Horace I. Ode xxxvii. 15. 

ardentissimus. Blomf. Gloss, and Prof. Scholefield's note. In defence of 
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panic my heart throbs violently against my chest p . My 

eyes too are rolling in a mazy whirl, and I am carried out 

of my course by the raging blast of madness, having no 

controul over my tongue, but flurried words are at random 

striking against the surges of loathly calamity. 

Exit 10. 

chorus. — Verily he was wise q f verily he was wise, who 
first conceived this maxim, and with his tongue published 
it abroad, that to match in one's own degree is best by 
far; and that one who lives by labour should seek the 
hand neither of any that have waxed wanton in opulence, 
nor of such as carry themselves loftily on the score of 
family. At no time, O Destinies ******* may ye 
behold me sharing the couch of Jupiter; nor may I be 
given into the arms of any bridegroom from among the 
sons of heaven : for I am dismayed when I cast my eyes 
upon the maiden Io s , that looked coldly on her lover, 
greatly marred by wearisome wanderings at the hand of 
Juno '• For myself indeed — inasmuch as wedlock on one's 
own level is free from apprehension — I feel no alarm. 
And oh ! never may the love of the powers above cast on 
me a glance that none can elude. In this conflict at all 
events it is not for me to contend, it is the natural road to 
inextricable difficulties : nor know I what might become 

the intensive force of a, see Dr. Monk's note on Eur. Hippol. 225. Perhaps as 
strong an instance as any is to be found in Homer, II. xiii. 41. o/Spo/tot, 
abiayoi • 
p So Shakspeare, Macbeth, i. 3. 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And makes my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? 
<i The sage is generally supposed to have been Pittacus of Mitylene. Com- 
pare Horace IV. Ode xi. 29. 

r Wellauer marks no hiatus : he would omit iv ywtyqt in the Strophe. The 
critic of the Quarterly would omit jjv and vp&roQ, 

s icapBtviav 'lovg h. 1. idem sonat quod irdpBtvov 'lot — qua nulla apud 
Graxos loquendi forma usitatior. Butler, 
t See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 375. 
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of me, for I see not how I could evade the counsel of 
Jupiter. 

prom. — Yet verily hereafter shall Jupiter, albeit he is 
self-willed in his temper, be lowly, in such u wedlock is he 
preparing to wed, as shall hurl him out of his sovereignty 
and off his throne a forgotten thing ; and the malison of 
his father Saturn shall then at length find entire consum- 
mation, which he imprecated when he was deposed from 
his ancient throne. From disasters such as these there is 
no one of the gods beside myself that can possibly with 
clearness disclose to him a way of escape. I know this, 
and by what means. Wherefore let him sit on in his pre- 
sumption, putting confidence in his clatters in the welkin, 
brandishing in his hand a fire-spouting bolt. For not one 
jot shall these stand him in stead to save him from falling 
with ignominy in a downfall beyond endurance ; such an 
antagonist 31 is he now with his own hands preparing 
against himself, a portent that shall baffle all resistance; 
who in fire shall invent a flame more potent than the 
lightning 7 , and a mighty din that shall surpass the thun- 
der ; and shall shiver the ocean trident, that earth-con- 
vulsing pest*, the mace of Neptune. And when he hath 
stumbled upon this mischief, he shall be taught how great 
is the difference between sovereignty and slavery. 

chorus. — Thou forsooth art mouthing out against Jupi- 
ter things which thou wishest. 

from. — I speak of things which shall come to pass, and 
which I desire to boot. 

chorus. — And are we to look for any one's getting the 
mastery of Jove ? 

u Wellauer retains olov, and this reading is illustrated by Matthias, Gr. Gr. 
$. 375. 

* " Non hie Hercules notatur, ut putabat Brumaeus, nunquam enim ille Jo- 
vem regno exturbavit, sed filius nunquam revera natus, qui vero nasci debebat, 
si nuptias cum Thetide consummasset Jupiter." Heath. 

* Compare Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 490. 

z vocrov. Wellauer compares the application of this term to the whirlwind, 
Soph. Antig. 417. 
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prom. — Aye, and pangs too yet harder to bear than 
these of mine shall he have to sustain. 

chorus. — And how is it that thou art not dismayed 
blurting out words such as these ? 

prom. — Why at what should J be terrified to whom 
death is not destined ? 

chorus.— Yet perchance he will provide for thee afflic- 
tion yet more grievous * than even this. 

prom. — Let him do it then, all is foreseen by me. 

chorus, — They that do homage to Adrasteia b are wise. 

prom. — Do reverence, make prayer, cringe to whoso- 
ever happens to be in power c : I care for Jove less than 
nothing ; let him do, let him lord it for this brief span 
that he has before him, just as he lists, for 'tis not long 
that he shall rule over the gods d . But no more, for I 
descry Jove's runner close at hand, the menial of the new 
monarch : beyond all doubt he has come to announce to 
us some news. 

Enter mercury. 

Thee, the contriver, the doubly drenched in gall, the 
offender against the gods by bestowing their honours on 
creatures of a day, the thief of fire, I address. The sire 
commands thee to divulge of what nuptials it is that thou 
art vaunting, by means of which he is to be put down 



a Wellauer (in Addend.) agrees with Dr. Elmsley in preferring rovV Ir 
AXyiio. 

b There is some variation in the etymology given for this name of Nemesis. 
Some attribute it to a temple raised to her honour by Adrastus, king of Argos, 
whose daughter Polynices had married. Others derive it from the inevitable 
nature of her visitations fjv ovk Slv tic dirodpacsuv. She was also called Rham- 
nusia, from Rhamnus, in Attica, where she had a statue in massive stone, ten 
cubits high, the work of Phidias. 

c Schutz mistook this for irony. To the passages in Dr. Blora field's Glossary, 
add Herodot. VII. cvi. &dt tovto Sk ol rd ddpa irkfiirerai irapA rov /SatriXevov- 
toq aid iv Ilepcryai. 

J Oeoic. The scholiast calls this an Ionic construction ; but compare Mat- 
thias's Gr. Gr. $. 338. 
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from his power. And these things, moreover, without 
any kind of mystery, but each exactly as it is, do thou tell 
out: and entail not upon me, Prometheus, a double jour- 
ney ; and thou perceivest that by such conduct Jupiter is 
not softened. 

prom. — Grandly-worded, at any rate, and full of haugh- 
tiness is thy speech, as beseems an underling of the gods. 
Young in years, ye are young in power 6 ; and ye fancy 
forsooth that ye dwell in a citadel impregnable against 
sorrow. Have I not known two monarchs f expelled from 
it? And the third that now is ruler I shall also see ex- 
pelled foulest and fastest. Seem I to thee in aught to be 
dismayed at, and to blench before the new gods ? Widely, 
aye altogether, do I come short of such feelings. But do 
thou hie thee back the way by which thou earnest : for 
not one tittle shalt thou learn of the matter on which thou 
questionest me. 

mercury. — Yet truly 'twas by contumacious airs like 
these even before now that thou didst moor thyself to 
these sufferings. 

prom. — Be distinctly assured that I would not barter 
my wretched plight for thy drudgery; for better do I 
deem it to drudge to this rock, than to be by birth the 
confidential messenger of father Jupiter g . Thus is it 
meet to repay insult in kind. 

merc. — Thou seemest to revel in thy present circum- 
stances. 



e " In iEschylus we seem to read the vehement language of an old servant of 
exploded Titanism : with him Jupiter and the Olympians are but a new dynasty, 
fresh and exulting, insolent and capricious, the victory just gained and yet but 
imperfectly secured over the mysterious and venerable beings who had pre- 
ceded, TIME, HEAVEN, OCEAN, EARTH and her gigantic progeny: Ju- 
piter is still but half the monarch of the world ; his future fall is not obscurely 
predicted, and even while he reigns, a gloomy irresistible destiny controls his 
power." Quart. Rev. xxviii. 416. 

f Uranus and Saturn. 

* Tyrwhitt proposed to put vv. 1004, 5. in the mouth of Mercury. 
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prom. — Revel ! Oh ! would that I might see my foes 
revelling thus, and among these I reckon thee. 

merc. — Why dost thou impute to me also any blame 
for thy mischances ? 

prom. — In plain truth, I hold in abhorrence all the 
gods, as many of them as, after having received benefits 
at my hands, are iniquitously visiting me with evils. 

Merc. — I hear thee raving with no slight disorder. 

prom. — Disordered be I, if disorder it be to loathe 
one's foes. 

merc. — Thou wouldst be beyond endurance wert thou 
in prosperity. 

prom. — Woe's me h ! 

merc. — This phrase of thine Jove knows not. 

prom. — Aye, but Time as he grows old teaches all 
things. 

merc. — And yet verily thou at all events knowest not 
yet how to be discreet. 

Prom. — No i' faith, or I should not have held parley 
with thee, medial as thou art. 

merc. — Thou seemest disposed to tell naught of the 
things which the sire desires. 

prom. — And verily, under obligation as I am to him, I 
should be returning a favour. 

merc. — Marry, thou floutest me as if I were a boy. 

prom. — Why, art thou not a boy, and sillier than even 
a boy, if thou lookest to obtain any information from me ? 
There is no outrage nor artifice by which Jupiter shall 
bring me to utter this, before that my torturing shackles 
shall have been loosened. Wherefore let his red flame 
be launched at me, and with white feathery snow and 
subterranean thunderings let him throw into confusion 
and embroil the universe ; for naught of these things shall 



h " Sapienter Tragicus semel hie ingemiscentem Prometheum ostendit, ut 
magnitudinem dolorum animadvertat spectator, qui ei quamvis invito tandem 
gemitus expresserint." Schutz. 
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bend me so much as even to say by whom it is doomed 
that he shall be put down from his sovereignty. 

merc. — Consider now whether this determination seems 
salutary. 

prom. — Oh, long since has this been considered and 
resolved. 

merc. — Resolve, O infatuated being, resolve at length 
in consideration of thy present sufferings to come to thy 
right senses. 

from. — Thou troublest me with thine admonitions to 
as little purpose as thou mightest a billow 1 . Never let it 
enter k your thoughts that I, affrighted by the purpose of 
Jupiter, shall become womanish, and shall importune the 
object of my deep abhorrence with effeminate upliftings 
of my hands to release me from these shackles : I have it 
not in me. 

merc. — With all that I have said I seem to be speaking 
to no purpose : for not one whit art thou melted or soft- 
ened in thy heart by entreaties, but champing the bit like 
a colt fresh broken, thou art restive, and strugglest 
against the reins. But on the strength of an impotent 
scheme certainly art thou thus savage ; for pertinacity in 
him that is not soundly wise, itself by itself availeth less 
than nothing 1 . And mark, if thou art not won by my 
words, what a tempest and threefold surge of ills, from 
which there is no escape, will come upon thee ; for in the 
first place the sire shall shiver this craggy chasm with 
thunder and the blaze of his bolt, and shall overwhelm 
thy body, and a clasping arm of rock shall bear thee up. 
And after that thou shalt have seen to its close a long 

* Compare Eurip. Androm. 538. Medea, 28. 
Milton, Samson Agon. 

dalilah. — I see thou art implacable, more deaf 
To prayers than winds or seas. 

k See Mus. Crit.i. 482. and Porson's note on Eurip. Hec. 1166. 
Compare Thucyd. IV. lxii. 



• < 
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Apace of time, back shalt thou come into light" 1 ; but truly 
« winged hound of Jupiter, an eagle greedy of gore, shall 
ravenously mangle thy dreadfully lacerated frame, stealing 
upon thee an unbidden guest, and tarrying all the livelong 
day, and shall banquet his fill on thy liver black with 
his gnawing. To agony such as this look thou for no 
termination, until some god shall appear as a substitute in 
thy pangs , and shall be willing to go both to unillumined 
Hades, and the murky depths that surround Tartarus. 
Wherefore advise thee, since this is no fictitious vaunt, 
but uttered even with all possible truth ; for the mouth 
divine knows not how to utter falsehood, but will bring 
every word to consummation p . But do thou look around 
thee and reflect, and never for a moment deem obduracy 
better than discretion. 

chorus. — To us indeed Mercury seems to propose no 
unseasonable counsel ; for he bids thee to abandon thine 
obduracy, and seek out sound discretion q . Yield thee, 
for to a sage error is a foul disgrace. 

prom. — Into me already well aware of it hath this 

m Sc. to Caucasus. The commentators fix Prometheus during this drama on 
some rock within view of the Euxine, because the Ocean Nymphs hear the 
clang of Vulcan's hammer so distinctly; a reason not very satisfactory in itself, 
and very far from complimentary to the hammer aforesaid. 

n Compare Agamemnon, 133. 

° The meaning conveyed by this periphrasis of menace probably is, that the 
sufferings of Prometheus should have no end whatever, since no one would be 
found willing to take upon himself sufferings so dreadful ; especially when hell 
itself was threatened as the recompense for such compassion. At all events we 
cannot for a moment imagine, with Dr. Butler, that there is any specific refer- 
ence to Hercules : the sufferer kept his secret too well. For a mystical inter- 
pretation, see the Gentleman's Magazine, March 1796. 

P Compare Numbers, xxiii. 19 j 1 Kings, xv.29; Psalm lxxxviii.34; 1 Tim. 
ii. 13 ; Titus, i. 2. 

* dWye. It is to be remarked, that in the Attic poets this verb always 
occurs in the perfect without the augment. Matthias, Gr. Gr. $. 323. " Verba 
aviayt — iniQov spuria judicat Schutz, quia repetitionem eorum, quae Mercurius 
dixerit, contineant, non intelligit enim,id ipsum quod unice ad obtemperanduni 
commovere poterat Prometheum quam apte repetat Chorus, callide oppressis iis 
quae turpiora videri poterant. Wellauer. 

£ 
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creature dinned his message ; but for a foe to suffer hor- 
ribly at the hands of foes is by no means an indignity. 
Wherefore fet the doubly-whetted wreath of hi? fire be 
launched at me, and aether be torn piecemeal by thunder, 
and a spasm-fit of savage blasts ; and let wind rock earth 
from her base, roots and all, and with stormy surge sweep 
into confusion the billow of the deep and orbits of the 
stars ; and fling my body into black Tartarus, with a whirl, 
in stern eddies of irresistible ruin. Yet by no possible 
means shall he visit me with death. 

merc. — Resolutions and expressions, in truth, such as 
these of thine, one may hear from maniacs. For in what 
point comes he short of insanity, if even in adversity he 
abates not any thing from his rage r . But do ye then at 
any rate that sympathise with him in his sufferings with- 
draw hence speedily some wither 8 from this spot, lest the 
harsh bellowing of the thunder smite you with idiotcy. 

chorus. — Utter and advise me to something else in 
which too thou mayest prevail upon me ; for in this, be 
sure, thou hast intruded a proposal that I can in no wise 
tolerate. How is it that thou urgest me to practise base- 
ness ? Along with my friend here I am willing to endure 
what is destined, for I was taught to abhor traitors ; and 
there is no evil which I hold in greater abomination*. 

r Such is Porson's emendation of this most beclouded passage. Wellauer is, 
I thick, not happy in proposing d ryds tv%Q ti %oX j pavuav ; hoc seosu : quid 
enim abest a delirio, si vel hoc infortunio quidnam remittet ab insania 1 u e. 

nihil." 

* wot, Dr. Blomfield in his second edition, a correction for which he makes 
acknowledgment to Mr. Tate, and which was pointed out by Dr. Monk in the 
Quarterly Review, v. 228. Wellauer, however, clings pertinaciously tp ttov, 
alleging that these two words are used indiscriminately. 

1 There are some critics who are never contented till they have mystified 
every thing with a double meaning. Thus, for instance, it has been argued, 
that the whole of this tragedy is a covert attack on the ascendancy of Pericles ! 
In this particular passage Haupt follows Reisigius in detecting a reference to 
the treason of Pausanias. It is lucky for these gentlemen, however the rest of 
the world may feel about it, that the other two dramas of the Trilogy have 
perished, as they might have been puzzled in endeavouring to continue their al- 
legorical interpretation. 
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merc— Well then, bear in mind the things of which I 
forewarn you ; and do not, when ye have been caught in 
the snares of Ate, throw the blame on fortune, nor ever at 
any time say that Jupiter cast you into unforeseen cala- 
mity: no indeed, but ye your ownselves; for well aware, 
and not on a sudden, nor in ignorance, will ye be entan- 
gled by your senselessness in an impervious net of Ate. 

Exit MERCURY. 

prom. — And verily in deed and no longer in word bath 
the earth been made to reel, and the rumbling echo of 
thunder rolls bellowing by us; and fiery-flashing sheets of 
lightning are glaring, and hurricanes are whirling the 
dust ; and blasts of all the winds are leaping forth, exhi- 
biting one. against the other a conflict of opposite gusts ; 
and the firmament is embroiled with the deep. Such is 
this onslaught that is palpably coming upon me from Jove, 
calculated to create panic. O dread majesty of my mother 
Earth, O sether that circulatest light, a common blessing 
to all, thou beholdest how unrighteously I am suffering. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

ETEOCLES. 

A MESSENGER. 

CHORUS OF THEBAN VIRGINS. 

ISMENE. 

ANTIGONE. 

A HERALD. 



Scene. The Acropolis of Thebes. — Compare v. 227. ed. Blomf. 

Time. Early in the morning ; the length of the action can scarcely be fixed 
with absolute certainty. It certainly did not exceed twelve hours. 

The expedition of ' the Seven' against Thebes is fixed by sir I. Newton B. C. 
928. Cf. his Chronology, p. 27. Blair carries it as far back as B. C. 1225 : it 
" is the first instance of a league among Grecian princes, and of any thing ap- 
proaching to regular war." Mitford, ch. i. $. 3. 



ARGUMENT. 

In the Seven before Thebes the king and the mes- 
senger, whose speeches occupy the greatest part of the piece, 
speak more in virtue of their office, than as interpreters of per- 
sonal feeling. The description of the attack with which the city 
is threatened, and of the seven leaders who, like heaven-storm- 
ing giants, have sworn its destruction, and who display their 
arrogance in the symbols borne on their shields, is an epic sub- 
ject clothed in the pomp of tragedy. This long and highly- 
finished preparation is of less value than the single agitating 
moment when £teocles, who had hitherto displayed the utmost 
degree of prudence and firmness, and stationed a patriotic hero 
at each gate against one of the insolent enemies, as the seventh, 
the author of the whole mischief, Polynices is described to him, 
carried along by the furies of the paternal curse, insists on be- 
coming himself the antagonist; and, notwithstanding all the 
entreaties of the Chorus, with the clear consciousness of inevit- 
able ruin, rushes headlong to the fratricidal strife. 

The war is in itself no subject for tragedy, and the poet hur- 
ries us rapidly from the ominous and important preparation to 
the determination : the city is saved, the two competitors for the 
throne fall by the hands of each other, and the whole is closed 
by their funeral dirge, in which a part is taken by the sisters 
and Chorus of Theban virgins. 

It is remarkable that the resolution of Antigone to inter her 
brother, notwithstanding the prohibition, with which Sophocles 
opens his piece of that name, is woven into the conclusion of 
this, a circumstance which immediately connects it with a new 
developement as in the Chosephora. Vol. i. p. 1 10. 
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ETEOCLES. 

CITIZENS of Cadmus b ! to give counsels suited to the 

crisis is the duty of every one who takes care of affairs on 
the poop c of a state, managing the helm, not lulling his 
eyelids in slumber. For if we succeed, the credit belongs 
to the gods d ; but if, on the other hand, (which heaven 

* The greatly disputed question, whether, in the title of this drama, we 
should read 6q/3ac or 6qj3ai£, is thus summarily and satisfactorily stated in 
the Edinburgh Review, xix. 478. " All the MS3. and editions prior to the 
Glasgow of 1784, have Qrjfiaic; about fifteen ancient authors quote it Or] flag; 
and about four have Qrjpaie, but in two of these four 6qj3a£ is given as a vari- 
ous reading. Authorities, therefore, are in favour of the accusative case. Syn- 
tax admits either." 

b The remembrance of their founder seems to have been particularly dear to 
the Thebans. Cf. w. 9. 39. 44. of this play. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 1. etc. 

The etymology of the name Cadmus, given by Stillingfleet, Orig. Sacr. from 
the Hebrew word which signifies the east, thereby marking his origin, is more 
simple and satisfactory than many such speculations. 

c The beautiful parallel of Horace I. Ode xiv. will naturally occur to every 
one. t 

d " We read Qtov with all the best MSS." Edinb. Rev. xix. 478. so also 
Blomfield, who, however, conjectures 0€og. — Schwenk, Schutz, and Wellauer 
have Qeutv. Schutz has a curious notion about this phrase : " Non enim atria 
9twv significat, h. 1. dii auctores sunt; sed causa reifeliciter gestce diis tribuitur; 
quamquam consulto ambiguitatem quaerit, ut, si verba seorsim spectes, illo etiam 
modo explicari possint." , 
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forbid,) mischance befal us, Eteocles singly would be 
often 9 bruited up and down the city by the townsmen in 
bursts of clamorous outcry, and in waitings, of which may 
Jove the Averter become to the city of the Cadmaeans what 
his name imports. And now it behoves you— both him 
who still falls short of youth in its prime, and him who in 
point of age has passed his youth f , recruiting the ample 
vigour of his frame g according to the age of which each 
is, just as is seemly for him — to succour your country, and 
the altars of your national gods, (that so their honours be 
at no time obliterated ;) your children too, and your mother- 
land, most beloved nurse; for she, undertaking in the 
gross the whole trouble of your rearing, nurtured you for 
herself when infants crawling on her kindly soil, her 
trusty shield-bearing settlers b , that ye might be for this 
service. And, lor the present indeed, up to this day, the 
deity inclines in our favour i ; since to us now all this time 
beleaguered the war for the most part, by divine allot- 



e The scholiast says iro\vc is put for iro\H: and so also Schwenk. Blom- 
field for nXiicrrov. The sense which I have given is that assigned by Wellauer 
in his note on the Agamemnon, v. 845* Something similar to the sentiment 
occurs in the letter of Tiberius to the senate, Tacitus Annal. iii. 53. et cum 
reote factorum sibi quiaque gratiam trabant, unius invidia ab omnibus pecca- 
tur. — In the life of Agrioola, 27. Iniquissima h»c beUorum conditio est ; pros- 
pers omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur. 

f ifypov. Blomfield understands mature manhood; Schutz and Wellauer, 
after the scholiast, old age. 

I Schutz explains this of the refreshment which the warriors of the Iliad 
never neglect before battle, and by attention to which Hannibal secured his 
victory at the Trebiar— an interpretation which is reprobated by Schwenk, 

b Sehutz's conjectural proposition of ouCffr^paQ is combated by Schwenk. 
oucwrripaQ, being colonic deductores, seems to imply the futurity in which in- 
fants would come in their day and generation to be occupants of their native 
land. Such is the view which I have always taken of the passage, and I am 
glad to find it not unsupported. " VulgatanJ," says Schwenk, " sanissimam 
pvto, quam non ineolas, sed incola$ futures interpretandum esse omnino non 
oegligi debet." 

1 Dr. Bfomfield's Glossary seems to favour the transitive sense of jxirti. 
Schwenk denies that this is admissible, or that there is any reference to Iliad, 
viii. 72. 
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moot, turns out well. But now, as saith the seer, the 
feeder of fowls k , considering by ear 1 and judgment, with- 
out fire", die oracular birds with unerring art, — he, lord 
oTstieh divining powers, declares that the main assault of 
die Achaean* was this night proclaimed, and is to attempt 
the city. 

Haste ye all then both to the battlements and the gates 
of the tower-works ;— On! in full panoply, throng ye the 
breastworks, and take your stations on the platforms of the 
towers, and, making stand at the outlets of the gates, be 
of good heart, and not excessively dismayed at the rabble 
of the aliens ; God will give a happy issue. Moreover, I 
have also despatched scouts and observers 11 of the army, 
who will not, I feel assured, loiter on their way ; and when 
I have had intelligence from these, I shall, in no point, be 
surprised by stratagem. 

MESSENGER. 

Most noble Eteocles! sovereign of the Cadmasans, I 
have come bearing a clear account of the movements 
yonder, from the army; and I myself am eyewitness of 
the facts. For seven impetuous leaders of battalions, 



k Blomfield compares the pullariii* of the Romans, and Schutz seams to hare 
had the same idea. Schwank understands birds which were fed with the flesh 
of the sacrifices. Wellauer reprobates both, and understands the phrase as 
simply implying, that Teiresias founded his predictions on the cries of birds. 

1 iv itel has particular force. The legend ran that, as Minerva could not 
recall the earse of blindness which she had inflicted in the first burst e£ her 
vengeance, to soothe Chariclo, the mother erf Teiresias, she endowed him with 
the faculty of understanding birds. 

m i. e. in this particular case, Teiresias drew his prediction entirely from birds. 
It does not necessarily imply, as Schutz fancied, that his blindness had utterly 
incapacitated him for exercising the irvpopavria, which is actually attributed 
to him by Sophocles, An tig. 995k 

* Schutz seems half ineliaed to distinguish between omovovq and Korowr$- 
pa£— makiug it the office of the former to watch the movements of the besiegers 
from the walls ;-*~of the latter to disguise themselves and mingle in their ranks. 

rave, for oJ)f — an Atticism very common in the tragic writers, particularly 
in <£schylus. 
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cutting a bull's throat over an iron-rimmed shield °, and 
touching with their hands the gore of the bull, made oath 
by Mars, by Enyo and by Terror p, that delights in blood- 
shed, that either having wrought the demolition of our 
city they will make havoc of the town of the Cadmaeans, 
or having fallen will steep this land of ours in gore. With 
memorials too of themselves, which are to go to their 
homes for their parents, were they with their hands fes- 
tooning the car of Adrastus q , dropping a tear, [as they 
did it,] but no regret whatever was expressed on their 
countenance. For their iron-hearted spirit glowing with 
valour was panting, as of lions that glare battle r . And 
the report of these my tidings is not retarded by sluggish- 
ness, but I left them in the very act of casting lots, that so 
each of them, having had his post allotted him, might 
lead on his battalion to our gates. — Whereupon do thou 
with all speed marshal at the outlets of the gates our 
bravest heroes, the chosen of our city ; for already the 
host of Argives hard at hand armed cap-a-pie is in mo- 



Compare the fuKdvdtra (pdvyava of Homer, II. xv. 713. by which Schutz 
understood faulchions with their hilts made of iron. Schwenk contends for the 
sense given by the second scholiast, an iron-banded shield. This scene is bur- 
lesqued by Aristophanes, in his Lysistrata, 180, etc. Those who feel an interest 
in such speculations will do well to compare with Blom field's Glossary on 
Qiyy&vio, Monk's note to v. 1442 of the Hippolytus, and the Edinburgh Rev. 
vol. ii. 321. 

p *(5/3oc occurs among the attendants on Mars in the Iliad, iv. 440. — Some 
of the old books here read <p6vov. But this is only one of the very many in- 
stances in which JEschylus delighted to follow the great father of Grecian song, 
— Ttp&XV ™ v 'Oprjpov peyakidv Stiirvtov is the modest designation which he 
is recorded to have given to his tragedies. 

. .4 They had learned from Amphiaraus that of their whole number Adrastus 
alone was destined to survive the conflict, and to return home. 

r This is very common phraseology. In Aristophanes, Knights, v. 631. (ed. 
Brunck) the whole BovXrj of Athens look mustard-seed. In the Frogs, v. 603. 
Xanthias engages that when he is called upon to show iEacus countenance, he 
will look Dittany of Crete at him : in the Birds, 1 169. a messenger is seen ap- 
proaching who is declared of all things in the world to be looking the Pyrrhic 
dance. 
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tion, is speeding onward % and white foam is staining the 
plain with its drippings from the lungs * of their chargers. 
Do thou then, like a good helmsman of a vessel, fence u 
our city before the blasts of Mars burst upon it, for the 
land-billow of their host is roaring. — And for these mea- 
sures do thou seize the very earliest opportunity ; for the 
sequel I will keep my eye a faithful watch by day x , and 
thou, knowing from the clearness of my detail the move- 
ments of those without, shalt be unscathed. 

Exit MESSENGER. 

eteocl. — O Jupiter ! and earth ! and ye tutelary y 
deities ! and thou Curse, the Erinnys of my sire, great in 
thy might! do not, I pray, uproot in utter destruction 
from its very base, a prey to foemen, our city, which utters 
the language of Greece, and the houses in which are our 
hearths z . Grant that they may never hold the free land 
and city of Cadmus* in a yoke of slavery ; but be ye our 
bulwark, — nay, I trust that I am urging our common 

* The asyndeton here has great beauty. 

1 Schutz, in defiance of MSS. and books, writes ir\evfi6vix>v, in deference to 
Meris the Atticist — moreover he explains it of the nostrils, " Poets enim multo 
magis curant ut ea quae in sensus incurrunt, bene et accurate depingant, quara 
ut abdita naturae, tanquam involucris tecta, scrutentur." 

(ppaaouv is applied to a ship in the Odyssey, s 256. 

* ri/upoaiedirov. He had already done good service on his station during the 
night, and he now promises equal vigilance by daylight. Stanley. 

f These were Minerva, Mars, and Venus. Schutz. Bacchus and Hercules 
perhaps, as natives, or children of natives, might surely have been allowed to 
swell the list. 

1 SSpot I0C0TCOI, aedes in quibus foci sunt, quibus sacra domestica procuran- 
tur. Schutz. Focorum enim saerorum habitorum mentio ad commovendos 
animos aptissima. Schwenk. 

* K&tipov ad yrjv quoque pertinet, quamquam ab eo sejunctum, cujus collo- 
cationis exempla habet Elmsleius ad Eurip. Heraclid. 131. Wellauer. 

<rxs0£iy. Butler proposes to read prj Sots, instead of firj ir&re ; — Schutz re- 
marks, '.' Infinitivus imperativi loco positus." The Edinburgh Reviewer says, 
" The context does not admit of Butler's conjecture. We are surprised that 
not one of the commentators should have been aware of the ellipsis of ergo/oat, 
which, indeed, is not of very frequent occurrence, but of which there are in- 
stances, v. 259 of this play. Chore ph. 304. Eurip. Suppl. 3." This expla- 
nation is adopted by Blomfield. 
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interests u , for a state that is in prosperity honours th* 
divinities. 

Exit ETEOCLE&, 
CHORUS. 

I wail over our fearful, mighty woes; the army hath 
been sent forth % having quitted its camp, a mighty 
mounted host careering in the raft re flowing hither ward : 
the dust appearing high m heaven convinces me, a voice- 
less, clear, veracious messenger; the noise of the prancing 
of their hoofs upon the plain, which betokens bodily cap- 
tivity d , approaches my ears, is wafted on, and is rumbling 
like a resistless torrent lashing the mo«mtam-suJe. Alas! 
•las ! Oh gods and goddesses, avert the rising horror ; 
the white-bucklered * well-appointed host is rushing on 



* gtmfc " comnuniter ntUia, m. et vobis Diis et nobis civibusV* Stanley aftef 
the scholiast. 

There are strong traces of the same feeling- in Psalm vL4, 6. xsx. 9. cxv. 17. 
frank xxacviit, 16; Compare Aristotle's Rhetoric, ii. 19. 

« The lofty situation occupied by the Chorus in the Acropolis commanded* a 
view, of what was passing without the walk. 

The virgins clasping the images of the gods, as has been often rem&rted', 
must have exhibited a scene of plastic beauty, scarcely equalled even in the 
Greak theatre, where so much was done by sculpture and by scenic display. 
The size of the stage admitted temples and palaces almost in their real and gv> 
gantic proportions. 

4 I have endeavoured to give English for &£&fto:c,the conjectural' rondhtg of 
Hermann, which Wellauer has admitted into his text. Iktdipv&c, which stitrttes 
us from our couch, hv the common reading. Hermann pronounces* this not Greek ; 
Btomfield designates it as " vox corrupta," and denies the possibility of the 
etymology usually assigned it. Seidler is its great defender among modern 
critics, but truly his defence, viz. that it is put instead of ikktieuuc for the ac- 
commodation of the metre, is m itself rather curious; and Hermann, moreover, 
distinctly proves in his £1. Metr. that eXkdeuac suits the metre best. 

• Cf. Soph. Antig. 106. and Eurip. Phoen. Schutz quotes Plautus to prove 
that the common soldiers carried white bucklers, having no bearings emblazoned 
like their leaders. — With all deference to that most copious commentator, the 
use of the epithet XtvKcunnc, by the two poets just quoted, looks' very much as 
if they meant it for a national distinction. That Eustathius so understood it is 
plain from the quotation on II. x. given in the new Oxford Sophocles. 
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with a shout on the other side our walls, speeding its 
way to the city. Who then will rescue us, who then of 
gods and goddesses will aid us f ? Shall I in very truth 
prostrate myself before the statues of the divinities ? Oh 
ye blessed beings, firmly based f , 'tis high time for us to 
be clasping your statues — why do we deeply sighing delay 
to do so? Hear ye, or hear ye not, the clash of bucklers t 
When, if not now, shall we set about the orison that is 
offered with vestments and with chaplets*? I perceive a 
din 1 , a crash of no single spear. What wilt thou dot 
wilt thou, O Mars, ancient guardian of our soil, abandon 
thine own land k ? God of the golden casque, look upon, 
look upon l the city which once thou didst rank as well- 
beloved. Tutelary gods of my country behold, behold 
this train of virgins suppliant on account of slavery, for 
around our city a surge of men with waving crests is roar* 
ing, stirred by the blasts of Mars. But, O Jove, sire alt- 
perfect ra ! avert from us altogether capture by the foe- 
men, for Argives are encircling the fortress of Cadmus^ 
and I feel a dread of martial arms, and the bits which are 

1 So the scholiast explains the passage ; and there is much spirit in the ques- 
tion and the reply immediately made at dtn&Zu, Schutz, however, contends 
that irdrejx* must be construed with /3p&nf , quanam deorum mmulaora wnmra- 
bar 7 making it a repetition, in other words, of the question which they had 
asked immediately before. 

? This is perhaps rather a paraphrase than a translation of cfcopot; but I 
wished to express the feeling which the Chorus seems to have had so strongly 
of the contrast presented by the well-fixed statues of the gods with their coun- 
tenances full of dignity and tranquillity, to the din and tumult of every thing 
else in the city. 

b Xenophon* Cyrop* y. 6 fitv Kuagapfc dfupl dtiwvov d\iv> w an instance of 
the phrase ; Virgil, JEn. i. 483. presents a parallel of the custom. 

1 Compare Prometheus, v. 21. Theocritus, Idyl. i. 149% Qatrat, ^tXog, wc 
KdXdv fodet. 

k Harmonia, wife of Cadmus, was daughter of Mars by Venus. The epithet 
XjpvaoTrriXriZ is given to the god of war in the Homeric hymn, 

1 The frequent repetitions of words in the course of this parade are highly 
characteristic of the impassioned alarm and terror of the women. 

m Schwenk, in perfect accordance with Dr. BlomfieW's Glossary, says, " non 
6 -Kavra irek&v, sed 6 xard irdvra r£Xf«oc. 
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fastened through the jaws of their horses are mournfully 
breaking slaughter. And seven stately chieftains of their 
army, in their spear-repelling harness, are taking their 
stand at our seventh gate n , assigning their posts by lot. 
Do thou too, O Jove-born power that delightest in battle, 
Pallas, become a saviour to our city ; and thou, eques- 
trian monarch, sovereign of the main, with thy fish-smit- 
ing mace, O Neptune, grant a deliverance, a deliverance 
from our terrors. Do thou too, O Mars, (alas! alas!) p 
guard the city which is named after Cadmus, and make 
thy care of it full plain ; — and thou, Venus, the original 
mother of our race, avert [these horrors] — for from thy 
blood are we sprung ; calling on thee with orisons worthy 
pf the ear divine do we approach thee. — And thou Ly- 
£aean king — be thou a wolf-destroyer q to the hostile army, 
moved by the voice of our sighs r . Thou too, virgin- 
daughter of Latona, deftly don thy bow, O beloved Diana 
— ah ! ah ! ah ! I hear the rumbling of cars around the 
city, O revered Juno, the naves of the heavy-laden axles 
creak, the air is maddened with the wizzing of javelins — 
what is our city undergoing ? What will become of it s ? 

- * So Dr. Blomfield explains it after Valckenaer, whom he quotes in his note. 
Schutz, Hermann, and Wellauer follow the interpretation of Thomas Magister. 
Schwenk seems to have been in a state of edifying suspense between the two. 
" Nihil impedit," says he, " quo minus accipiatur de 6eptiroa porta, licet altera 
explicatio aptior videatur." 

° Neptune was originally a Libyan divinity. See Herodotus, Euterpe, 50.— 
" horses came originally from Libya ; and thence Neptune was called Eqnes- 
tri$" Sir I. Newton, Chronology, p. 16. 

Schutz constructs i'x0vj3. MX' a ^ ter irovTopkdwv ; — Schwenk after didov. 

p Probably some increase of the uproar without the walls just at this moment 
occasioned this parenthetical exclamation. 

4 i. e. drive away the host of the enemy as thou art held to drive away 
wolves. — The paronomasia here of course evaporates in translation. 

r Wellauer in his text has dvrag ; but in his note says that he would prefer 
dvrdg, as the accusative absolute. Schwenk, like Dr. Blomfield, explains the 
common reading by understanding svtKa. 

• This variation of tense is understood by Schutz to express the intensity of 
their horror at the dangers to which Thebes was exposed, of which they had so 
vivid an impression that they looked on future evils as already present. 
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To what, point is the deity conducting the issue ? ah ! ah ! 
A shower of stones too from their slingers is coming ' over 
oar batdements. O beloved Apollo — [that is the clash of 
brazen-rimmed shields at the gates u ] and thou holy power 
appointed by Jove to bring wars to a conclusion, queen 
Oneaean*, successful in battle, that dwellest in front of 
our city, rescue thy seven-gated seat. O gods, all-potent 
to save, O ye perfect protectors and protectresses of the 
strong-holds of this land, abandon not our war-wasted 
city to an army of aliens y . Lend an ear, lend an ear, as 
is most right*, to the orisons of virgins which are offered 
with out-stretched hands : O beloved divinities, hovering 
around our city as its deliverers, show how ye love it; 



* Pauw chooses to understand this of a discharge from the Theban walls 
against the besiegers, and is as usual very eager to have his readers on his side. 
— But surely it ill agrees with the feeling of affright expressed throughout, to 
make the Chorus notice a circumstance which, if their interest in all which 
passed beyond the walls allowed them to observe it at all, must have had a 
tendency to encourage them. Had iEschylus intended such a sense he would 
doubtless have used, as Schutz observes, some such word as dtpivrai instead of 
Ipgrroi. 

■ I conceive that some new noise just at this point startles the Chorus, and 
the invocation is interrupted, while they advert to this fresh source of alarm, or 
explain its origin to any of their number who are more bewildered than the rest. 
In translating 7roXc/i6icpavroc I have followed Malt by, who gives bellum Jiniens. 
With Blom field's explanation I do not understand the passage. 

" Vox rk\og magUtratnm, vel qui cum imperio est, significat." Schutz. 

Prof*. Scholefield continues the parenthesis down to rsXoc, and translates, Stre- 
pitus est ad porta*, it Jove arbitro Justus exitus armis decernendus, 

x This name of the goddess is by the scholiast on Pindar derived from a vil- 
lage of Boeotia. It is more probable that'Oyiea is the Phoenician title under 
which Cadmus reared a temple to Minerva, in gratitude for the assistance which 
she had vouchsafed him in slaying the dragon. 

y The panic of the Chorus makes them aggravate the difference between 
their own dialect and that spoken by the besiegers. " M etum diversitatem 
dialectus apud Chor. auxisse bene monet Heath.'* Schwenk. Pauw has an 
explanation of his own : he understands by irtpofMKp the different ideas enter- 
tained by Thebes and its besiegers of the conflicting claims of Eteocles and 
Polyoices. 

■ Seidler, Schwenk, and Wellauer read iravSiKovQ. The Edinburgh reviewer 
prefers iravdUwQ, the reading of three manuscripts. 

F 
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give heed to our public rituals, and when ye give heed to 
them succour us, and be ye in very deed mindful at my 
prayer of the celebrations* of our city which are made 
with multitudes of sacrifices. 

Reenter eteocles. 

Intolerable creatures ! is this, I ask you, best and salu- 
tary for our city, and an encouragement to this force 
pent within the works, for you to fall before the statues 
of our tutelary gods, to shriek, to yell — O ye abomina- 
tions of the wise b . Neither in woes nor in welcome pros- 
perity may I be associated with woman-kind; for when 
they prevail c , their effrontery is more than one can live 
with; and when they have been terrified, still greater 
mischief befals their home and their city. Even now, 
having brought upon your countrymen this straggling 
flight, ye have, by your outcries, given birth to dastard 
cowardice, and ye are serving, as best ye may, the inter- 
ests of those without the gates, and we within our walls 
endure the horrors of capture at our own hands ; — such 
blessings will you have if you live along with women. 
Wherefore if any one give not ear to my authority, be it 
man or woman, or aught that classes with neither d , the 
fatal pebble shall pass sentence 6 against him, and by no 

* Scbutz understands specifically the rites in honour of Bacchus, which were 
originally instituted at Thebes by Cadmus. 

b Stanley and Schutz take auxppoviov fuarifiara as the vocative : the latter 
expresses a sovereign contempt for any who suppose that this is an accusative, 
and meant to apply to avuv, XclkoZuv. It is only fair, however, to say that 
Blomfield prefers this latter idea. 

c Schutz understands Kparovaa and hsiocuja to be nominatives absolute. 

d Schutz seems to have regarded this phrase as little more than the rhodo- 
montade of passion ; — Stanley, Butler, and Blomfield explain it as intended to 
include boys and girls. " Inter viros et feminas nihil exstat, neque ullo modo 
de senibus aut infantibus intelligi potest. Hie autem loquendi modus optime 
convenit orationi concitatiori, quo cavemur, ne quid relictum sit." Schwenk, 
who bids his readers compare Prometheus, 116. ed. Blomf. and Eurip. Helen. 
1137. ed. Matthias. 

* Blomfield, in his note, has followed Schutz in preferring an active sense for 
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means shall he escape the doom of stoning at the hand of 
the populace. For what passes without is a man's con- 
cern, let not woman meddle f ,- — but remaining within do 
thou occasion no mischief. Heard'st thou, or heard'st 
thou not, or am I speaking to a deaf woman ? 

chorus. — O dear child of CEdipus, I felt terror when 
I heard the din occasioned by the clatter of the cars, 
when the naves, on which the wheels revolve, rattled, and 
the din of the bits fire-engendered, the rudders g of the 
horses passing through their mouths that know no rest. 

eteocl. — What then? does the mariner who flees from 
the stern to the prow h find means of escape, when his bark 
is labouring against the billow of ocean ? 

chorus. — No ; but I came precipitately to the ancient 
statues of the divinities, feeling confidence in the gods, 
when there was a pattering 1 at our gates of destructive 
sleet showering down, even then I was stimulated by 



povksvfftrau In bis glossary he bad referred to Monk's note on the Hippolytus, 
1458. " Forms cui Futuri Medii titulum dederunt grammatici usus passivus 
Atticis maxirae placuit." Schwenk translates it, Sententia perniciosa judicium 
de illis exercebit. 

f Dr. Blomfield and Wellauer point with a comma after fiovXtwrio, which 
makes the passage more broken and abrupt, and therefore more suited to the 
impetuosity and anger of the speaker. 

* Violent and harsh as this may seem, the passage in the Hippolytus shows 
that the comparison here implied was not unfamiliar to the Grecian poets : 

icai Stoirorric yXv iirirucoic Iv Ifiwi 
irokvg Zwoik&v ijpiratT r)viaQ %£poiv, 
sXku tik, KU)7ri)v oKTre vavfidrtjc dvrjp. 

1209— 1211. ed. Matthias. 

h sc. to pay his adorations to the images of the gods which were placed at 
the head of the vessel. This reference was naturally suggested to the mind of 
Eteocles by the number of the statues in the Acropolis. 

Compare Horace, Ode I. xiv. 14. 

Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit. 

1 Compare crsyti, v. 798, and Hermann's note on Sophocles, (Ed. Col. 15. 

F2 
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terror to offer my supplications to the Immortals, that 
they would extend their protection over our city. 

eteocl. — Pray that our fortification may resist the 
hostile spear. 

chorus. — Shall not this, then, be at the disposal of the 
gods? 

eteocl. — Aye, but the legend runs that the gods of the 
captured city abandon it k . 

chorus. — At no time during my life may this l conclave 
of gods abandon us : never may I have to behold our city 
overrun, and an army firing it with hostile flame. 

eteocl. — Do not thou, in thy invocations. of the gods ; 
—for subordination, woman, is the mother of saving 
success" 1 ; so the adage runs. 

chorus. — It is so ; but the gods have a power superior 
even to this, and full oft in adversity does this raise the 
resourceless 11 out of severe calamity when clouds are over- 
hanging his brow. 

eteocl. — This belongs to men, to present victims and 
offerings of worship to the gods, when foemen are making 



k So the gods forsook Troy : 

Excessere omnes adytis, arisque relictis 
Di, quibus imperium hoc steterat. 

Camillus evoked Juno, the tutelary divinity of Veii : — of all the portents re- 
lated by Josephus as indicating the downfal of Jerusalem, none, perhaps, is 
more truly awful than that mighty rushing, and mysterious voice, LET US 
DEPART HENCE, with which the temple was left for the destroyer. 

1 ah strongly marks the situation of the Chorus ; tbey were able to point to 
the forms of the deities in the Acropolis. 

"» Compare Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 80. See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 429. 4. 

D For this word I have the authority of Burke. — I adopt it in a despair of 
better English for apdx avop * in which, perhaps, my readers will not sympathize. 
Schwenk retains the common reading here, i. e. Kptjfi. vety. in the accusative, 
which Wellauer confesses himself unable to understand. Schwenk remarks, 
Melius dictum, nubes erigi, i.e. tolli, quam homines e nubibus oculis impenden- 
tibus. The punctuation of Dr. Blomfield makes all plain. 

° XP t l <rr 'hp ia occurs in tne sense of victims in Sophocles, Ajax, 220. 

Grotius translated it in its more usual sense : 
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their assaults : 'tis thine on the other hand to hold thy 
peace and abide within doors. 

chorus. — 'Tis by the blessing of the gods that we in- 
habit a city unconquered, and that our fortification with- 
stands the multitude of our enemies. What jealousy [of 
heaven] holds this in abhorrence ? 

eteocl. — Not a whit am I offended at the honours 
which thou payest to the divinities ; but that thou mayest 
not render the citizens faint-hearted, and yield not to ex- 
cessive terrors. 

chorus. — When I heard the sudden din, I, on the very 
instant, came in distracting panic to this Acropolis, — hal- 
lowed seat. 

eteocl. — Do not now, if ye hear the dying or the 
wounded, eagerly receive them with shrieks ; for with this 
terror p of mortals does Mars glut himself. 

chorus. — And i' faith I do in very deed hear the snort- 
ings of the horses. 

eteocl. — Do not now, when thou hearest them, hear 
too distinctly. 

chorus. — Our city groans from the ground q , as though 
the foes were hemming her in. 

eteocl. — Is it not then enough that I take measures 
for this ? 

chorus. — I fear the battering at the gates increases. 

eteocl. — Wilt thou not be silent ? Say nought of this 
kind against the city. 



Munus virorum est petere responsa, et DeU 
Mactare pecudes bellico in discrimine ; 
Tuum tacere est et manere intra larem. 

p Wellauer also reads 0o/fy, which he pronounces to be " prorsus necessa- 
rium, refertur enim ad formidinem Chori de qua in praecedentibus rex locutus 
erat." 

Schwenk is warm in defence of 0oV<p : — " consolantis est," says he; " non 
enim insolitum est homines bello occidi." 

«i Dr. Butler supposes that a general outcry of the citiiens is heard just at 
this point. 
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chorus. — O associate band' [of gods], abandon not our 
towers. 

eteocl. — Can't ye endure it in silence, and confusion 
to ye? 

chorus. — Gods of my city ! abandon me not to slavery. 

eteocl. — Thou thyself art making a slave both of me, 
of thyself, and of the city 8 . 

chorus. — O all-potent Jove ! turn the shaft* against 
our foes. 

eteocl. — O Jove ! what a race hast thou made 
women ! 

chorus. — Just as wretched as men when their city is 
taken. 

eteocl. — Again thou art yelping as thou claspest the 
statues ! 

chorus. — Yes, for in my panic terror hurries away my 
tongue". 

eteocl. — Would to heaven x that you would grant me 
a trifling favour on my requesting it. 

chorus. — Tell me as quickly as you can, and I shall 
Know at once y . 



r Compare tide iravdyvpic, v. 206. 

« See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 492. 

1 I have left this verse as equivocal as I found it in the Greek. Sehutz un- 
derstands jOcXoc of the thunderbolt. 

There is bitter scorn in the next speech of Eteocles, commencing like that of 
the Chorus with an invocation of Jupiter. 

u sc. my terror is so excessive that I cannot obey thee ; my tongue is ungo- 
vernable. Grotius's version is, Ita quippe vecors jmpedit linguara pavor. 

* d alone is used in this sense as well as ti yap : 

Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 883. « fioi Kwsirf (pspovrt 

Eur. Hecub. 836. el pot ykvoiro $96yyog . _ 

So also in Virgil, iEneid vi. 187. 

Si nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
Ostendat — 

y Sehutz seems to have taken offence at this verse " Nimirum in talibus 

est paicpoXoyia quaedam, antiquitatis quodammodo simplicitatem redolens, quae 
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eteocl. — Hold -thy peace, wretched woman, alarm not 
thy friends. 

chorus. — I hold my peace — with the rest I will submit 
to Destiny. 

eteocl. — I prefer this expression of thine rather than 
those [which thou didst utter before it ;] and yet farther 
in addition to this, coming forth from amid the statues, 
pray thou for the best, — that the gods would be our 
allies. And after thou hast listened to my orisons, then 
do thou raise the sacred auspicious shout of the Paean, the 
Grecian rite of sacrificial acclamation, an encouragement 
to thy friends, that banishes the fear of the foe. And I, 
to the tutelary gods of our land, both those who haunt 
the plains, and those who watch over the forum 2 , and to 
the fountains of Dirce, [but I name not those of the Is- 
menus*,] if they be with us to favour us, and our city is 
preserved, do thus make my vows that we, dyeing the 
altars of the gods with the blood of sheep, offering bulls 
to the gods, will deposit trophies, and vestments of our 
enemies, spear-won spoils of the foe, in their hallowed 
abodes. Offer thou prayers like these to the gods, not 
with a number of sighs, nor with foolish and wild sob- 
bings ; for not one whit the more canst thou escape Des- 
tiny. I too, be sure, will go and marshal at the seven 
outlets of our walls b , six men, with myself for a seventh, 



a recentiorum linguarum genio aut prorsus abhorret, aut saltern quominus ad 
verbum reddi possit, prohibetur." 

z Compare the opening of the first song of the Chorus in the (Edipus 
Tyrannus. 

a Schwenk interprets as Dr. Blomfield does, and compares the phrases ol Snrb 
aroag, etc. See MatthiaVs Gr. Gr. §, 573. Schutz follows Stanley in the adop- 
tion of the interpretation of the scholiast, ov^ d(paipu> rov \6yov rbv *\opi\v6v — 
supposing dico\ky<i> (a word by the way of no authority, says Schwenk) to have 
suffered tmesis. Wellauer decides peremptorily in favour of this sense, but ar- 
rives at it in a different way, — " aVd rariori significatione est usurpatum ut sit 
fere idem quod avtv, x<*>p l Q" In this he is followed by professor Scholefield. 

b The construction here is like that in Eur. Phoen. 1073. EicTaicvpya K\eT9pa, 
instead of kirra Trvpy&v K\tWpa. — I have followed two lines above the reading 
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antagonists to our foes in their proud array, before 6 both 
numerous messengers and quickly-bruited tidings arrive, 
and inflame us by the crisis of peril. 

[Exit ETEOCLES. 

chorus. — I heed thine injunctions, but by reason of 
terror my heart finds no rest, and cares that press close 
upon my heart minister fresh fuel to my distraction, be- 
cause of the host that hems our walls; like as d an all-timid 
dove fears, on behalf of her young, serpents unwelcome 
intruders into her nest. For some are trooping in all 
their numbers, in all their multitude 6 ; (what will become 
of me?) and others are launching f the vast rugged stone 
at the citizens, who are assailed on all sides. By every 
means, O ye Jove-descended gods ! rescue the city and 
the army that spring from Cadmus. What plain of earth 
will ye take in exchange to yourselves that is preferable 
to this of ours, after ye have abandoned to our enemies 



of Blom field, which Wellaucr in bis note pronounces better than any other. 
The old reading, lya» ft iir P dvdpag ?£, would have been, I will marshal as many 
as six men. Schutz, however, explains it by tmesis — lyu) avtipag «£ l?rirag«». 
But undoubtedly the reading given by Dr. Blomfield is very much to be pre- 
ferred. It was originally .ferreted out from a MS. note on the margin of the 
Aldine edition. Wellauer expresses his approbation of it in his note, though he 
has retained the old reading in the text. 

* Stanley's sense, priusquam — sermones — nos accendant, seems much simpler 
than that of Schutz, priusquam — rumores — incendantur* 

d For the emendation of the text here we are indebted to the late Dr. Burney 
— after him Blomfield reads dpcueovrac oic nc instead of the old dp&Kovra 5* oic 
tic- Wellauer has retained the old reading in his text, but adopts the correc- 
tion with all his heart in his note, after pronouncing the common text inexpli- 
cable. Schwenk adopts Stanley's conjecture, rcavrpofoc, which he explains to 
mean not, qu<E foetus suos amnes alit, but, qua magna cura alit; and this is adopt- 
ed by professor ScUolefield. 

e " In iravdrjiiti et iravopiksi discernendis nolim quemquam argutari. Syn- 
onym a sunt propter affectum loquentium deinceps posita." Schutz. On the 
formation of adverbs of this termination, consult by all means Dr. Blomfield's 
Glossary on the Prometheus, v. 216. 

f So Dr. Blomfield in his Glossary, and so also Schutz and Heath. — Schwenk 
gives his readers the choice of two interpretations furnished by the scholiasts 
" aut de salute sua dubiis; aut cireumcirca positis in muro* 
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the fertile land, and Dirce's water best supplied of all the 
streams which the earth-encircling Neptune sends forth, 
or the daughters of Tethys ? Wherefore, O tutelary gods . 
of our city ! having hurled on those without our towers 
the calamity which brings the destruction of soldiers and 
the casting away of the shield, achieve for yourselves 
glory at the hands of these citizens, and be your statues 
placed on noble sites, as deliverers of our city, in answer 
to our orisons uttered with shrill groanings. For it were 
pitiful to send prematurely to destruction a city thus 
ancient, a servile prey to the spear, ingloriously made 
havoc of in crumbling ashes by an Achaean 8 according to 
the ordinance of heaven ; and for its women to be dragged 
away captives, alas ! alas ! both the young and the aged, 
like horses by their hair b , while their vestments are rent 
about their persons. And a city when desolated reechoes 
while its pillage is wasted amid confused clamours; — verily 
I fearfully forebode bitter calamities. And truly a la- 
mentable thing it is for maidens that are just marriage- 
able 1 , before the celebration of rites for culling the fresh 
flower of their virginity, to have to traverse a loathly road 
from their homes. How can it be otherwise ? I pro- 
nounce that the dead fares better than these ; for full 
many are the calamities, alas ! alas ! which a city under- 
goes when it has been reduced. One drags another, 
slaughters, and to parts he sets fire — the whole city is de- 
filed with smoke, and raving Mars that tramples down the 
nations, violating piety, inspires them. — Throughout the 



& Compare Soph. Antigone, 106. where we have an army personified in the 
singular exactly as is the case here. 

h Theocritus, Idyl. iv. 35. presents an instance of a similar construction : 

Trjvti Kai rbv ravpov air atpeog &ye m6%a£ 
Tag 6ir\3jQ, kjjUiok 'ApapvXkitir 

1 Schutz is so offended with this word that he would fain read dprivvp$o*c. 
Schneider, in his Lexicon, suggests aprtrp<fy<u£. Wellauer does not express an 
opinion. 
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town are uproars, against the city rises the turreted cir- 
cumvallation k , and man is slain by man with the spear. 
Infantine sobs l too of the sucklings bubbling with blood 
resound, and there is rapine sister of hurly-burly. Pil- 
lager gives the watchword" 1 to pillager, and the empty- 
handed shouts to the empty-handed, wishing to have a 
fair share, greedy for a portion that shall be neither less 
nor equal". (Of these horrors which is it reasonable for 
us to figure for ourselves in description?) Fruits of every 
possible kind strewn p upon the ground occasion sorrow, 
and dismal is the visage of seneschals. And full many a 
boon of earth is swept along on the worthless surges q , in 

. k Blomfield says turris expugnatoria. Perhaps there is little weight in the 
remark of Schutz : " Hujus turrium generis an in .dLschyli state jam usus fuerit 
dubito. Verius igitur est, de vallo, cui turres inaedificatae essent, interpretari." , 

1 The Chorus have now reached the deepest horror of the scene they are por- 
traying. 

Compare Heber's Palestine : 



nor bid their eye 

Revere the sacred smile of infancy. 

■» I have followed Dr. Blomfield. In general it is explained as it is by 
Schutz, occursat : after Hesychius, Zvvrvyxdvtu 

D A periphrastic mode of expressing a larger share than that of his fellows. 

° I scarcely understand Schwenk's remark : " Kapirbg vel propter yag #6<ric 
brevi spatio sequens de rebus pretiosis intelligendum videtur." 

P KvprjactQ has been a great stumbling-block to the commentators. Brunck 
discovered evpefcig, by way of gloss for it, in a manuscript in the king's library 
at Paris ; and with this many of these gentlemen have been pleased to express 
themselves satisfied. Heath in despair altered it to Kvpovtrag the accusative 
governed ofdXyvvst. Omnigenifructus in terram projecti mxrore afficiuntfe- 
minas qua in eos incidunt, Pauw, with his usual licentiousness of conjecture, 
proposed Tpeovaaq. I have followed the explanation given by Dr. Blomfield 
in his Glossary. 

i Schutz, by way of explanation, says, ovriSavct poSia sic dici videntur, 
quoniam iis res ad victum necessarian corrumpuntur, et inutilia redduntur. In 
what follows I have endeavoured to represent the text as Dr. Blomfield has 
given it, although I cannot say that I am satisfied with it : — Wellauer seems to 
despair of the passage. His objections to the usual mode of interpretation are 

as follow " durissima est h. 1. ellipsis verbi efoi, et vkai rXrifiovsQ, quod 

recte vidit Butler, nihil est nisi interpretamentum voc. KaivoTrripQvtQ.'* 

vi)KTtpov teXoq is generally explained of the gloom of death, a sense natural 
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undistinguished medley. And young female slaves are 
afflicted with sorrow to which they are strangers, because 
an exasperated conqueror obtains as the fruit of his 
vicrory their wretched captive couch, so that they hope 
for the end of night to come to overwhelm their very 
lamentable sorrows. 

semi-chorus. — The watch, methinks, my friends, is 
bringing us some fresh tidings from the army, impelling 
with speed the forwarding joints of his feet r . 

semi-chorus. — Aye, and in very truth here comes our 
prince, son of CEdipus, very opportunely indeed 8 for 
learning the messenger's report, — and haste does not allow 
his foot either to rest*. 

[Reenter messenger and ETEOCLEsyWww different sides. 

mess. — I will tell, for I know them well, the arrange- 
ments of our adversaries, and how each hath obtained his 
lot at our gates. Tydeus now for some time has been 
raging hard by the gate of Prcetus"; but the seer allows 



and satisfactory. Sell we nk would rather understand either the consummation 
of matrimony, or the mysteries ! ! 

r Most of my readers will probably agree with Schutz, who pronounces this 
phrase exceedingly turgid, especially as it is not within the limits of a choral 
ode. 

- * Blomfield has given ecc instead of the old reading etai, to the present signi- 
fication of which he takes an objection. Wellauer is decidedly favourable to 
Blorafield's alteration, but remarks that it involves the syntax of fiaOtiv in 
difficulty. 

Hermann explains tloi here in the present time, and refers in support of it 
to irpotreipi. Eumenid. 233. (ed. Wellauer.) 

1 I have in despair taken the reading which Blomfield has given. Butler 
explains the common reading ovk dirapri^u* festinatio autem ejus gressus perfec- 
tos esse non sinit. Pauw gives facit ut pes sibi non sit equalis, which he expounds 
to mean, that when a person is in a violent hurry he takes steps of very different 
lengths, now a short, now a long step ! Wellauer, for lack of any thing better, 
adopts in his note Hermann's conjecture ov KarapyiZu, which has also had the 
sanction of Erfurdt, and been admitted by Schutz in his later editions. 

u According to Pausanias, ix. 12. this gate took its name from a Theban, 
who, after having been expelled the city by Acrisius, took up his abode without 
the walls on that spot. Much time and trouble have been wasted in the at- 
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him not to cross the stream of Ismenus, for the victims 
are not auspicious. So Tydeus, raving and eager for the 
fight, roars like a serpent in its hissings beneath the 
noontide heat — and he smites the sage seer, son ort)!- 
cleus, with a taunt x , [saying] that he is crouching to both 
Death and Battle out of cowardice. Shouting out such 
expressions as these, he shakes three shadowy crests, the 
hairy honours of his helm, while beneath his buckler bells 
cast in brass are pealing shrilly of terror : on his buckler 
too he has this very haughty cognizance, — a sky gleaming 
with stars wrought upon it, and in the centre of the shield 
a brilliant full moon is conspicuous, most august 7 of the 
heavenly bodies, the eye of night. As he raves thus in 
his exceedingly proud armour, he roars beside the bank 
of the river, enamoured of conflict, like a steed panting 
with rage at his bit, that rushes forth when he hears the 
voice of the trumpet 2 . Whom wilt thou marshal against 
this [foe] ? Who, when the barriers have been thrown 
open, is fit to be intrusted with the defence of the gates 
of Prcetus ? 

eteocl, — At no possible array of a man should I trem- 
ble, and blazonry has no power of inflicting wounds, and 
crests and bell are toothless without the spear. And for 
this night which thou tellest me is sparkling on his buck- 
ler with the stars of heaven, it may perchance be a pro- 



tempt to make " a harmony" of the gates of Thebes — and, seeing that Euripi- 
des, Apollod or us, Hyginus, and our author all give different accounts, the matter 
yet remains open to the investigation of the curious. 

x Similar to this is the expression in Malachi, iv. 6. • .'. . " lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse" 

y Homer, II. xiv. 243. is decisive I think as to this sense. 
" * Stanley compares Virgil, Georg. iii. 83. 

turn, si qua sonum procul anna dedere 
Stare loco nescit, micat auribus et premit artus, 
Collectumque premens volvit sub naribus ignem. 

So also in the book of Job, xxxix. 25. 
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phet of some meaning a ; for if night should fall on his 
eyes as he sinks in death, verily this overbearing cogni- 
zance would correctly and justly answer to its name, and 
he nimself will have made the insolence ominous a$rmst 
himself. But against Tydeus will I marshal this wary son 
of AstacusS as defender of the portals, very nobly born 
he is, and one that does reverence to the throne of Mo- 
desty', and detests very haughty language, for he is wont 
to be slow at base acts, but no dastard. And from the 
sown heroes whom Mars spared is Melanippus sprung a 
scion, and he is out and out a native. But the event Mars 
with his dice will decide d . And justly is he, exceeding 
near of kin as he is, now sent forth to ward off the foe- 
man's spear from the mother that bare him \ 

chorus. — Now may the gods grant unto my champion 
to be successful, since with justice does he speed forth in 
defence of the city; but I shudder to behold the sanguin- 
ary fate of those who perish in behalf of their friends. 



* So Dr. Blomfield . . . the common reading is q *voia rtvi. sc. the folly, (or, 
in the words of Schutz, superba slultitia in detect a insignis clypeo illigati) may 
be prophetic to somebody — sc. to Tydeus. Cf. tccucbv ijcet nvi. Aristoph. 
Frogs, 568. Tyrwhitt had approached very nearly to the reading of tbe learned 
editor. " Nisi multutn fallor," says he, " scribendum est 17 'vvota, i. e. 17 ev- 
vouiy netw, cogitatio. Nos diceremus : The conceipt may prove prophetical." 

b " Non opus, neque tamen putandum Melanippum in seen a fuisse, rovtie 
enim aut sensu non pertinet ad eum quomodo Toiaode dictum: Prom. 112. 
ntiavfa : Cosph. 40. aut explicandum de quo dicturus sum." Schwenk. 

This use of oh is well illustrated by Erfurdt and Hermann in their notes on 
Sophocles (Ed. Tyr. 101. Dr. Blomfield, however, agrees with Dr. Butler in 
his idea thai Eteoeles was surrounded by his officers. 

c A periphrasis for modest : — The same sentiment occurs in Sophocles, Ajax 
1079. 

d Some of my readers perhaps will excuse me for pointing out to them the 
variation of quantity between the future and present tenses of Kpivu. 

« See Matthia's Gr. Gr. $. 387. Wellauer objects to the alterations of Dr. 
Blomfield here, and says that irpotrriXkiTai is the middle voice. Melanippus, 
after having wounded Tydeus, was slain by Amphiaraus. He presented the 
head of the unfortunate Theban to Tydeus, who bit it with such violence as to 
swallow some of the brain. Minerva, incensed at this brutality, took away the 
herb which she had given him for his cure, and left him to perish. 
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mess. — To him may the gods indeed grant success, even 
as thou prayest. — Now against the Eleetran gate Capa^ 
neus hath by lot obtained his station. This is a giant, 
greater f than the other aforementioned, and his vaunt 
savours not of humanity ; but he threatens our towers 
with horrors, which may god not bring to pass ! for he 
declares, that whether the deity is willing or unwilling, he 
will make havoc of our city, and that not the wrath g of 
Jove, dashing down upon the plain, should hold him aloof. 
And he is wont to compare both the lightnings and the 
launching of the thunder to the heat of noontide. He 
has a bearing too, a naked man bearing fire, and there 
gleams a torch with which his hands are furnished h ; — 
and, in letters of gold, he is uttering, i will fire the 

city. Against a man such as this do thou send 1 . 

Who will engage with him ? Who will abide his vaunting 
and not tremble ? 

eteoc. — By this advantage too another advantage is 
produced. Of the foolish conceits of man in sooth the 
tongue of verity becomes the accuser. But Capaneus is 



f This is the only point in the arrangement of the chieftains in which Eu- 
ripides and iEschylus agree. Tydeus has, by some means or other, come down 
to us with the reputation of having been of small stature ; — Schutz, therefore, 
and others would understand this to mean more formidable, as it must refer to 
his ferocity. 

* I have followed, with no great confidence I confess, the explanation of the 
scholiast— Epic is sent as a messenger by Jove in Homer, and is also personi- 
fied, II. iv. 155. Tyrwhitt was convinced that "Ipw was the true reading. — 
" oykQtiv is the infinitive of fox&ov, a poetical form of iff%ov the aorist of €^ 
and \<j%u. We know not how to dispense with hv, or to insert it without vio- 
lating the metre." Mus. Crit. No. iv. 

h There is an antiptosis* exactly parallel to this in Prom. Vinct. 109. Stanley 
fancies that in this trvpipopog there is an allusion to the ancient practice, before 
the invention of trumpets, of having a man leap into the space between two 
armies, and brandish a torch as a signal for the onset. 

1 This aposioperis, the only way of explaining the verse as it stands, is harsh 
enough. Wellauer proposes nothing himself, but contents himself with repro- 
bating Blomfield's emendation. — Schutz was inclined to read, 

TOi<fde $wi &, tiTrk, rig ^varijceraL ; 



■ 
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menacing, prepared for action, dishonouring the gods, 
and exercising his mouth, in vain exultation ; — mortal as 
\% ne * s > ne ls ending loud swelling words k into heaven to 
the ears of Jove. And confidently do I trust that, as he 
well deserves, the fire-bearing thunderbolt will come upon 
him, not at all likened to the noontide warmth of the sun* 
Yet against him, albeit he is an excessive blusterer, is a 
hero marshalled, fiery in his spirit 1 , stout Pofyphontes, a 
trusty guard by means of the gracious regards of Diana 
along with the rest of the gods also. Mention another 
who hath had his station fixed at another of our gates. 

chorus. — May he perish m who proudly vaunts against 
our city, and may the shaft of the thunder check him 
before that he burst into my abode, or ever, with his 
insolent spear force us away from our virgin bowers. 

mess. — And verily I will mention him that, next to 
these, has had his post allotted him against our gates : — 
for to Eteoclus, third in order, hath the third lot leapt from 
the inverted casque, made of beautiful brass, for him to 
advance his battalion against the gates of Neis ; and he is 
wheeling his steeds that chafe in their headbands, eager 
to dash forward against the gates. And their snaffles 



k Compare St. Jude, 16. Kai rd ordpa avrwv XaXct vwkpoyica — 

For the fate of Capaneus, compare Eurip. Phcen. 1187. 

' I have translated as it stood before Dr. Blorafield altered the text, from tbe 
scholiast, to alOov Xijfia, which is reprobated by Wellauer. 

IIoX. pia is illustrated by Casaubon by a reference to Virgil, iEneid xi. 376. 
Talibus exarsit dictis violentia Tumi, 

m " We embrace this opportunity of making a grammatical observation with 
respect to the older poets, which, to the best of our knowledge, has not hitherto 
been noticed by any grammarian or critic. Wherever a wish or a prayer is 
expressed, either by the single optative mood of the verb, or with prj, tl9e, ti 
yap, £(0£ yap, the verb is in the second aorist, if it have a distinct second 
aorist; otherwise it may be in the present tense, but is more frequently in the 
first aorist." Edinb. Rev. xix. 485. See the whole long no4% in the course of 
which, two hundred and eighty -two passages are enumerated in which the rule 
holds good, and eleven, in which it is violated, are corrected. 

tt For this sense of virkpKQiroQ, see Dr. Blomfield's Glossary on v. 387. 
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any chance vanquished. Such in good sooth is the friend- 
ship z of the divinities : we are on the side of the victors, 
but they on that of the conquered, if at least Jove be 
mightier in battle than Typhon. Wherefore 'tis probable 
that the combatants will fare accordingly, #nd to Hyper- 
bius, in accordance with his blazonry, may Jove that is on 
his shield become a saviour. 

chorus. — I feel confident that he who hath upon his 
shield the adversary of Jove, the loathly form of the sub- 
terranean fiend, a semblance hateful both to mortals and 
the everliving gods, will have to bow his head before our 
gates. 

mess. — May such be the issue! — But, furthermore, I 
mention the fifth, marshalled at the fifth gate, that of 
Boreas, in the direction of the very tomb of Jove-born 
Amphion, and he makes oath by the spear a which he 
grasps, having confidence in it so as to revere it more 
than a god, and more dearly than his eyes b , that verily he 
will make havoc of the city of the Cadmaeans in spite of 
Jove : thus says the fair-faced scion of a mountain-haunt- 
ing mother 6 , a half-boyish hero, and the down is just 
making its way through his cheeks, in the spring of his 
prime, dense sprouting hair. And he takes his post, 



1 i. e. Such is the god that each of these champions respectively has for his 
friend. This is Pauw's sense, and is I think supported by v. 516. Schutz, 

however, takes a different view of it, irpoucpiXEia respicit ad id quod 

v. 512. [506. ed. Blomf.] dixerat, deos, quos ambo illi adversarii in clypeis ge- 
rerent, inimicitias inter se exercere ; ironice igitur addit : talis igitur est utru 
usque horum deorunn inter ipsos amicitia. 

* So in Virgil, i£n. x. 773. Mezentius is introduced invoking his spear. 

b So Catullus, iii. 4, 5. 

Passer, deliciae mes puells, 
Quem plus ilia oculis suis amabat. 

And Vathek, p. 124. (of the English version) Nouronihar loved her cousin 
more than her own beautiful eyes. 

c See Monkfcnote on the Hippolytus, 1271. 

avdpoiraig avitf) might perhap? be allowed to be a good Greek representative 
for our old word hobbard-de-hoy or ilvobble-de-hoy, for, it seems, the orthography 
is disputed. 
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bavihg a ruthless spirit, not in any way resembling liis 
ttlaidenly name d , and a savage aspect. — Yet not without 
his vaunt does he take stand against our gates, for on his 
shield, that is forged of brass, the circular defence of his 
person, he was wielding the reproach of our city, the 
Sphinx of ruthless maw affixed by means of studs, a 
gleamy embossed form ; and under her he bears a man, 
one of the Cadmaeans, so that against this man e must most 
shafts be hurled. And he, a youth, Patthenopaeus ah 
Arcadian, seems to have come to fight hot like a hireling', 
Ahd not to disgrace the length of way that he has tra- 
versed : for this man, such as I have described him, is a 
sojourner, and, by way of fully repaying ArgoS for the 
goodly nlktture she has given him, he utters against these 
towers Menaces to which may the deity not grant an ac- 
complishment. 

eteocL. — Would to heaven that they may reap at the 
hand of the gods the things which they are purposing iii 
those very unhallowed vaunts ! Assuredly then would 
they perish most misferably in utter destruction. But 
there is provided for this man also, the Arcadian of whom 
you speak, a man that is no braggart, but his hand dis- 



a This scarcely represents the Greek : — it is a sort of witticism upon the word 
7rap9kvoQ — in the composition of Parthenopaeus's name. See the note on the 
Agamemnon, v. 1047. 

« Schutz understands the figure of the hapless Theban in the clutches of the 
Sphinx. Heath explains it of Parthenopseus himself. 

f This is precisely one of the passages which fall hardest on a translator ; — 
however perplexed he may find himself by the multiplicity of senses which are 
at his service, be is constrained to fix on one to stand in the text. — I feel by 
no means sure of my selection in this instance. The choice lies between the 
sense given 1 above, to which Schutz seems to incline, (" Ka7rrj\eveiv est" says 
be, " helium lucri cttusd gerere, ex bello lucrum quterere") and that which Dr. 
Blomfield gives — fighting by wholesale— not like a petty dealer in the com- 
modity of hard knocks. The lines of Ennius preserved by Cicero, Off. i. 12. 
are quoted by all the commentators as a parallel passage : 

Nee mi aurnm posco, nee mi pretium dederitis 
Nee cauponantes bellum, sed belligerantes, 
Ferro, non auro vitam cernamus utrique. 

g2 
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cerns that which should be done, Actor, brother of the 
one aforementioned, who will not allow a tongue, without 
deeds 8 , streaming within our gates, to aggravate mischiefs, 
nor him to make his way within that bears upon his hostile 
buckler the image of the wild beast, most odious monster, 
which from the outside h shall make plaint to him that 
bears it within its shelter, when it meets with thick batter- 
ing beneath the city. — So, please the gods, may I be 
speaking the truth. 

chorus. — The tale pierces my bosom, the tress of my 
hair stands erect, when I hear of the pride of these 
proudly- vaunting men — Oh ! would that the gods would 
destroy them in the land. 

mess. — I will tell of the sixth, a man most prudent, and 
in valour best of them, the seer, the mighty Amphiaraus : 
for he, having been marshalled against the gate of Homo- 
lois 1 , bespeaks mighty Tydeus full oft with reproaches, as 
the homicide k , the troubler of the state, chief teacher of 
the mischiefs of Argos, pursuivant of Erinnys, minister of 
slaughter, and adviser of these mischiefs to Adrastus. 
Then again going up l to thy brother, mighty Polynices, 

t Schutz — that " unworthy imitator of Turnebus, Muretus, and Beroaldus," 
as the Edinburgh reviewer styles him— chooses to bewilder himself with the 
twofold meaning of Zpypa, viz. septum and opus. However, if any of my read- 
ers agree with him, I have no quarrel with them, and by way of doing the learned 
Theban justice, I will subjoin the marrow of his note : " Multo autem nobilius 
iEschyloque dignius videtur kpyfi&Tutv de aggere accipere, qualis exundantibus 
fluminibus opponi solet." Dr. Butler has adopted this sense. I may be al- 
lowed, perhaps, to subjoin that, beside Dr. Blomfield, I have Stanley on my 
side. 

b The conjectural emendation of Porson adopted by Wellauer contributes 
very much to clear this passage. Wellauer, however, does not admit it — " ££a>- 
0£t/," says he, " opponitur illi, quod precessit taw irvKStv, rum intra mania 
admittetur, sed eitrinsecus queretur, omissa autem est copula adversativa, quod 
fieri solet ad augendam oppositions vim." 

1 The name of one of the daughters of Niobe, according to the scholiast. 

k Tydeus king of JEtoMa was at this time in exile, in consequence of homi- 
cide — thus far all are agreed ; whether, however, his victim had been a brother 
or a cousin, is matter of dispute. 

1 My readers will see that I have followed the emendation of Blomfield. — It 
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casting his eye heavenward, and, at last, making a twofold 
division of his name, he calls to him ; and through his 
mouth he gives utterance to this speech. — " Verily 'tis a 
deed godlike and well-pleasing to the gods, and glorious 
to hear of and to tell to after times, that you are making 
havoc of your paternal city, and its inborn gods, having 
brought into it an armament of aliens. And what Justice 
shall staunch the fountain of thy mother's tears m ? And 
how can thy father-land, after having been taken by the 
spear through thy means, become a supporter to thee ? 
I, for my part, in very truth shall fatten this soil, seer as 
I am, buried in a hostile land. Let us to the battle, I 
hope for an honourable end." To this effect spake the 
seer, wielding a fair-orbed shield, all of brass; but no 
blazonry was there in its circle, — for he wishes not to 
seem n but to be righteous, reaping fruit from a deep fur- 
row in his mind, out of which sprout his excellent coun- 
sels. Against this champion I advise that thou send 
antagonists, both wise and good. — A dread adversary is 
he that reveres the gods. 

eteocl. — Alas ! for the omen ° that unites a righteous 
man with the exceedingly impious. — Indeed in every 
matter, no one thing is worse than evil communication p , — 

makes better sense, and has more simplicity to recommend it, than the plans of 
Schutz and Wellauer : the former is for completing the line by reading adek- 
<ptbv instead of &fo\<pbv, a word for the occurrence of which in a tragic senarius- 
we have no sort of authority ; — the latter proposes to cut out aSekfbv and to 
read the whole verse, 

teal rbv tthv avBiQ irpbg ofuxnropov. 

m sc. It is in vain you bear the figure of Justice on your shield : however 
well-founded your claims may be to a share in the sovereignty, you ought to 
submit to any sacrifice rather than bring so much misery on your country. 

n The striking parallel presented by Sallust's character of Cato (Bell. Cat* 
lvii.) can scarcely fail to strike the reader. 

° So in Horace, Ode I. xv. 5. Mala ducis avi domum. Ales is found re- 
peatedly in that sense, e. g. Ode III. iii. 61. IV. vi. 24. 

p Compare the verse of Menander quoted by St. Paul in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, xv. 33. 

<S>0€ipov(Xiv 7]9rj xpqord' ofuAtai kclkciL 
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fruit is not to be reaped from if 1 . For whether it be that 
a pious man hath embarked in a vessel along with flagi- 
tious r sailor, and some villainy, he perishes with the race 
of men abhorred of heaven; — or, righteous as he is, hav- 
ing rightly fallen into the same toils with his countrymen, 
violators of hospitality, and unmindful of the gods, he is 
beaten down, smitten with the scourge of the deity, which 
fells alike on all. Now this seer, I mean the son of Oi- 
cleus, a man of prudence, righteousness, goodness, piety, 
a mighty interpreter pf heaven's will, confounded with un- 
holy hard-mouthed men, in spite of his better judgment, 
when they made their long march, by the favour of Jove, 
shall be down, along, with them to go to the distant city s ~ 
I fancy, indeed, that he will not make an attack on our 
gates, not as wanting in courage, nqr from cowardice of 



i Wellauer stands up stoutly for the verse which Dr. Blomfield has ejected. 
Vorson enclosed it in brackets, and Schutz seems to have been well disposed to 
omit it. — On v. 597. Dr. Maltby remarks, " nonnihil hie confusi et abrupti vi- 
detur, cui olim mederi volui, legendo pro negativa particula, pronomen ov. 
Sed hoc displicet, et vitium tamen subodoror.*' 

* Those to whom this sense of OtpfibQ is novel will do well to mark the in- 
stances given in Dr. Blomfield's Qlossary. 

* I have translated as it stands in Wellauer, 

rtivovffi TTOfnrrjv, rrjv fiaicp&v irokiv fwXtiv, 
and understand by v6fov, c that country from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns;' to which sense Prof. Scholefield gives his sanction. Schutz, after 
Heath, applies it to flight, contending that IJteocles cannot be supposed to have 
known any thing of the death to which Amphiaraus was foredoomed. But, 
there is spme weight iu Wellauer *s remark : " De ruga interpretantur, quam- 
quam non de fuga sed de morte vaticinatum erat oraculum.; et de morte.Amr 
phiarai Eteoclem loqui etiam prober an^ecedentia exempla virorum justorum 
cum injustis perewirtum necessarium est." That Amphiaraus knew his own 
doom seems plain fromv. 5fty* an£ when Schutz argues that the, story of his 
death was not known to the tragic poets, he must surely have forgotten that i(. 
occurs in Pindar, who was only six years junior to ^Escbylus. 

Olymp. vi. 21. 

iTrelKarayaV avrov r« vtv 

Kat (paid i flag 'Lttttovq t[iap\psv. 

I have felt the less scruple about the liberty which I have taken with Dr. 
Blomfield's text, because from his note on v. 609. he himself seems to have been 
scarcely decided. 
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spirit, but he knows that it is his doom to fall in battle, if 
there is to be any fruit in the oracles of Apollo : 'tis his 
wont too to hold his peace, or to speak what is seasonable. 
Nevertheless against him we will marshal a man, mighty 
Lasthenes, a porter surly to strangers, and who bears an 
aged mind, but a blooming form ; quick is his eye, and he 
is not slow of hand to snatch his bared spear from his left 
hand'. But that mortals succeed is a boon of the deity. 

chorus. — O ye gods, give ear to our righteous suppli- 
cations, and graciously bring it to pass that our city may 
be successful, while ye avert the horrors wrought by the 
spear, away from our country, on the invaders ; — and may 
Jove, having flung them to a distance from our towers, 
slay them with his thunderbolt. 

mess. — Now will I mention the seventh, against the 
seventh gate, thine own brother — what calamities too he 
imprecates and denounces against our city; — that he, 
having mounted on the towers, and been proclaimed 
to the land, after having shouted out the paean of triumph 
at the capture, may engage with thee ; and, having slain 
thee, may die beside thee, or avenge himself on thee alive, 
that dishonoured that banished him, by exile after the 
very same manner. Such menaces does mighty Polynices 
thunder forth, and summons the inborn gods of his father- 
land to lend a most careful regard to his supplications* 
He has, moreover, a newly-constructed shield, well suited 
to his arm, and a double blazonry wrought upon it ; — for 
a woman is leading, on a mailed warrior, forged out of 
brass, conducting him decorously; and so she professes 
to be Justice, as the inscription tells. — i will both re- 
store THIS MAN, AND HE SHALL HAVE THE CITY OF HIS 
FATHERS, AND SHALL RESIDE IN THE PALACE. Such are 



1 Compare Agamemnon, v. 115. I- must be allowed to warn my readers 
against the version given by Br u nek of the passage from the Birds of Ari- 
stophanes- quoted by Dr. Blomfteld'in his very satisfactory gloss on 'tins' phrase. 

n sc. king, or victor. Dr. Blomfield adopts the former. 
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their devices ; and do thou thyself now determine whom it 
is that thou thinkest proper to send : since never at any 
time shalt thou censure this man x for his tidings ; but do 
thou thyself determine the management of the vessel of 
the state. 

eteocl. — O heaven-phrenzied, and exceeding abomina- 
tion of the gods ! — Oh ! for our race of CEdipus, worthy 
of all wailing — Alas for me ! now verily are the curses of 
my sire coming to an accomplishment. But 'tis meet that 
I neither weep nor wail, lest birth be given to a lament yet 
more intolerable y . But to Polynices, that well deserves 
his name, I say, soon shall we know what issue his bla- 
zonry will have ; whether letters wrought in gold prating z 
on his buckler along with phrenzy of soul will restore him. 
If indeed Justice, the virgin daughter of Jove, attended 
on his' actions or his feelings, perchance this might be the 
case — but neither when he escaped the darkness of the 
womb, nor in his infancy, nor ever in his boyhood, nor in 
the gathering of the hair of his chin, did Justice look on 
him, or deem him worthy her regards : and verily I do 
not suppose that she will now take her stand near to him, 
in his ill-omened possession a of his father-land. Truly 
she would then in all reason be Justice falsely so called, 
were she to consort with a man all-audacious in his soul. 
On this do I rest my confidence, and I will face him in 



* avSpl rtfidi, SeucTuc&g pronuntiatur. Sehutz. viz. in the action of the play, 
putting his hand on his breast, or some such gesture, showed that the speaker 
meant himself. 

So Agamemnon, v. 1413. Clytsmnestra says, 

Ktirai yvvaiKog rrjffSt XupavrfipioQ. 
J Eteocles checks himself, fearful, that if he showed any symptoms of weak- 
ness, he should afresh call forth the lamentations of the Chorus. 

* Stanley takes tyXvovra for the accusative singular agreeing with viv. — 
Schutz explains it as I have translated it. 

a Such is the explanation given by Dr. Blom field in his Glossary,, which does 
not differ very widely from Stanley's translation in usurpatione iniquu. Schutz 
gives in patria telluris lasione; and this is the sense given to Kaxovxia in 
lexicons. 
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person: who else could do so with better right b ? Gene- 
ral against general, brother against brother, foeman with 
foeman, shall I take my stand : — bring me with all speed 
my greaves, my spear, and my armour of defence against 
the stones 6 . 

Exit MESSENGER. 

chorus. — Do not thou, O dearest of men, child of 
CEdipus, become in wrath like to him against whom thou 
hast most bitterly inveighed d — Oh! 'tis enough that Cad- 
maeans come to the encounter with Argives: — for such 
bloodshed admits of expiation. But the death of own 
brothers thus mutually wrought by their own hands — of 
this pollution there is no decay. 

eteocl. — If any one submits to evil without disgrace, 
be it so ; for the only advantage is among the dead : but 
to that which is at once evil and disgraceful, thou canst 
not say that any honour belongs e . 

chorus. — And wilt thou f , my child ? let not Ate full of 
wrath, raging with the spear, hurry thee away — but expel 
the commencement of evil passion. 

» See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 458. 

c I cannot but think that the old reading is very preferable to the alteration 
adopted by Dr. Blom field, — to which Wellauer objects, " neque ocreae apte 
possunt 7rpoj3X^/iara irerpwv vocari, neque probabile est, eum solas ocreas pos- 
tulasse." 

d Dr. Blomfield, after the scholiast. — Pauw, Heath, and Dr. Butler take 
avd<opsv<t> as the middle voice, understanding it as a reference to the language 
attributed to Polynices, v. 631 — 5. Schutz seems to have taken it in the pas- 
sive voice, but to have understood it of the rebukes of Amphiaraus, 576 — 583. 

e Dr. Blomfield imagines that there is a lacuna here of two or three verses. 
Wellauer explains it thus, " Si quis malum aliquod (i. e. mortem) sine dedecore 
suscipit, esto; nullum enim est nisi in morte lucrum; malum autem cum dedecore 
junc turn, omni gloria caret. Hoc igitur dicit : Si fratri obviam iero, mortem 
gloriosam obibo, nee quidquam detrimenti capiam, quum mors lucro habenda 
sit ; sin vero periculum fugio, cum morte, quam effugere non possum, simul 
ignominiam subibo." 

f "A uwa effluxit perfect, med. ukuaa et uiuova, ut yeyaa, y&yova," Schole- 
field. Wellauer retains the old reading ri, but would be glad of authority for 
pkunvag, omitting ri. He hints pretty plainly that Porson and Dr. Blomfield 
are rather in the dark as to the philosophy of Dochmiacs. 
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eteocl, — Since the deity exceedingly precipitates the 
matter, let the whole race of Laius, abhorred by Phoebus, 
having received for its portion the wave of Cocytus, drift 
down with the wind. 

chorus. — Rage too felly-gnawing forces thee on to per- 
petrate a slaughter bitter in its consequences, the blood- 
shed being contrary to all law. 

eteocl. — Aye, for the hateful curse of my sire, con- 
summated, sits hard beside me with dry tearless eyes 8 , 
telling me that an early doom is an advantage rather than 
that which befals later h . 

chorus. — But do not accelerate it; thou wilt not be 
called dastardly if thou honourably preservest thy life — 
and Erinnys 1 , that stirs the black tempest, enters not a 
dwelling if the gods receive a sacrifice from the hands [of 
its inmates] k . 

eteocl. — By the gods, indeed, we have now for some 
time been in a manner neglected, and the gratification 
which arises from our destruction is admired by them l ; 
why should we any longer fawn upon our deadly doom ? 

chorus. — Do so now, when it is standing beside thee : 
since the daemon, that may alter with a distant shifting of 
his temper, will perchance come with a gentler air : but 
now he still rages, 

f Compare Horace, Od. I. iii. 18. and Milton, Par. Lost, xi. 694. 
Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 

Dry-eyed behold? 

k So-Dn Blomfield in his note : so also Dr. Butler and Schwenk. Wellauer 
denies that it will bear this sense : he gives denuntians lucrum, quod prius erit 
morte posterior*: i. e. victoriam . quam sequetur mors — in which he is nearly 
followed by- Scholefield. 

1 This name scarcely needs an apology. Shakspeare has it in the opening* 
speech of king Henry, in part I : 

No more the thirsty Erinnys of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood* 
k Schutz. considers this as a hint to Eteocles to stay within the walls and pre- 
side at a solemn sacrifice, during the time of the battle. 

1 Sebutz cum sebol. a recte*t unum est, quod a nobis diis gratumfuerit, inter- 
itus noster. Schwenk. 
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eteocl. — Aye, for the curses of CEdipus have caged 
beyond all bounds.; and too veracious were my visions <?£ 
phantoms seen in my slumbers, dividers of my fathers 
weakh m . 

chorus. — Yield thee to women, albeit that thou loveat 
them not. 

eteocl. — Say ye then what one m^y allow you 5 — but it 
must not be at length. 

chorus. — Ga not thou on this way to the seventh gate. 

eteocl. — Whetted as I am, thou wilt not blunt me by 
argument. 

chorus. — Yet god, at all events, honours an inglorious 
viptory n * 

eteocl. — It ill becomes a warrior to acquiesce in this 
advice. 

chorus. — What ! wilt thou shed the blood of thine owi 
brother ? 

eteocl. — By heaven's leave, he shall not elude de- 
struction. 

Exit eteocles. 

CHORUS. 

. I shudder with fear that the goddess who is the de- 
stroyer of this family, .not like the gods, all-veracious, 
boder of ills, the Erinnys summoned by the imprecations 
of the father, is bringing to a consummation the wrathful 
curses of distracted CEdipus . 'Tis this quarrel, fatal to 
his sons, that arouses her. And the Chalybian stranger, 
emigrant from the Scythians, is apportioning their; shares, a 



m Eteocles is here evidently referring to some dream, in which he had beheld 
his father in the act of repeating his curses., and imprecating on his sons the 
dreadful doom of dividing the kingdom with their sword. 

n So Schutz after Stanley; — victoria ingloria, i. e. ab homine ignavo, et qui 
ipse pericula detrectat, aliorum virtute reportata; talem etiam victoriam Deos. 
honore prosequi, monet Chorus, atque adeo certamen c&teris Thebanis Argivis- 
que esse pexmittendum sine capitis sui periculo. 

See Matthiae's Gr. Qr. $. 72. 10. §. 73. 2 r and $.47. 
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fell divider of possessions, even the stern-hearted steel, 
allotting them land to occupy, just as much as it may be 
theirs to possess when dead, after they have been bereft 
of their large demesnes p . After that they shall have 
fallen, slain by each other's hands in mutual slaughter, 
and the dust of the ground has drank up the black-clotted 
blood of murder, who will be able to furnish expiation ? 
who will be able to purify them? Alas for the fresh 
troubles that are mingled with the ancient horrors of this 
family! for I mean the transgression of the olden time 
which found a speedy retribution ; yet it abides unto the 
third generation : since Laius, in defiance of Apollo, who 
had thrice declared, in the central oracles of Pytho, that, 
dying without issue, he would save the state, did, notwith- 
standing, overcome by his friends q , in his infatuation be- 
get his own destruction, the parricide CEdipus, who dared 
to plant in an unhallowed field, where he had been reared, 
a bloody root. — 'Twas phrenzy linked the distracted pair; 
and as it were a sea of troubles r brings on one subsiding 
billow, and rears another triply cloven, which too roars 
about the stern of our state. And the fortification, our 
defence, extends for a brief space in breadth between us 



p The same thought occurs in Shakspeare. King John, Act iv. Sc. 2. 
That blood which ow'd the breadth of all this isle 

Three foot of it doth hold. 

Again in King Henry IV. Part I. Act v. Sc. 5. 

Fare thee well, great heart ! — 
Ul-weav'd ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough. 

i How much more of the dignity of tragedy is there in this than in the ac- 
count which Euripides has given of it! He makes Laius forget the charge of 
the oracle in a fit of intoxication. 

v. 752. piXfiuv alp. So I. Maccabees, i. 10. And there came out of them a 
wicked root, Antiochus Epiphanes. 4 

r Schutz explains rd jxkv icirvov of the crime and misfortune of (Edipus ; — 
aXXo & of the mutual murder of Eteocles and Polynices. 
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and our foes. And I fear lest the city should be beaten 
down along with its princes. For the execrations that were 
uttered long ago, are finding their accomplishment: bitter 
is the settlement, and the deadly consummation passes not 
away. The wealth of ingenious men, amassed in excess *, 
brings on a casting overboard from the stern. For whom 
of mortals did the gods, and his fellow-inmates in the city, 
and the life of mortals that feeds many ', admire so much 
as then they honoured CEdipus, who had banished from 
the realm the monster that made men her prey. But 
after that he unhappy had been apprised of his wretched 
marriage, indignant in his sorrow, with phrenzied heart, 
he perpetrated a twofold horror; he both deprived him- 
self, with that hand which had murdered his father, of the 
eyes that were dearer to him than his children". And, 
indignant because of his scanty supply of food, he de- 
nounced on his sons, alas ! alas ! a malison horrible in ut- 
terance, even that they should, some time or other, share 
his substance between them with sword-wielding hand ; — 
and now I tremble lest the swift * Erinnys should be on 
the point of bringing the consummation. 

Reenter messenger. 
Be of good cheer, maidens that have been nurtured by 

* Here we have a glimpse of that gloomy idea of the deity feeling jealousy of 
human success and prosperity, which so often appears in the tragedies of 
Greece. Some extremely curious remarks on this subject occur in Tracts by 
Warburton and a Warburtonian, 117 — 120. 

' The best explanation of this extraordinary phrase which I have seen, is that 
furnished by the scholiast, which Dr. Blomfield has quoted in his Glossary — 
Kai airKGtQ ttclvtiq ol avQp(07rot. 

u So both Dr. Blomfield and Wellauer explain it: Schutz runs perfectly wild, 
he gives oculos liberorum potentiorum. In v. 785. observe the distinction be- 
tween dpawg rarus, and apalog diris, devotus. According to the scholiast the 
sons of CEdipus mocked their father's blindness by presenting him with the hip 
instead of the shoulder of the victim, to which he had been accustomed. 

x Dr. Blomfield seems to hesitate between this version of jcafiif/i?rovc and 
that which makes it synonymous with Kafi\pd)wxoQ* Observe the two phrases 
kcl^itttuv yovv to sit, Kajjnrreiv 7roddg to run. 
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your mothers J . This city of ours hath escaped the yoke 
of Servitude ; the vauntings of our ferocious foes have 
fallen to the ground ; — 'and our city is in smooth water, 
and hath not admitted a leak* from the manifold buffets 
of the surge; out fortification too sustains the shock, and 
We fenced our gates with champions to fight single-handed, 
such as might be depended upon ; — for the most part, at 
six of our gates, it fa well ; but the seventh gate the re- 
vered lord of the seventh', sovereign Apollo, chose for 
himself, bringing to a consummation the ancient indiscre- 
tions of Laius. 

Chorus. — And what new event is happening to our 
city? 

mess. — These have fallen by hands that dealt mutual 
slaughter b 

chorus. — Who? What is it thou sayest? I am dis- 
tracted with terror at thy tidings. 

mess. — Now be calm and listen, the race of CEdipus — 

chorus. — Alas for me ! wretched as I am ! I am a pro- 
phetess of horrors. 



J This seems sufficiently unmeaning: the conjecture which Dr. Blomfield 
mentions in his Glossary, would certainly improve it. 

* Compare Sophocles, Antigone, 161, 2. 

The care which the Messenger takes to show the bright side of the picture 
first, reminds us of Northumberland's speech, Shakspeare, King Henry IV. 
FartII.Acti.Sc. 1: 

This thou would 'st say, — Your son did thus and thus ; 
Your brother, thus ; so fought the noble Douglas ; 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds ; 
But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Ending with — brother, son, and all are dead. 

* Apollo veteribus hoc nomine appellatur, vel quia Septimus mensis dies ei 
-sacer sit, quo die natus putabatur, vel quia numerus septenarius ei consecretur. 
More suo in hoc cognomine ludit iEschylus, quasi Apollo £j3do/xayerac ideo 
tdicatur, quod ante septimam portam militaverit. Schutz. 

b Undoubtedly this should be marked as a broken speech. The Greek is as 
indefinite as it can be, but the word avroKrdviov works up the anxiety of the 
Chorus to such a pitch that they cannot hear the Messenger out. 
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mess. — Stretched in the dust are they beyond aH 
dispute. 

chorus. — Came they even to that ? bitter then are thy 
tidings, yet speak them. 

mess. — Even thus were they destroyed by hands too 
truly brotherly. 

chorus. — Even thus was the daemon at once impartial 
to both. 

mess. — And he himself, be sure of this, is cutting off 
the ill-fated race. 

chorus. — Over such events it is ours to rejoice and to 
weep — to rejoice at the success of our city — but out 
princes, the two generals have portioned out the entire 
possession of their substance with the Scythian steel that 
is wrought with the hammer, and they will possess of land 
just as much as they receive at their burial € , hurried away 
as they were according to the ill-omened imprecations of 
their sire. 

mess. — Our city is rescued, but earth hath drank the 
blood of the brother-princes in consequence of their 
slaughter of each other. 

Exit MESSENGER d . 
CHORUS. 

Oh mighty Jove ! and tutelary divinities of our city ! 
ye that do in very deed protect these towers of Cadmus, 
am I to rejoice and raise a joyous hymn to the saviour of 

c Burial was a more ancient practice than burning the dead. Cf. Genesis 
passim. 

J The Messenger retires to dress for the Herald's part. 

Horace's rule, " Nee quarta loqui persona laboret," seems to have been 
drawn from the practice of the Greek stage. Only three actors were allowed 
to each of the competitor-dramatists, and these were assigned to them by lot* 
(Hesychius, vtfieatg vTroicpvr&v.) Thus, for instance, as is remarked by a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, in the (Edipus at Colonus, v. 509. Ismene goes to 
offer sacrifice, and, after about forty lines, returns in the character of Theseus. 
Soon afterwards, v. 847. Antigone is carried off by Creon's attendants* and re- 
turns as Theseus after about the same interval as before. 
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our city, the averter of mischief, or shall I bewail the 
miserable and ill-fated childless e commanders, who, in 
very truth correctly, according to their name, full of ran- 
cour, perished in impious purpose? Oh thou malison f of 
the race and of CEdipus, fell, and working thy consum- 
mation, what horrible chill is this that is falling upon my 
heart? I, like a Thyiad, framed a dirge for the tomb, 
hearing of the dead, dabbled in blood, that perished 
wretchedly — verily this clash of the spear was ill-omened. 
The imprecation of the father hath taken full effect, and 
hath not failed : and the unbelieving schemes of Laius 
have lasted even until now ; — and around our city hovers 
care, and the divine declarations lose not their edge — 
Alas ! worthy of many a sigh as ye are, ye have accom- 
plished this horror surpassing credence g ; and lamentable 
sufferings have come not in word h . This is self-evident, 
the tale of the messenger is before my eyes — Double are 
our sorrows, double are the horrors of them that have 
fallen by mutual slaughter, equally shared are these con- 
summated sufferings. What am I to say ? What, but that 
of a certainty troubles after troubles are inmates of this 
palace? But, my friends, strike ye up, adown the breeze 
of sighs, the conducting clapping of hands about the head, 

* kiri Kcacif TtxQkvTae is the explanation given by one of the scholiasts ; and 
certainly in other poets we find children ascribed to both the brothers. 

f The first of the two curses here spoken of is that pronounced on Laius for 
his transgression, the second of course is that denounced by CEdipus on his sons. 
This is a much simpler account of it, and harmonizes better with the frequent 
references made by iEschylus to Laius's crime, than is given by the explana- 
tion of Brunck, who would understand ykvtog &p& of some remote legend of the 
Labdacidae, some curse of Mars denounced on Cadmus, or of Pelops on Laius. 

* Schutz, who, if there be no difficulty in the text ready made to his hand, 
will raise a ghost, if it be but to show his readers how well he can lay him 
again, thinks proper to take. an objection to awurrov, because four lines above 
it occurs in another sense : he therefore seems at least half inclined to alter it 
to arrvorov. Wellauer does not deign to notice him. 

h Compare the Prometheus, v. 1 16. 

At this moment the bodies of the fallen chieftains appear to have been brought 
upon the stage. 
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which ever attends on its passage, the melancholy bark/ 
with sable sails, freighted with the dead, that is untrodden 
by Apollo, across Acheron, and to the invisible shore *. 

But enough! for here are coming to this bitter office 
both Antigone and Ismene. I am assured beyond all 
doubt that they will send forth a fitting wail from their 
lovely low-waisted bosoms. And right it is that we, be- 
fore the sound of their wailing reach us, both ejaculate 
the dismal-sounding chaunt of Erinnys, and sing a loathly 
paean to Pluto. AlasM ye that are the most hapless in 
your sisterhood of all women that fling the zone around 
their robes, I weep, I moan, and there is no guile about 
me so as not to be wailing, in strict truth, from my very 
soul. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Alas ! alas t ye that were frantic \ deaf to the voice of 
friends, and unsoftened by troubles, have, wretched that 
ye are, that have seized on your paternal palace with the 
spear m . 

sem. — Wretched 11 were they in sooth who found a 
wretched death to the bane of their houses. 



1 Well does Schutz remark upon this passage — " hie locus est ex iis, quorum 
pulcritudo nulla versione reddi, sed tan turn a at Graeca legenti sentiri, aut para- 
phrasi declarari potest." 

The idea of the bark of Charon suggests to the Chorus the highly allegorical 
phraseology of kclt ovpov kpkatrtr. The latter word is diverted from its original 
signification to express the motion of hands sawing the air, in the same way 
as rnrvXoc, which is usually applied to the noise made by the t>ar -when it 
meets the water. 

k Chorus sorores jam advenientes e longinquo prospicit, quas in scena in- 
gressas lugubri illo alloquio *lo> k. r. X. excipit, in duas partes dispertitus, qua- 
rum altera Antigonae, Ismenae altera se adjungit. Cadavera vero, quod monuit 
Schutz, usque ad fin em tragcediae in scena manent. Butler. 

1 Schutz explains this as referring to the urgency of the Chorus, v. 711. ed. 
Blomf. 

■ aixny is the reading of Schutz, Schwenk, and Blom field. Wellauer elings 
lo the vulgate &\k<jL. 

n One Semi-chorus takes up the last words of the other : compare 887. 

H 
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sem. — Alas ! alas ! dismantlers were ye of your palace, 
and having cast an eye on bitter single power ye settled 
your claims with the steel. 

sem. — And all too veracious the curses of their father 
which awful Erinnys hath brought to a consummation °. 

sem. — Smitten through your left p . 

sem. — Smitten in very truth, and through sides that 
sprung from a common womb. 

sem. — Alas for them, wretched as they are! Alas! 
alas ! for the imprecations of deaths which avenged mur- 
der by murder. 

sem. — Thou speakest of the stroke that pierced through 
and through — 

sem. — I speak of those that were smitten in their houses 
and in their persons. 

sem. — With rage that found no vent in speech, and the 
doom of discord brought upon them by the curses of their 
father. 

chorus. — And moreover sighing pervades the city, our 
towers do sigh, the land that loved her heroes sighs ; and 
for posterity remains the substance by reason of which, 
by reason of which, contention came upon them whom a 
shocking destiny befel, and the issue of death. Stern in 
soul, they divided between them the possessions, so as to 
have an equal share ; but the arbiter escapes not censure 
from their friends, and unlovely was their warfare. 

sem. — Smitten by the steel, here they lie ; and smitten 
by the steel q there await them — one may perchance ask 
what? — the allotment of their paternal sepulchre. 



° Wellauer agrees with Dr. Blomfield in omitting KaTtvypara. 

p Interrupted by the other Semi-chorus before they can subjoin irXcvpwfia- 
Ttiv. I fear it is impossible to represent the broken dialogue in any thing like 
smooth language. 

q Schutz is so offended with this that he would fain alter it to <ndtipo7r\wc- 
rovg, or even introduce in its place mdrjpoiraXToi. But we have had the sword 
spoken of as arbiter between the brothers more than once already. 
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sem. — From the palace the heart-rending r sigh sends 
forth its sound loudly over them, mourning with a sorrow 
of its own, over sufferings of its own, melancholy % a foe 
to mirth, weeping in sincerity from the very soul, which is 
worn down while I wail * for these two princes. 

sem. — We may say too over them, wretched as they 
are, how they both wrought many [mischiefs] u to their 
countrymen, and to the ranks of all the aliens, that pe- 
rished in great numbers in battle. 

sem. — Ill-fated was she that bare them before x all wo- 
men, even all that are mothers 7 of children. Having 
taken to herself her own son for a husband, she brought 
forth these, and they have ended their existence thus by 
fraternal hands that dealt mutual slaughter. 

sem. — Fraternal in very truth ! and utterly undone were 
they by a partition that was in no wise amicable, by 
phrenzied strife at the consummation of their feud. But 
their enmity is terminated ; and in the earth that streams 
with their gore has their life-blood* been mingled, and 



r Such seems to be the sense intended by Schutz and by Blomfield. 

8 Sa'ixHppwv luctifica : this is the reading of Hermann, Schwenk, Blomfield, 
and Wellauer. Schutz has the old Satypwv, which he explains corpwi infest a, 
Stanley translated it animum lacerans. 

1 Dr. Butler points out the ellipse of «Wa. 

u To complete the sense we must of course understand deiva or jcard after 
fpZdrrjv, This was no exaggeration : the Thebans had been exposed to all 
the miseries of a siege; the Argives suffered most severely, especially in the loss 
of their commanders, of whom, according to the legend, Adrastus returned 
alone. 

* I have ventured to take trpb irao&v separately; so it stood in all the 
editions before the Glasgow, which Blomfield has followed. My authorities 
are Wellauer and Elmsley : the latter says, " Accusativi locum invasisse vide- 
tur <r<piv apud iEschylum. Theb. 933. ubi scriptura incerta est." See his note 
on Eurip. Medea, 393. 

y Consult on this idiom Dr. Monk's note on the second line of the Hip- 
poly tus. 

2 Wellauer writes £o>d, a form which Dr. Elmsley denied to be Attic— 
Blomfield has £<5«. Consult Elmsley on Eurip. Medea 946. 

h2 
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close indeed is their brotherhood a . A fell arbiter of strife 
is the stranger from beyond the sea, the whetted steel 
that bounded forth from the fire ; and fell is the horrible 
distributer of their substance, Mars, who hath made ve- 
racious the curse of their father. They have portioned 
out their heaven-awarded woes, ah ! wretched that they 
were ; and infinite wealth shall be beneath the mound of 
earth b . Alas for them that made their houses teem with 
many troubles ! And in the end these Curses raised the 
shout of triumph c in their shrill strain, when the race had 
been put to flight in total rout ; fortune too reared a tro- 
phy of Ate at the gate at which they smote each other, 
and rested after her double victory. 

Enter antigone and ismene. 

ant. — When wounded thou didst wound again d . 
ism. — And thou, having dealt death, didst perish. 
ant. — With the spear thou didst slay. 
ism. — By the spear thou didst fall. 



* This may, I trust, be allowed to express the Greek, though it does not re- 
present it word for word. The meaning of course is, that they had all the horrors 
of the end of their lives in common, just as they had derived their origin from 
the same parents. 

* I have translated the conjectural emendation of Blomfield, who conceives 
that there is a paronomasia in ItKovrog, which a Greek ear would catch at once. 
He might have supported his idea by a reference to Aristoph. Plutus, 727. 
where Cario in his waggery puts Pluto in the place of the god of wealth. Wel- 
lauer clings to the old reading <xw/tari, and commends the explanation given by 
Schutz, viz. that when the princes should be buried, the whole depth of earth 
beneath their corpses, might, in bitter irony, be said to be their possession. 

c There is something sufficiently tremendous in this bold prosopopoeia — the 
Curses of (Edipus summon all their powers for a final attack on the ill-fated 
family, — and are completely victorious. Compare Proverbs, vi. 11. xxiv. 34. 
" So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man." 

d " Antigone propensior erat in Polynicem Ismene contra propensior 

in Eteoclem. Hoc sine dubio in his observandum." Pauw. The most petu- 
lant of all possible commentators is right. Indeed Ismene throughout seems to 
regard Polynices as so entirely the aggressor, that Eteocles deserved regret u li- 
ming! ed with censure. 
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ant. — Wretched in thy deeds e I 

ism. — Wretched in thy sufferings ! 

ant. — Rise my sighs. 

ism. — Flow my tears. 

ant. — There thou liest, having slain [thy rival f ]. 

ism. — Alas! alas! 

ant. — My soul is maddening with sighs. 

ism. — And my heart, moreover 8 , is wailing. 

ant. — Alas ! thou that art worthy of all lamentation ! 

ism. — And thou again also perfectly wretched. 

ant. — By a friend didst thou fall. 

ism. — And a friend didst thou slay 11 . 

ant. — Double horrors have we to tell of*. 

ism. — Double horrors have we to witness. 

ant. — These horrors are near akin to such sorrows k . 

ism. — And we their sisters here are near to pur 
brothers. 

chorus. — Alas ! alas ! thou Destiny, awarder of bit- 
terness, wretched ! and thou awful shade of CEdipus ! 



• Such is the distinction between /uXeoVovog and /icXcoirddqg, instituted by 
the scholiast, and adopted by Schutz and Dr. Blomfield. 

f 1 have here followed the reading irpoKeurai, an emendation of Hermann's 
admitted into the text by Wellauer, being unable to understand the common 
reading. 

* This is Blomfield's reading iv, which he adopted from Burney. 

He explains it simul: Hesycbius says iv Si' irphq rovroig Si, iv clvtoXq 
Be. Several instances of its occurrence are enumerated by Dr. Elmsley in his 
note to Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 27. According to the old reading ivrbg, the exclama- 
tion of Ismene might remind us of the Psalmist. Ps. cxliii. 4. — " my heart 
within me is desolate." 

h The sisters here, as Schutz observes, exactly invert the lament which they 
had uttered above, v. 960. 

1 sc. the construction in full is 8ur\a xcued 7rdp«<mv rifiiv \kyuv. 

k Dr. Blomfield understands that the sisters here each glance at both the 
corpses, and echo each other in declaring that the sufferings and end of Poly- 
nices bore a close resemblance to those of Eteocles. Schutz has a different 
idea — " rode ab Antigone Seiktuc&c pronuntiatur, pro rjfieig. Se nimirum suanv 
que sororem bisce malis propinquam queritur. &x^u)v roiwv ipsum quoque cum 
respectu ad fratrum cadavera, oculis exposita, dictum. 11 
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and thou swart Erinnys 1 ! verily thou art great in 
might m . 

ant. — Alas! alas! sufferings dismal to look upon* 

ism. hath he shown to me after his exile. 

ant. — And he returned not when he had slain him. 

ism. — No — but after being saved he lost his life . 

ant. — In very truth he lost it. 

ism. — Aye, and he bereft his brother of his. 

ant. — Wretched family! 

ism. — That hath endured wretchedness. 

ant. — Woes that are miserable and of similar name p . 

ism. — Thoroughly steeped in three-fold sufferings. 

ant. — Deadly to tell — 

ism. — Deadly to look on. 

chorus. — Alas! alas! thou Destiny, awarder of bitter- 
ness, wretched ! and thou awful shade of CEdipus ! and 
thou swart Erinnys ! verily thou art great in might. 

ant. — Thou in sooth knowest this by experience* 1 . 

ism. — And so dost thou, having learned it just as soon 
as he. 

ant. — After that thou didst return to the city. 



1 Porson struck out the re which, before his time, stood between fukcuva and 
'Epivitg. In this he is followed by Dr. Blomfield. The invocation of the shade 
of (Edipus is not the only place in this drama which shows, as plainly as any 
thing can, that Euripides, in making (Edipus survive to the siege, departed from 
his great predecessor. The scholiast, however, could not see this : he takes 
OiMirov mctd to be a very fit periphrasis for (Edipus on two grounds, his blind- 
ness, and his infirmity ! 

u See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 487. 5. 

u Dr. Blomfield and Wellauer divide jLhis speech thus. Schutz gives it to' 
lsmene entire. 

° sc. after being so far a victor that Polynices had died before him. 

p The scholiast explains this as if it had been lirwvv/ui, in which he is fol- 
lowed by the French translator. 

4 I have followed the explanation of the scholiast, dia^dg did rrjg Moipa? ; 

which, it is only fair to tell my readers,, is scouted by Schutz, who gives " Tu 

jam (o Polynices) hoc intelligis (quam potens sc. furia est) trajiciens, i. e. htic 

projici&cens." Pauw says " trajiciens Acherotita." I believe 1 have Schwenk 

on my side. 
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ism. — An antagonist too to this man here in battle-fray* 

ant. — Deadly to tell. 

ism. — Deadly to look on* 

ant. — Alas ! the trouble. 

ism. — Alas ! the horrors [that have befallen] our family. 

ant. — Ah ! and our land, and me above all. 

ism. — Alas! alas! and me, be sure, more than all r . 

ant. — Alas ! alas ! for the wretched horrors 

ism. — O, sovereign Eteocles, our chieftain! 
ant — Alas ! ye most of all men beset by troubles I 
ism. — Alas ! alas ! possessed by At6 8 . 
ant. — Alas! alas! where in the land shall we place 
them both ? 

ism. — Alas ! alas ! in the spot that is most honourable. 
ant. — Alas! alas! a woe fit to sleep beside my father*. 

Enter herald. 

Tis my duty to announce the good pleasure and the 
decree u of the senators of the people of this city of Cad- 
mus. It is resolved to bury this Eteocles in consequence 
of his attachment to his country, with the dear interment 
in earth ; for in repelling our foes he met death in the city, 
and being pure with regard to the sacred rites x of his 

r irpfou) est 7rp6<ro» irpd iravrw, hoc enim proxime processerat, longe ante 
omnes mihi. Heath. 

* I can scarcely see what to make of Dr. Blomfield's text and glossary if 
Ate be not taken as a person. In the old books the verse ran ia> daifj,ovu>vT£Q 
Iv arq,, 

1 irXrjaiov rov irarpbg. Schol. a. which Blomfield sanctions. " Antigone, « 
quoniara nescit, quo alio loco honorificentius, quam in patris sepulcro, condan- 
tur fratrum cadavera, statim exclamat, (suppressa hac sententia : ergo in patris- 
sepulcro ponemus !) id) Trrjfia rrarpl irapzvvov" Schutz. 

u " Sokovvto. sunt ea quae facienda esse censuit senatus, SSSavra quae de- 
erevit." Schutz. 

According to Schwenk this pleonastic phraseology is meant to imply that the 
decree was beyond all repeal. 

x This is one of two modes of taking this phrase proposed by Blomfield, who 
confesses himself uncertain about the construction. I am satisfied with neither, 
but a translator is compelled to take one. — How happy could he be with either,. 
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country, without censure he hath fallen where 'tis glorious 
for the young to fall; [thus, indeed, hath it been commis- 
sioned me to announce concerning this corpse :] but to cast 
out unburied, a prey for dogs, this the corpse of his 
brother Polynices, inasmuch as he had been the over- 
turner of the land of Cadmus, if some one of the gods 
had not stood y in opposition to his spear : and even now 
that he is dead he will lie under the guilt of pollution 
with the gods of his country, whom he having dishon- 
oured was for taking the city by bringing against it an 
army of aliens. So it is resolved that he, having been 
buried dishonourably by winged fowls 2 , should receive 
his recompense, and that neither piling up of the mound 
over his tomb attend upon him a , nor any one do him hon- 
our with shrill-voiced waitings, but that he be ungraced 
with a funeral at the hands of his friends. Such is the 
decree of the magistracy of the Cadmaeans. 

ant. — And I at all events say to the rulers of the Cad- 
maeans, if not another single person is willing to take part 
with me in burying him, I will bury him, and will expose 
myself 5 to peril after burying my brother. And I feel no 



were t'other dear charmer away ! If I am denied the privilege which Falstaff 
claimed, and must give a reason for my choice, it is that my own first unbiassed 
impression about the line was that pojji$7JQ anp followed as a sort of explana- 
tion. The other mode of construction virkp upwv is favoured by Schol. a. as 
the one I have adopted is by Schol. p. 

y See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 206. 

z The same thought occurs in the Bride of Abydos, Canto ii. 26. 
What recks it, though that corse shall lie 
Within a living grave ? 

* So Blomfield, who denies what is affirmed by Stanley, Schutz, Schwenk 
and Seidler, that there is reference to the libations poured out on tombs. 

b Porson had branded this reading; and, from comparing some references 
which he had noted, Blomfield collects that he read ndfik Ktvdvvy fktk<$, which 
he has introduced to the text. Schwenk had been led by the reading of Robor- 
tellus to form the same conjecture, which is certainly supported by schol. a. 
quoted in Blomfield's note. Wellauer retains the old reading Kotvd kIvIvvov 
pa\G> — which he defends by reference to Herodotus, V. 49. as furnishing a simi- 
lar phrase. Schweighaeuser does indeed explain avapaKhtaOai fiax a G by pug- 
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shame at being guilty of this contumacious insubordina- 
tion against the city. Mighty is the common womb from 
which we sprung, from a wretched mother, and a hapless 
sire. Wherefore, O my soul, do thou, willing and alive, 
take share of his woes with the unwilling, with the dead, 
with sisterly feeling — and not at all shall ravenous wolves 
tear c his flesh — let no one suppose it. All woman though 
I be, I will contrive a tomb and inhumation d for this 
corpse, conveying it in the bosom-fold of my fine-Knen 
robe, and I myself will cover him ; let none imagine the 
contrary: an effective scheme will suggest itself to my 
boldness 6 . 

her. — I bid thee not to transgress the pleasure of the 
city in this matter. 

ant.-— I bid thee not announce to me things that are 
offensively superfluous. 

her. — Yet stern, be sure, is a people that has just es- 
caped troubles. 

ant. — Yea stern— yet this corpse shall not lie un- 
buried. 

her. — What ! wilt thou honour with a tomb him whom 
our state abhors ? 

nas iuscipere; but, unluckily for Well auer, he evidently was well inclined, if 
he could but have screwed his courage to the sticking-place, to alter the text to 
&va\a(3ea9ai. 

c (TwdaovTai. Schutz, Schwenk, Blomfield. — Wellauer sees no reason for 
discarding the old mumpsimus Tcaaovrai. 

* KaracriccHpai. Earth upturned by digging. The word I have felt myself 
reduced to adopt is not a happy one, — yet it must pass. It was not held neces- 
sary, in extreme cases, that the body should he entirely covered. Compare 
Soph. Antig. 256. and Horace, I. Ode xxviii. 36. 

e So Blomfield and Wellauer — indeed, as the latter remarks, the end of the 
preceding verse would be a flat unmeaning repetition of 1038. unless what im- 
mediately followed it showed that the contrary was impossible. Schutz and 
Schwenk point with a comma after Oapoei, making it the imperative, addressed 
to her own soul. 

1 Such is the emendation of Burgess adopted by Blomfield. rp&xw* is fur- 
nished with a new interpretation by almost every successive commentator — of 
these Wellauer's appears to me to be by far the best. " Recte sic adloquitur 
KtjpvKa qui personam populi agit." 
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ant. — Have his rights heretofore been dishonoured by 
the gods g ? 

her. — No! at all events not before he put this realm 
in jeopardy. 

ant. — Having suffered injuriously he repaid with injury. 

her.— Aye, but this deed of his fell on all instead of 
one. 

ant. — Contention is the last of the gods to finish a dis- 
pute 11 , and I will bury him ; — prolong not this discussion. 

her. — Well, take thine own way— yet I warn thee 
against it. 

Exit herald. 

chorus. — Alas! alas! O ye fatal Furies, proudly tri- 
umphant, and destructive to the race, ye that have ruined 
the family of CEdipus from its root. What will become of 
me? What shall I do? On what shall I determine? How 
shall I make up my mind neither to bewail thee nor to 
escort thee to the tomb ? But I dread and shrink from 
the terror of the citizens. Thou *, at all events, shalt in 
sooth have many mourners; but he, wretched one, de- 
parts unsighed for, having the solitary-wailing dirge of 
his sister. Who will agree to this ? 

sem. — Let the state visit or not visit with its vengeance k 
those that bewail Polynices. We, on this side, for our 



e Blomfield leaves this verse in despair — Grotius proposed obb" i^reri/Mjrat — 
which Heath adopted, altering ovtf to ovtc. Wellauer gives a good sense to the 
text as it stands by marking a note of interrogation. " Numjam a Diis hie de- 
honestatus est ? ut oit diarcriftiyrat positum sit pro ijrm/iiyrai." Schwenk also 
marks the verse as a question, but explains it, " Nonnejam a Diis quam maxime 
honoratus est?" — I wish my readers joy of the selection. 

h So Butler explains this verse, as also doe3 Blomfield, who however, as well 
as Wellauer, is for expunging it. The latter, with Schwenk and Schutz, puts it 
in the mouth of the Herald. 

1 The Chorus here, of course, turn to the corpse of Eteocles. Wellauer's ar- 
rangement here exactly agrees with that of Blomfield. In Schwenk and Schutz 
1056 — 1059. and 1065 — 1068. are given to the Semi- chorus. The intervening 
lines are assigned by the former to Antigone, by the latter to Ismene. 

k ApcLTio 7r6\t£° \ei7ret to kqku>q. Schol. a. 
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part will go and join to escort his funeral procession; for 
both this sorrow is common to the race, and the state at 
different times differently sanctions justice. 

sem. — But we will go with this corpse, as both the city 

and justice join to sanction. For next to the Immortals 

and the might of Jove, this man prevented the city of the 

'Cadmaeans from being destroyed, and overwhelmed as 

much as possible by the surge l of aliens. 



1 Compare the expression v. 64. mpa xtpovfov arparov — a beautiful in- 
stance of this qualified metaphor, in which iEschylus so much delighted. 
Heath and Schutz construct rd p&kitrTa with j/pvgc. 



THE PERSIANS. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

CHORUS OF AGED PERSIANS. 

ATOSSA, THE QUEEN-MOTHER. 

A MESSENGER. 

THE GHOST OF DARIUS. 

XERXES. 



ARGUMENT. 



" I could wish to believe that iEschylus composed the Persians 
from mere complacency for Hiero king of Syracuse, who was de- 
sirous of having the great events of the Persian war brought 
under his review. Such is the substance of one tradition ; but, 
according to another, the piece had been before exhibited in 
Athens. We have already alluded to this drama*, which, both 
in point of selection of subject, and the manner of handling it, is 
undoubtedly the most imperfect of all the tragedies of the poet 
that we possess. Our expectation is hardly excited in the com- 
mencement by the vision of Atossa ; the whole catastrophe im- 
mediately opens on us with the first message, and no farther 
progress can be even imagined. But although not a legiti- 
mate drama, we may still consider it as a proud triumphal song 
in honour of liberty, clothed in soft and unceasing lamentations 
for the fallen majesty of the vanquished. The poet with great 
judgment, both here and in the Seven before Thebes, describes 
the result of the battle, not as accidental, which is almost always 
the case in Homer, (for accident ought never to have a place in 
tragedy,) but as the result of arrogant and blind presumption on 
the one hand, and resolute moderation on the other." Vol. i. p, 1 11. 

* Page 93. 



THE PERSIANS 1 . 



CHORUS. 

WE are the trusty council 5 of the Persians who havg 
wended to the land of Hellas e , and guardians of these 
abodes d that are opulent and abound in gold, whom our 
prince Xerxes himself, a monarch * descended from 
Darius, selected, by reason of our dignity, to have the 



* This drama was brought forward B. C. 472. seven years after the battle of 
Mycale. 

b On this use of Kakurai see Monk's note on the Hippolytus, y. 2. For the 
use of the neuter gender compare Elmsley's note on the Medea, 887. with Mat- 
thias's Gr. Gr. $. 438. In the passage quoted by Dr. Blomfield, from the Ana* 
basts, the common reading is very inferior, viz. r&v TLtpo&v. 

c Compare Prom. Vinct. 2. SkvOjjv sq olpov. 

Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 81. n&xV ffwrifp* 

J That is, Susa, where the scene is laid, and which, subsequently to the con- 
. quests of Cyrus, increased in wealth and splendour. 

e " The titles, both /3a0t\c£c and ava£, were anciently given to any powerful 
men without accurate distinction. The former became afterwards strictly appro- 
priated as our title king now is ; but the latter continued long to be more loosely 
applied, as may be seen in the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, v. 85. 304. 631. 
and 911. (ed. Brunck.) Isocrates uses fiaaiXeix as exactly synonymous with 
king, and avaJL as exactly synonymous with prince ; calling the king's sons 
avaKTtQ, and his daughters dvaaaai. Evag. Encom. p. 318.. t. 2. ed. Auger." 
Mitford, i. 126. (ed. 8vo.) 

By tfpdvbtv Schutz understands specifically the palace at Susa. 

I 
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superintendence of the realm. And now for some time 
my ill-boding soul within me has been in a state of ex- 
ceeding distraction, in reference to the return of our 
monarchy and of the army with its store of gold, (for the 
whole native power of Asia hath gone,) and makes its 
moan over our youth f . And neither any messenger nor 
any horseman arrives at the city of the Persians, who, 
having quitted the city of $usa and of Ecbatana g , and 
the antique Cissian fortress, set forth, some on steeds, 
some in galleys, and the infantry in slow march, forming a 
dense file of war. Amistres, for instance, and Arta- 
phrenes h , and Megabates, and Astaspes, leaders of the 
Persians, kings, subalterns of the great king, speed their 
way ; inspectors of the great host, both those that slay 
with the bow, and that career upon steeds, fearful to look 
upon \ and terrible in fight, through the stern resolve of 



r I have followed the construction pointed out by Dr. Blomfield in his note, 
which is approved by Wellauer, who, however, suspects the soundness of the 
place, and by Prof. Schole field. Valckenaer felt the want of a nominative so 
much, that be altered the text to <}x MKi vkov Hepoig ff tbv dvdpa (3av£u.— 
Heath and Brunck object to this, that we must not have a parsemiacos here 
because the sense does not terminate : these two critics, therefore, understand 
'Aaim. as the nominative, to be implied in ' AcitjTiyetffc, or 'Aaurrayevffc, as 
Wellauer maintains against Pauw, Bloiiraeld,aad Butler. Lobeck also rejected 
the reading of Tnrnebus, and maintained that it was contrary to analogy. 
Schutz thought Heath aod Bra nek's plan so harsh, that, rather than adopt it 
implicitly, he imagined a lacuna hereof two or three verses. For 4»%*ucc see 
Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 183. 6. 

f The authority of Brunck, Schutz, Blemneid, and Wesselieg has not been 
sufficient to wean Wellauer from the eaoegraphy of the MSS. in this word. 
Otoero liked the sound of it so well ifeat he dragged it in where it had not the 
.shadow of a claim to stand. Compare his oration pro lege Manilla, $. 4. and 
Gibbon's Misc. Works, ▼. 551. 

h JEschylus seems to have indulged in every kind of liberty with the Persian 
.names. The Artapaernes and Megabaaus of Herodotus are here metamor- 
phosed : and Pharandaces, after being honoured with a long penult in v, 31, 
has it shortened, v. 940. 

1 This was no more than the truth. See Herodotus, Erato cxii. as quoted by 
Dr. Blomfield hi has glossary ; in the opening of the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
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their soul. Arterabaces too, equestrian warrior, and Ma-* 
sistres, and valiant Imaeus that slays with the bow, and 
Pharandaces driver of steeds, and Sosthqnes, And others 
(file, the mighty stream and supporter of many, sent forth ; 
Susiscanes, Pegastagon native of Egypt, and the lord of 
sacred Memphis mighty Arsames k , and Ariomardus ruler 
of ancient Thebes, and natives of the fens, skilful rowers 
of galleys, and in multitude beyond all numbering. There 
follows a crowd of Lydians, delicate in their habits of life, 
and they that hold every nation native on the continent 1 , 
whom Mithragathes and valiant Areteus, inspectorTpr inces, 
and Sardis that teems with gold 1 *, send forth mounted 
on mairy chariots, squadrons of doubly and trebly-poled 
ears", a spectacle fearful to look upon. The borderers 
loo on sacred Tmolus menace that they will fling the yobs 
of servitude around Hellas, Mardon, Tharybis, that flinch 
pot from the lance, and the ftlysians who launch the 



Xanthias, beginning to tell Sosias of the terrible dream which he had just seen, 

•ays, 

K^poi ydp &prui>£ Tin itrtarpaTtvearo 

Mq&W nc M r4 /&£f4p? vwwnte #**PC« v. \ 1, 12. 

Compare Herod. VI. xii. 10. 

* Arsames is mentioned by Herodotus as commanflef of the Ethiopians that 
dwelt above Egypt, VII. lxvii. Memphis might well deserve the epithet of 
sacred : within its walls stood the temple of Vulcan, which seems to have been 
colossal even among the enormous buildings of Egypt, and the different propy- 
laea of which exhausted the reigns an4 tfeastyres of successive monarchs. 

1 The construction here well merits the epithet whicji Dr. Blomfield has 
bestowed upon it. The explication which he ^jves is vefy ingenious, and to 
me satisfactory. He understands the Ionians fo be meant here, who are no- 
where expressly mentioned )>y ifischylus, out of indignant contempt, probably, 
for their unnatural league with Persia. 

* Sejuitz considers that the gold brought down by the Paotolus was enough 
to five Satdis this epithet. Compare Herodotus, I. xvii. and Mitfaid, 
ii. 2, 3. 

B i. e. with four and six horses respectively. The same epithet is applied to 
M. T«iolus by Euripides in his Baxtchet. Aecosding to ene ef the mythologic 
.legends it was the scene of Bacchus'* second birth. It is under snail obliga- 
tions to the Turks, who call it Bouzndag. 

i2 
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javelin V Babylon too, that teems with gold, sends forth 
a promiscuous multitude in lengthened array, who both 
mount the bark p , and are confident in their valour that is 
well practised in archery. And the scimitar-wielding 
population from the whole of Asia follows in their train, 
under the dread mandates of the king. Such a flower of 
men of the Persian land is gone ; concerning whom the 
Asiatic soil which reared them is wailing with impas- 
sioned regret : and parents and wives, as they count the 
day 8, shudder at the lengthening date. 

The royal armament that makes havoc of cities, hath 
some time since passed over to the adjoining opposite 
region, having crossed the frith of Helle daughter of 
Athamas, on a cable-compacted raft q , after flinging a 
many-rivetted causeway by way of yoke over the neck of 
Ocean r . And against every land * does Asia's impetuous 
lord urge forward his godlike armament in two divisions, 
namely, infantry, and forces drawn from the sea, resting 
confidence in his strong sturdy commanders, a man equal 
to the gods of the race that sprung from gold 1 . And 



According to Herodotus, VII. lxxiv. these javelins were . nothing more for* 
■lidable than sticks with the end hardened by the fire. 

P Qui in Tigride et Euphrate navigabant; et vertendum, qui navibu* vehito- 
Unl. Pauw. 

4 Compare Herodotus, VII. axxvi. 

* So lord Byron : 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy — 

For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane as I do here. 

• The war was intended not merely against Greece, but against Europe gene- 
.rally. Compare Herodotus, VII. viii. 42. 1. 23. and liv. 7 ; and Mitford, ii. 10. 
(ed. 8vo.) 

' * Schol. a. preferred this reading; and Wellauer and Schutz retain it. It 
alludes, of course, to the way in which Jove was feigned to have made his 
approaches to the daughter of Acrisius. v. 86. Compare the phraseology of 
the Delphic oracle recorded by Herodotus, VII. cxl. 
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glancing with his eyes the dark -blue glare of a deadly 
serpent, appointed with many a troop and a large marine, 
and hurrying on his Syrian car, he is leading the war that 
vanquishes with the bow against men who are famous for 
the spear u . And no one is of such approved prowess as 
that, having made stand against a mighty torrent of men, 
he can repulse, by mighty bulwarks, the irresistible billow 
of the sea. For terrible to go nigh unto is the army of 
Persians, and valiant of soul is the host. But what mortal 
man shall elude the insidious guile of the deity ? Who is 
he that with an agile foot, of easy spring, can bound over 
it x ? For employing at the first insidious blandishments, 
it lures a man on within the toils, whence it is not possible 
for mortal to struggle out and make his escape. For 
destiny, fixed by heaven, prevailed in the olden time, and 
enjoined upon the Persians the carrying on of battlement- 
levelling wars, and the tumults of cavalry warfare, and 
demolitions of cities. They learned, too, to look upon the 
ocean mead of the wide- winding sea when it whitens with 
the violent blast, putting confidence in their slightly-con* 
structed tackling, and the fabrics in which hosts are 
wafted across the deep. By reason of these things my 
soul, clad in sables, is torn by terror, alas ! for this army of 
the Persians y ! lest the state should hear that the mighty 
city of the Susian district is drained of its population 2 , and 
the fortress of the Cissians ; (the crowded assemblage of 
women uttering this word, alas ! will reecho the strain,) 
and rending should fall upon the finely-woven vestments. 



■ The capital archery of the orientals is set in marked contrast with the 
Jieavy Grecian spear, throughout the whole of this tragedy. Compare the 
speech of Aristagoras to Cleomenes. Herod. V. xlix. 16. VII. ccxi. 7. 

Stanley explains SoKifiog by expectandus, Prof. Scholefield by expectatus. 

* Wellauer laughs to scorn the enallage by which Schutz and Dr. Blomfleld, 
after Brunck, have explained this passage. 

J See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 348. 

1 For another interpretation of this involved passage see Dr.Blomfield's note : 
Schutz would take aarv Ktvavtipov SovaiSog in apposition with *r<$\tc. 
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For all the host that drive the steed, and that tramp along 
the plains hath gone off like a swaf m df bees, along with 
the leader of the army, having crossed the ocean protnon*- 
tory common to both continents *, that is united to either 
side. And through regret for their lords, the couches 
are filled with tears: and the matrons of Persia in ex- 
tremity of anguish, each one tif them in wedded tender- 
ness j having sent off her fierce Warrior consort, is left 
behind in solitude. But tome, Persians* let us seat ou?~ 
selves beneath in this ancient dwelling, and take wary 
and deeply-counselled care,— and necessity fot so doing 
has arrived— how then fares Xerxes our king, sprung 
from Darius, being of our race that draws its name from 
our ancestor b . Is the drawing of the bow prevailing, or 
hath the might of the barbed spear won the taiastery? 
But here comes forth a light like to the eyes of gods, the 
tnother of our sovereign, fend my queen, I do her lowly 
homage* And fitting it is that we all address her with 
words of salutation. [Enter to the Chow* Jitosm.] O 
queen, supreme of Persia's deep-waisted matfonb, aged 
mother of Xerxes, hail to thee ! spouse of Darius, coftsoH 
of the Persians' god, and mother of a god thou art, unless 
in some respect our ancient fortune hath now withdrawn 
from our host. 

ATOSSA. 

Pot this reason, in truth, am I come, having left my 
gdld-garnished mansion, the common bridal-dwelling both 
of Darius and of myself. And anxiety is tearing me at 



a Prof. Scholefield agrees with Dr. Btomfiefd in understanding this of the 
bridge across the Hellespont. 

b sci Perses, son of Perseus. Cf. Herod. VII. lxi. Such, I imagine, must 
be the sense of Dr. Blomfreid's reading, with which, however, he seems little 
satisfied. Wellauer retains the old reading irarpmv{)p,iw, and adepts the ev> 
planation of the scholiast, — " causam affert Chorus, cur de Xerxe sollicttus sit, 
quod eic ipsorum gente et patre rege sit natus, eaqve tanquam epexegesis vo- 
cabulo Aap. apponitur. 
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my heart: and I will make a disclosure to you, my friends, 
being of myself by no means free from apprehension, lest 
mighty wealth, having made great speed , should, with 
his foot, overturn the weal which Darius reared, not with- 
out the assistance of some god. By reason of these things 
I have in my soul a two-fold ineffable anxiety, that men 
do not honour with reverence a multitude of riches, and 
that light shines not on those who are destitute of wealth, 
however great the strength which they may possess. For 
our wealth at all events is beyond the reach of censure, 
but touching our eye is my terror. For I reckon the 
presence of the master the eye of an household. Where- 
upon, since these things are in such a case, lend me your 
counsel in this matter, ye aged trusty servants of the Per- 
sians. For all my good measures depend on you. 

chorus. — Be well assured of this, O queen of this land, 
that thou needest not to speak twice of either word or 
deed, to which our ability will conduct us d . For thou 
summonest us who are thy well-affected advisers in these 
matters. 

atossa.— I am continually haunted by many dreams in 
the night, ever since my son, having fitted forth his arma- 
ment, went to the land of the Ionians e , purposing to lay 



c Schutz and Dr. Bio m field agree in this explanation. " Opulentia autem 
fettinans," says the former, " dicitur pro celeriter crescente. Et ut ii qui currere 
festinant, facile pedibus columnam, aut si quid occurrat ejusmodi, proruunt, 
sic opulentia dicitur celeriter festinando felicitatem eversura." 

* Wellauer explains it, omnia, in quibus vis se mihi ducem prabere vult. 
Abresch gives, Quorumcunque facultas se prabuerit ducem, h. e. quacunque 
facere erit facultas. Dr. Butler quotes with commendation the version of 
Potter : 

— where our power 

In word or deed waits on our will. 

- * 'ia6v(*)v. " lawn, or Ion" (according to the different pronunciation of the 
Hebrew) was one of the sons of Japheth, by whose family " the isles of the 
gentiles" were colonized. Gen. x. 2. It denotes Greece in general, including 
Macedonia, Dan. xi. 2. Hence the Greeks were styled 'IaoVcg by Homer ; 
and 'l&ree by Herodotus, Thucydides, etc. not from Ion the son of Xuthus, and 
grandson of Hellen, and great grandson of Deucalion: the Greek writers con- 
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it waste. But I never yet saw any so plain, as on the 
night just passed, — and I will tell it thee. Methought 
two women splendidly arrayed — the one robed in Persian 
vestments, the other, on the other hand, in Doric — came 
before my view, both in stature by far the most comely of 
those who live now-a-days, and in beauty beyond rebuke, 
and sisters of the same family. And for the country they 
inhabited, the one, having had it assigned to her by lot, 
the land of Hellas, — the other the barbaric f ; that this 
pair, as I fancied that I saw, made a feud the one with 
the other : and my son, when he heard it, was checking 
and soothing them, and he yokes them beneath his car, 
and places a collar on their necks. And the one reared 
herself aloft in these trappings, and had a tractable mouth 
in the reins ; but the other was struggling, and tears in 
pieces with her hands the harness * of the car, and whirls 
it violently along without the bit, and snaps the yoke in 
the middle : and my son falls, and his sire Darius stands 
beside him, commiserating him; and when Xerxes sees 
him, he rends his robes about his person h . These things, 
indeed, I say that I beheld last night : and when I had arisen, 
and had touched with my hands a fair-streaming fountain, 
I stood by the altar 1 , wishing to offer a sacrificial cake to 
the divinities that avert evil, to whom these rites belong. 
And I see an eagle fleeing to the altar of Phoebus ; and 
from terror I stood speechless, my friends, and afterwards 
I see a falcon speeding onward in his course with his 
pinions, and tearing his head with his talons. And the 
eagle did nothing but cower down and surrender his body. 



founding Deucalion with Noah, and adding another link to Javan's pedigree. 
Dr. Hales, Analysis of Chronology, i. 462. 

f Nothing offensive seems to have been conveyed by this epithet. Compare 
v. 260. and 397. and Virgil, ALn. ii. 504. 

9 Compare Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 28. Nem. ix. 51. Pyth. 417. 

*> See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 496. 5. 
• * Stanley points out the discordance between this and the account of Herodo- 
tus, I. cxxxii. 
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These things are tremendous for me to behold, and for 
you to hear k . For be ye well assured, my son, were he 
successful, would be a man worthy of admiration, and 
though he fail, he is not liable to be called to account by 
the state; but if he escape, will equally be sovereign of 
this realm* 

chorus. — We wish not, mother, either to terrify you 
too much by our words, or to cheer thee ; but do thou, if 
thou hast seen aught inauspicious, make thine approaches 
to the gods with supplications, and implore of them to 
bring it to pass that it may be averted, and that blessings 
may be perfected for thyself, and for thy children, and 
for the city, and for all that are dear to thee. And in the 
second place it is proper that thou pour libations both to 
earth and to the departed. And make thy prayer that 
thy husband Darius, whom thou sayest that thou didst 
see by night, would propitiously send good things for thee 
and for thy child, into the light of day from beneath the 
earth: and that what is contrary to these 1 , being detained 
beneath the earth, may be made to vanish in gloom. 
This advice have I given thee with kindly intent, explain- 
ing the portent by my own judgment™. And, touching 
these things, we conjecture that, in every respect, there 
will come to thee a good issue* 

atossa. — Well, certainly thou the first interpreter" of 
these dreams of mine, well-affected at all events hast given 



k The transition here is so extremely abrupt, that we might almost be tempted 
to imagine, with Schutz, that a verse or two had perished. " Euphemism^ 
gratia/' says Dr. Butler, " sententiam abrumpit Atossa, seque et choricos senes 
hoc saltern solatur, quod vel male re gesta, Xerxes tamen &vv7r£v0woc erit." 

1 One of the many instances which we have of the care which the ancients 
took to avoid an ominous precision of language. 

m This is rather paraphrastic perhaps; Ovfiofiavrtc dicitur is," says Schutz, 
" qui insita mentis prudentia usus, non divino numine afflatus, futura prsdicit." 
Here, however, the Chorus scarcely presage at all, strictly speaking. 

n " Inest in his, ni fallor, allusio ad omina ex occurrentium verbis capta ;. • • 
• •gaudet Atossa quod Chorus, cui primo somnium suum narraverat, felicem ejus 
exitum predixisset." Butler. 
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thy sanction to this advice. And may the issue in very 
deed be good. And all these things, as thou enjoinest, 
I trill perform to the gods, and to those dear to me be- 
neath the earth, after I shall have gone into the palace ; 
but on those points, my friends, I wish to be thoroughly 
informed, in what part of the earth is it that they say that 
Athens is situated ? 

chorus,— Far hence, hard by the west, and the 
wanings p of the sovereign sun. 

atossa.— What ! had my son in very deed a passionate 
desire to make this city his prey ? 

chorus. — Yes, for so all Hellas would be in subjection 
to the king. 

aTOSSa. — Does so numerous a force belong to them ? 

chorus. — Aye, and such an army as in good truth 
wrought the Medes much mischief 41 . 

atossa. — And what beside these things have they? Is 
there an ample store of wealth in their dwellings ? 

chorus. — They have a fountain of silver, a treasure of 
their soil r . 

atossa.— Is the bow-stretching shaft conspicuous in 
their hands * ? 

chorus.— Not at all. They have spears for close fight- 
ing, and shield-sheltered armour. 

• Pauw absolutely bursts with passion at this question of the quean-mother's. 
"Ineptuli erant," says he, "omnes Athenienses, ubi de Athenis suis a liquid 
crocitare poterant. Hoc ^schylum excusat, si communis error excusare pote- 
nt." On which Dr. Butler very coolly remarks, "Quia id erat totius hujus 
fabalfe consilium, ut Athenfes extolleret." 

P So Dr. Blomfield, after an emendation of Paaw's : Wellauer retains the 
old reading $(hva&pccmvi — Forson's note on the Hecuba, 302* and Erfurdt'a 
on Sophocles. Antigone, 421. will give an abundance of instances of Buch peri- 
phrastic phraseology. 

f e. g. the burning of Sardts, and battle of Marathon. 

r The silver mines of Laureium, with the produce of which Themistocles 
called into being the navy of Athens* 

* Wellauer clings to x c P°C» the reading of the old edd. Dr. Ehnsley, in his 
note on Eur. Med. 1334. in which he discusses more or leas at length twenty - 
five passages, alters it to xepoii/. 
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atossa.— And who is over them as their leader, and has 
the command of their army ? 

Chorus. — -They are not called the slaves nor even the 
subjects of any man* 

atossa.-^-HoW then should they abide invading foe- 
men? 

chorus. — So well do they, that they destroyed a large 
and goodly army of Darius. 

atossa. — Truly thou tellest of what is dreadful for the 
parents of those who are gone upon the expedition to 
think upon. 

chorus. — But, as it seems to me, thou shalt soon know 
the whole truth*, for the running of this man we may 
plainly perceive to be that of a Persian, and he is bringing 
some clear tidings of weal or bale for us to hear. 

Enter messenger. 

O ye cities of the whole land of Asia ! O realm of Per- 
sia, and mighty haven of opulence, how hath the ample 
weal been demolished by a single stroke, and the flower 
of the Persians is fallen and gone. Woe's me, 'tis an ill 
office to be the first to announce ills, but yet it is necessary 
to unfold the whole of the disaster of the Persians, for all 
the army of the barbarians hath perished. 

chorus. — Dismal, dismal, strange evils, and adverse, — 
alas ! alas ! Drench yourselves in tears, ye Persians, when 
ye hear of this sorrow. 

mess. — Aye, since all that armament, at all events, hath 
gone to ruin ; and I myself, beyond my hope, behold the 
day of my return ". 

chorus. — Verily this life of ours appears too long pro- 
tracted to us aged men, by reason of our hearing of this 
unlooked-for calamity. 

mess. — And in very deed I, being on the spot, and not 

* On the etymology of adjectives of this analogy see Dr. Blomfield's glossary 
to the Prometheus, v. 248. 

The phrase voarifwv vpap is common in Homer, e. g. Od. £\ 31 1. 
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having heard reports from others, can tell how great ills 
have been dealt out to the Persians. 

chorus. — Woe worth the day ! in vain did the multi- 
tude of shafts of every kind go from the land of Asia, 
against our enemy's country x , the realm of Hellas. 

mess. — The shores of Salamis, and all the adjoining 
region, are full of the corpses of those who perished by a 
wretched fate. 

chorus. — Woe worth the day ! thou tellest us that the 
dead bodies of our friends, tossed on the billow, oft im- 
mersed, are borne along upon the ebbing and flowing sur- 
face of the sea y . 

mess* — Yes, for our bows stood us in no stead, and our 
whole host perished, beaten down by the collision of the 
beaks of the vessels. 

chorus. — Scream aloud a doleful outcry, full of woe to 
the wretched Persians. How ill did they succeed in all 
things, when their host was destroyed. 

mess. — O the great abomination that the name of Sala- 
mis is to our ears. Alas ! how I sigh when I remember 
Athens. 

chorus. — Loathly certainly is Athens to us miserable : 
we have to remember, in sooth, how many of the Persian 
matrons it made widows and bereft of their husbands to 
no purpose 2 . 

x Such is Dr. Blom field's emendation, — a great improvement on the old 
reading Slav, an epithet which it might puzzle any one to account for as ap- 
plied to Greece by Persians. Wellauer felt the full force of this, but did not 
venture to depart from the vulgate. 

J I have followed Dr. Blomfield. Schutz and Heath would fain have it to 
be a reference to the planks, etc. on which those who fell overboard in the 
course of the action would endeavour to save themselves— or to the shores of 
Attica and Argolis which enclose the Saronic gulf. Dr. Butler follows the 
latter idea. Prof. Scholefield translates, Super jactatis naviutfi tabulates. 

x Abresch translates parav immerito, which is surely a mistake. " Nempe 
si Xerxes victor decessisset, acerba quidem uxoribus roatribusque tot militum 
occisor ura j act ura; sed tamen ferenda fuisset; nunc cum tot millibus hominum 
perditis nil nisi damnum et ignominiam lucratus esset, multo acerbior iis casus 
ad animum accidere debebat." Schutz. 
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atossa. — I, wretched, have for a long time kept silence* 
having been utterly astounded by the evils : for this ca- 
lamity is too great for me to speak, or to enquire about 
our sufferings. Nevertheless, it is necessary for mortals 
to endure afflictions, when the gods award them : and do 
thou compose thyself and tell us, unfolding the whole of 
our suffering, even though thou sighest over the evils: 
who is there that hath not fallen ? and whom of the 
leaders of the host shall we bewail, who, having been ap- 
pointed to a sceptred office, by his death left his file deso- 
late without their commander * ? 

mess. — Xerxes himself lives, and beholds the light. 

atossa. — Thou tellest me of a great light to my palace, 
and a serene day after a night wrapped in gloom. 

mess. — But Artembares, leader of a myriad of horse, is 
dashed against the rugged shores of Sileniae b . And Da- 
daces the chiliarch, beneath the stroke of the spear, 
bounded a light leap out of his vessel . Tenagon too, 
true-born chieftain d of the Bactrians, is haunting the sea* 
beat isle of Ajax. Lilaeus, and Arsames, and Argestes 
third, overcome, keep butting against 6 the hard shore 



* dvap%ov, the reading of Robertellus, which is adopted by Wellauer, and 
is, I think, incomparably superior to the common reading which Dr. Blomfield 
has kept in his text. At best, it is vilely tautological : Wellauer, indeed, say* 
that it can mean nothing but Heath's facetious notion, the corps of eunuchs. 
The construction is by no means' uncommon, viz. r\pr\\xov rijv toXjlv, wore dvap- 
\ov tlvai. 

b A part of the shore of Salamis, which was afterwards called wcpa Tpoiraia, 
i. e. Trophy Point. ' 

c Phraseology is every thing. In plain English, Dadaces fell overboard. 

d dpujTtvc, a happy emendation of Dr. Blomfield, which Wellauer is half 
disposed to approve. My translation by no means gives its full and exact force: 
it had, however, sometimes a more general application, e. g. all the Argonauts 
were called dpiarrjeq. See Porson's note on Eur. Med. 5. 

e The; omission of the augment in the pt/irttc dyytXucai is maintained by Her- 
mann and many critics of the continent, but denied by the generality of Eng- 
lish scholars. See Mus. Crit. ii. 644 — 655. where the question is discussed 
with great ability, and in a manner far more agreeable than that in which such 
subjects are usually presented. '' 
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wound the dove-breeding isle. Arcteus, too, that dwelt 
ne»r the sources of Egyptian Nile, Adeues, and Pheres- 
seues third, Pharnuchus, these fell from one vessel. Ma- 
ttUu? of Chrysa, commander of a myriad, leader of a body 
of thirty thousand black cavalry f , in his death, tinged his 
bright auburn, very bushy, thick, shadowy beard, changing 
ita colour with a stain of purple. And Arabus the Ma. 
gian, and Artames the Bac Irian, a settler 8 on the rugged 
land, perished there. Amestris, and Amphistreus who 
wielded a spear tbat did great execution, and the excel- 
lent Ariomardus ****** occasioning grief to Sardis, 
and. Sesames, the Mysian; Tharybis, too, commander of 
#ve times fifty ships, a Lyrnaean by descent, a hero of 
beauteous form, lies wretched, having come to an end by 
jfo means happy h . And Syennesis, foremost in gallantry, 
governor of the Cilicians, that with his single arm occa- 
sioned most trouble to the foe, fell gloriously. Of such 
pf our leaders, at all events, have I now made mention ; 
*nd I report a few of the many evils that have be** 
fallen us. 

ATogsA,~-Alas! Alas! I hear these supreme of hor- 
rors, both disgraces to the Persians, and matter for shrill 
shriekings. But turn back again and tell me this, how 
great was the number of the ships of the Greeks, that 

they resolyed to join battle with the Persian armament in 
.the encounter of vessels ? 



' See MMthw'fi Gt, Gr. $, 90. 6 'ivwog the hoise, *i iWoc (the mare) 
cavalry. 

It *eems whimsical enough that the damage sustained by the beard of this 
♦' qaptajq bold" sfowld have been uppermost in the mind of the Messenger, 
Juvenal's Lin** are a* }eaa* equally odd : Sat. x, 250-^-3. 

rr^rr quuw yidet acris 



■ i i' U ' i' ii 



Arcfeilocbi (*wto»ro ardentejn. 
. 9 ykrpWf Jwqww ib* /temper dwpwjtfium ap sedew habitants, sepulchrum 
scjl f iButfer. 

b Adjectum est iUud ok jtaX tbrvx^C* it eum plani&sime et miserrime peri- 
ifffe wdt&t* Swuli fPfld* «4 iatiai et nostraJbes loquuntur, mt i» tkt happiest 
manner possible, h. e. miserrime. Butler. 
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mess. — So far as numbers are concerned, be well as* 
sured that the barbarians had the advantage with their 
ships : for the whole number of those of the Greeks 
amounted to ten squadrons of thirty, and of these one 
tenth was selected apart from the rest *. But Xerxes, for 
I know this also, had a thousand, the number of those 
which he led : and those which exceeded in swiftness 
were two hundred and seven ; thus runs report. Do we 
seem to you to have been inferior in fight in this respect k ? 
But 'twas some divinity that depressed the balance with a 
counterpoise of fortune. The gods preserve the city of 
the goddess Pallas ] . 

atossa. — la then the city of Athens not yet laid waste? 

mess.— It is; for while there are men there is a sure 
bulwark ro . 

atossa.— And what was the commencement of the en- 
counter of the ships ? Tell us ; who began the fight, was 
it the Greeks, or my son, presuming on the multitude of 
bis ships ? 

mess. — 'Twas some fiend, lady, or evil spirit appearing 
from some quarter or another that began all the mischief. 
For a Greek that had come from the host of the Atheni- 
ans n , told thy son Xerxes this, that, when the gloom of 
murky night should come, the Greeks would not remain, 
but, springing on the benches of their vessels, would aeve*- 
rally, in different directions, save their lives by stealthy 
flight. And he, as soon as he heard it, not aware of the 
guile of the Greek, nor of the jealousy of the gods, pub- 
lishes this order to all his captains, that when the sun 

* Compare Mitford, ii. 157. and 185, note. 

k Tytie non debet cum payy conjungi, sed seorsim sumptum verti, hac ea p*rt*, 
i. e. quod ftd numerum adtinet. * Heath. 

* So WeHauer arranges this verse ; and it is, perhaps, a more natural and easy 
way ef eluding the captious petulance of Pauw than to give it to the Chorus, as 
Dr. Blomfield proposes. 

m The same idea occurs in Thucyd. I. cxliti. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 66. and m a 
fragment of AUwus, which has been imitated by sir Wilfcam Jones. 

* Sieinas. See Herodotus, VIII. lxxvi. 
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should have ceased to illumine the earth with his rays, 
and darkness should occupy the temple of the firmament, 
they should draw up the squadron of the ships in three 
lines, to watch the offing, and the straits in which the 
billows chafe loudly, and others in a circle around the isle 
of Ajax ; so that if the Greeks should elude horrible de- 
struction, by discovering any escape for their ships by 
stealth, it was decreed, that they all should lose their 
heads. To this effect he spake from a soul exceedingly 
frantic ; for he knew not that which was preordained of 
heaven. And they, without disorder, and with obedient 
mind, both provided supper p for themselves, and the 
mariner lashed his oar to the rowlock well adapted for 
rowing. And when the light of the sun had waned, and 
night had come on, every man, master of an oar q , went 
on board his ship, and every one that was over the arms, 
and one line of ships of war r cheered on another line, and 
they make sail as each had been appointed, and all the 
live-long night the commanders of the ships were keeping 
the whole naval host occupied in nautical manoeuvres. 
And night withdrew, and the force of the Greeks by no 
means made a stealthy escape in any direction. When 
too, indeed, the day drawn by white steeds had occupied 
the whole earth, of radiance beautiful to behold, first of 
all a shout from the Greeks greeted echo like a song% 



° Strictly, the precinct. Dr. Butler compares Lucretius, v. 1435. 
mundi magnum et versatile templum. 

P Wellauer favours tbe very ingenious conjecture started by Dr. Blom field 
in his note. Stanley understands it as the only meal taken by the Persians in 
the course of the day. Compare Herodotus, Polymnia, cxx. and Mitford, 
ii.117. 

i The use of this phrase by Euripides is censured by Aristotle, Rhet. III. ii. 
• bVX. knurr. Interpreter de milite classiario; nam quemadmodum remiges 
metaphorice remorum dvaKreg appellabantur, sic milites armorum pr&fecti. 
Schutz. 

r See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 78. 

• fixoit which is found written above the common reading 4%jf.in one of the 
king's MSS. at Paris, and in one of those preserved at Cambridge, was also pro- 
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and echo dwelling in the island-rock at the same instant 
responded an inspiriting shout : and terror fell on all the 
barbarians, baulked of their purpose ; for not as in flight 
were the Greeks then chaunting the solemn paean, but 
speeding on to battle with high-spirited gallantry. And 
the trumpet, with its voice, set on fire their whole line ; 
and forthwith, with the collision of the dashing oar, at the 
word of command they smote the roaring brine. Quickly 
too were they within view. The right squadron, well 
marshalled S was led on foremost in good order, and 
second, their whole force was coming forth against us, 
and we could at the same time hear a mighty shout 11 : 

SONS OF THE GREEKS ! ON ! FREE YOUR COUNTRY, AND 
FREE YOUR CHILDREN, YOUR WIVES, THE ABODES TOO OF 
THE GODS OF YOUR FATHERS, AND THE TOMBS OF YOUR 

ancestors; now is the conflict for them all! And 
sooth to say, a murmur of the Persian tongue met them 
from our line, and no longer was it a moment for dallying; 
but immediately ship dashed her brazen prow at ship. 
And it was a Grecian vessel that commenced the engage- 
ment, and breaks off the whole of the figure-head of a 
Phoenician ship ; and each commander severally directed 
his bark x against another of the enemy's. At first; in- 



posed as a conjecture by Pieraon, in his commentary on Mceris. It has been 
approved by Bmnck, Porson, Schutz, and Blomfield : sufficient authorities, 
though we say nothing of its advantage in poetical beauty. Wellauer, however, 
retains the old reading, and reprobates the construction ti><p. j)x°** 

' vbraxrov, the reading of all the edd. except the Aldine. Four MSS. read 
d/TCLKj-uQ, and one has it as a various reading in the margin. Dr. Blomfield 
has adopted it from an undue respect to the scholiast's explanation fur tirraZ- 
iag, which, as Wellauer remarks, may as well be understood to refer to jofoft^j. 

u Compare the war-song of the unfortunate patriot Riga, beginning Atvn 
iccudeQ t&v 'EXXiyva>v, of which a translation may be found among lord Byron's 
miscellaneous poems. 

> Similar synecdoche to that of trabe, Horace, Ode I. i. 13. and Virgil, 
JEn. iii. 191. The ancients appear to have employed this figure of rhetoric in 
reference to ships in every possible way, except that which is so familiar to our- 
selves : they never speak of so many ' saiW 

K 
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deed, the stream 7 of the Persian armament bore up 
against them : but when the multitude of our ships had 
been crowded in the strait, and there was no possibility 
of their helping each other, but they were smashing their 
entire equipment of oars which was struck by their own 
brazen-faced beaks, and the Grecian vessels, not without 
science, were smiting them in a circle on all sides, and the 
hulls of our vessels were upset, and the sea was no longer 
visible, filled as it was with wrecks and the slaughter of 
men. The shores, too, and the rocks were filled with dead 
bodies ; and every ship, as many as ever there were of the 
barbaric armament, was rowed in flight without any order. 
And the foe * was smiting, cleaving us as it were tunnies % 
or any draught of fishes, with fragments of oars, and 
broken pieces of the wreck ; and wailing filled the ocean 
brine with shrieks, until the eye of murky night removed 
it b . But for the multitude of our woes, — no, not if I could 
recite them in order for ten days, could I complete the 
tale for thee. For be thou well assured of this, that there 

J This expressioD occurs above, v. 90. and we have something very similar in 
Sophocles, Antig. 129. It seems to be meant to express number rather than 
impetuosity. 

* Dr. Blomfield rejects roi, the reading of all the editions : — in this he had the 
support of Dr. Elmsley, who thus delivers his opinion in the Museum Criticum : 
" We doubt whether the Attic poets, except in the Doric parts of the tragedy, 
ever use rot as the nominative plural of either 6 or 8g. The licence which they 
take seems to consist in using those cases of the prspositive article which begin 
with r, instead of the corresponding case of the relative article, as rbv for 
8v,"etc. 

Wellauer, however, and Hermann in his note on Soph. Ajax, v. 1383. of his 
edition, do battle for the old reading. 

* The very amusing argument maintained by Dr. Blomfield, in his note, would 
surely prove a fortiori, that " the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle" was 
greatly addicted to the cfoace of the wild boar. 

b I have translated the common reading, as explained by Dr. Blomfield j who, 
however, suspects its soundness, and would read aty'intro. 

Schutz points out the phrase vvmbg 6<p9a\fi6Q, meaning the moon, in the 
Seven against Thebes, v. 386 ; (ed. Blomf.) but explains the expression now 
before us as a periphrasis for night. In this Wellauer agrees: " vvicrbc oppa," 
•saya he, "est nocth tenebra (v. Seidl. ad Eur. Iph. T. 110.) eaeque pugnantibus 
et ejulantibus eripuerunt aspectum eorum quae fiebaut. 
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never fell in a single day a multitude of men of such 
amazing numbers c . 

atossa. — Alas! alas! a mighty ocean of ills hath, in 
truth, burst d on both the Persians and the entire race 
of the barbarians. 

mess. — Be now well assured of this, that the evil hath 
not yet reached its half. Such a visitation of ills hath 
come upon them, as to overbalance these even twice over. 

atossa. — And what ihance can have befallen that is yet 
more hostile than these ills? Say what misfortune this is, 
which, thou sayest, hath farther come upon the host, 
verging to greater horrors. 

mess. — As many of the Persians as were in the very 
bloom of life, most valiant in their spirit, and distinguished 
by their high birth, and stood ever foremost in the confi- 
dence of our monarch himself, have fallen foully by a most 
inglorious doom. 

atossa. — Alas ! the wretch that I am made, my friends, 
by the horrible misfortunes. And by what kind of doom 
sayest thou that these of whom thou speakest perished ? 

mess. — There is an island lying off the shores of Sala- 
mis, small 6 , a dangerous station for ships, which Pan, who 
delights in the dance, haunts, on its beach. Thither 
[Xerxes] sends these of whom I tell you, in order that, 
when the foemen wandering out of f their ships should 
make their escape to the island, they might slay the sol- 
diery of the Greeks, an easy prey, and rescue their com- 

* Dr. Butler compares Shakspeare, K. Henry V. iv. (near the end.) 

<* Compare Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 183. 6. and §. 189. obs. 3. 

c Herodotus, VIII. lxxvi. has applied the diminutive vrjtrida to Psyttaleia. 
The exploit which Aristides performed on it, (ch. xcv.) is given in detail by 
Plutarch. 

f This sense of (pOeipttrOai is given by Hesychius : it is so explained here by 
. Abreschius, who quotes Dio Chrysostom and Aristides the orator in proof of this 
use of it. Brunck, in his note on Sophocles, CEd. Tyr. 1502. has quoted several 
-passages, some of which are not enumerated by Dr. Blomfield in his glossary. 
Erfurdt, however, is strongly inclined to confine this sense to the compound 
cviiTripifBtipHrOat, Dr. Elmsley has no note on the verse. 

k2 
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rades from the streams of ocean 8 : ill informed touching 
futurity ; for when god gave the glory of the naval battle 
to the Greeks, on that very day having fortified their 
todies in their armour well- wrought of brass, they leaped 
out of their vessels, and hemmed in the whole island on 
all sides, so that they were at a loss whither they should 
betake themselves ; for often were they smitten by stones 
from their hands, and arrows falling on them from the 
bowstring destroyed them. And at last, having charged 
them with one onslaught, they smite, they mangle the 
limbs of the wretches, until they had utterly destroyed 
the life of all of them. And Xerxes shrieked aloud, when 
he saw the depth of his calamities; for he had a seat b that 
commanded a clear view of the whole armament, a high 
hill near the ocean brine; and having rent his clothes, 
and uttered a shrill wail, after issuing orders quickly to 
the land forces, he dismisses them in disordered flight. 
Such a misfortune is it thine to wail over, in addition to 
the aforementioned. 

- atossa. — O hateful divinity ! How hast thou then de- 
luded the minds of the Persians : and bitter did my son 
find the vengeance of renowned Athens, and those of the 
barbarians, whom Marathon formerly destroyed, sufficed 
not, for whom my son, thinking to exact an atonement, 
drew upon himself so great a multitude of sufferings in 
addition. But say thou — those of the ships which 
escaped destruction — where didst thou leave these? 
knowest thou so as to tell clearly ? 

mess. — The commanders of the ships, indeed, which 
survived the conflict, tumultously take to flight 1 , not in 



9 'EvaXioi 7ropoi notant h. 1. f return inter Salamina et insulam. Butler. 

h So Dr. Blomfield and Schutz, after an emendation of Hemsterhusiiis : — 
Dr. Elmsley, however, controverts its propriety in his note on the Bacchae, 661. 
and Wellauer has not admitted it. 

It was on mount ^Bgaleos orCorydallus that Xerxes sat surrounded by secre- 
taries. Herodotus, VIII. xc. 

1 aigovvTCLi, vulg. aipovrcu cum Blomfieldio dedi ex sententia Elmsleii ad 
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good order, with all the sail they can make. And the 
residue k of the forces perished both in the land of the 
Boeotians — some around the fountain spring suffering 
from thirst, and some exhausted by panting — and we pass 
on thence into the territory of the Phocians, and the land 
of Doris, and the Melian bay, where Spercheius waters 
the plain with kindly stream ; and thence the soil of the 
land of Achaia 1 , and the city of the Thessalians received 
us, suffering for want of food : here, indeed, very many 
perished both of thirst and of hunger ; for both these 
evils befel us. We came also into the land of Magnesia, 
and the country of the Macedonians, to the ford of the 
Axius, and the fenny reed of Bolbe, and to mount Pan- 
gaeus, land of Edonia. And in this night god called up 
winter out of his season m , and congeals the whole stream 
of hallowed 11 Strymon. And any one that had aforetime 
not at all believed in the gods, then made prayer in ori- 
sons, doing reverence to earth and heaven. And after 
that the host had ceased from offering their many invo- 
cations, it makes its passage across the ice-concreted 
stream. And whosoever of us had sped our way before 
the rays of the god° had been shed abroad, hath escaped; 

Eur. Heracl. 505. Non nego quidem, <pvy. atpturOai quoque dici posse, sed 
hoc non erit fugam caper e, stdfugam eligere. Wellauer. 

k Schutz wonders that no notice is taken of the forces left under command of 
M ardonius. Dr. Butler very justly remarks, " Sin dixisset ille multa hominum 
millia cum Mardonio in Graecia remansisse, aliquantum specula Choro et 
Atossae forte elucere potuisset, hujus tragoedia? consilio plane aliens. 

1 Achaia Phthiotis. Schutz. 

» The battle of Salamis was fought on the twentieth of October, 480, B. C. 
Mitford, ii. 186. 

n Schutz, after rebuking the Latin translator, gives " casti. Hoc enim fluviis 
tribuitur epitheton, propter nymphas qua eos incolere feruntur." 

I cannot help thinking that the epithet has a more specific force : Herodotus, 
I. cxxxviii. says of the Persians') mfiovTai irorapo'bc fidKurra, 

• Deum absolute pro sole apud Graecos poet as usurpari, notissimum est. Ita 
• Euripides in Medea, v. 356. et in Oreste, v. 1018. ed. Matth. 

Maxime vero Persis convenit haec loquendi formula ; quos solem pro sum mo 
Deo habuisse, Herodot. I. cxxxi. Strabo, XV. 6.732. Justin. I. x. Macro- 
bius, I. vi. et alii complures tradiderunt. Stanley. 
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for the brilliant orb of the sun blazing with his beams, 
darted them p through the middle of the stream, warming 
it with its blaze. They fell, too, one upon another ; and 
happy, in sooth, was any that most speedily broke off 
the breath of life. And as many as survived and attained 
to safety, having with difficulty made their way through 
Thrace with much toil q , having made their escape, have 
reached, in no great numbers, the land that contains their 
homes ; so that the city of the Persians may well wail, 
regretting the dearest youth of our country. These 
•tidings are true : but I omit to tell you of many of the 
horrors which god hath hurled dowu upon the Persians. 

chorus. — O daemon, hard to struggle with, how ex- 
ceedingly heavy hast thou with thy feet leaped on the en- 
tire Persian race ! 

atossa. — Alas ! wretch that I am now that our host 
hath been utterly ruined. O thou plain phantom of my 
visions of the night, how exceedingly clearly didst thou 
discover the horrors to me. And sorrily indeed did ye 
interpret these things. But notwithstanding, since your 
speech sanctions this, I would fain first of all make my 
prayers to the gods ; then will I come, after fetching from 
my dwelling a sacrificial cake, offerings both for earth and 
for the departed : over things past recal I am aware, but 
it may be that somewhat more auspicious may befal here- 
after. And it behoves you to communicate faithful coun- 
sels with the faithful, touching what has taken place; and 
for my son, if he come hither before me, soothe ye him, 
and escort him into his dwelling, lest even a further horror 
be added over and above to our horrors'. 

[Exit ATOSSA. 

p Wellauer defends this old reading against the conjectural emendation pro- 
posed by Dr. Blomfield in his note : " rropov tfojw est duXOelv liroirjat, ut recte 
explicat schol. 

4 Wellauer adopts the idea of Porson, that this most inharmonious verse was 
intended to express the toilsome march of the shattered remnant of the army. 
Dr. Blomfield questions the soundness of the remark. 

r sc. the suicide of Xerxes. 
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CHORUS. 



O sovereign Jove! now hast thou* destroyed the arma- 
ment of the Persians, proud in their vaunting, and ample 
in their number ; and thou hast veiled in gloomy grief the 
city of Susa and of Ecbatana : and many of our virgins ', 
rending their head-gear with their delicate hands, sharing 
in the sorrow, drench their bosoms with thick-dripping 
tears. Our Persian matrons too, in excess of wailing, 
longing for the sight of the recent wedlock of their hus- 
bands, and the drapery of their couches covered with 
elegant tapestry, delight of their delicate youth, having 
abandoned them, are sorrowing with most insatiate sighs. 
And I, for my part, take for my theme the signally melan- 
choly doom of the departed . 

Now, in truth, the whole of the land of Asia made deso- 
late moans. For Xerxes led forth, O gods! and Xerxes 
lost, well-a-day ! Xerxes managed all things haplessly in 
his barks of the ocean. Oh! why was not Darius at that 
time in command, so innocuous x , a lord of the bow to the 
citizens, beloved sovereign of the dwellers in Susa? The 
ships, uniform in their sails, and having black beaks, car- 



• To make this verse complete, ( Anaplastic Dim. Acat.) a syllable is wanting. 
Schutz, after Turnebus, supplies dXV at the beginning. Dr. Blomfield is most 
inclined to receive Schutz's conjecture, vvv fikv Tltpa&v. In his critique on Por- 
son's Hecuba in the Edinburgh Review, Dr. Elmsley proposed either vvv rStv 
n. or vvv ad II. Wellauer, unable to persuade himself that there is any omis- 
sian, proposes to read Iltpodtav. 

1 1 have followed Dr. Blomfield's explication given in the appendix : we have 
Porson's authority for reading fatpuoaXloic. 

Prof* Scholefield explains pSpov, non fatum, sed n&niam obfaium. 

x I have followed Wellauer, who retains the old reading in preference to 
oforw, a conjectural emendation of Heath's, which has been adopted by Brunck, 
Schutz, and Dr. Blomfield. " ovicia," says the German editor, " est nondum; 
• . • . Prs magnitudine enim calamitatis, quam Xerxes perpessus est, minoris 
damni, quod Dario obtigit, oblitus, et laudator temporis acti, interrogat Chorus, 
cur Xerxes non aeque incolumem potuerit exercitum servare ac Darius." 
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ried forth both our land forces and our marines, O gods ! 
and ships were their destruction, well-a-day ! the ships 
with their all-destructive attacks, and through the hands 
of the Ionians, as we hear, barely made his escape to the 
champagne and chilly tracts of Thrace. They therefore, 
indeed, first met their doom, alas ! left of necessity, ah ! 
around the shores of Cynchreia y , woe's me! they have 
.been drenched by the billows. Moan, and bite the lip, 
and raise aloud the cry of bitterness ; laments that shall 
reach the heavens, woe's me ! and lengthen out the dis- 
mally-sounding shout", the piteous cry. And torn dread- 
fully by the sea, alas! they are lacerated by the dumb 
{fishes], ah ! children of the unpolluted, woe's me ! and 
■the dwelling mourns its lord, bereft of him, and parents 
that are left childless, woe's me ! advanced in age, wailing 
the calamities sent on them by the divinities, now hear 
the whole of their sorrow. And they in sooth throughout 
the land of Asia, no longer own the Persian sway, nor any 
longer pay their tribute a under constraints imposed by 
their sovereign, nor with prostrations on the ground will 
they hold themselves in subjection 6 : for the might of our 
monarch hath utterly perished. And no longer is the 
tongue of mortals held in check : for the people have 
been set at liberty to speak their mind freely, since the 
yoke of strength hath been loosened. And the sea- 

• J A name for Salamis. 

s Schutz and Wellauer are in no wise scandalised by the uaanalogical form,. 
Poanv so long a train of epithets would be sufficiently awkward, to make us 
welcome Dr. Blomfield's reading, even were it no more* than a conjecture. 

» Dr.Blomfield, in his glossary, remarks that daofiSc is used by Greek writers 
specifically of Persian tributes. The extreme exactness with which the divided 
'payments of the different satrapies were adjusted, may account for this. See 
Herodotus, III. lxxxix — xcvi. 

* The form which the grammarians call the middle future, very frequently 
occurs in a passive sense. Compare Prom. 759. Sept. c. Theb. 204. Agam. 
590. Dr. Monk's note on Eur. Hippol. 1458. and Matthia's Gr. Gr. $. 496. 
obs. 8. 
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washed isle of Ajax, stained with gore as to its soil, holds 
the fortunes of the Persians c . 

Reenter atossa. 

My friends, whosoever is familiarized to afflictions, 
knows that when a surge of troubles comes upon mortals, 
they are wont to dread all things : and when the divinity 
blows kindly, to feel confident that the same divinity will 
constantly propel their fortunes with a favourable breeze. 
For to me now all things are full of terror d , and before 
my eyes appear the adverse dispensations of the gods ; 
and there is ringing in my ears a strain not soothing; 
such an amazement in consequence of these horrors scares 
my soul. Wherefore I have come this way from my house 
a second time, without either car or my former pomp, 
bringing propitiatory drink-offerings for the sire of my 
child, things which are soothing charms to the dead; 
both white milk, sweet to the taste, from a pure cow, and 
the distillation of the flower-craftsman, all-pellucid honey, 
along with limpid drops of a virgin fountain, and liquid 
unmingled from its wild mother, this joy of an ancient 
vine ; and the fragrant fruit of the pale-green olive, that 
ever flourishes as to life in its leaves, is at hand, and 
wreathed flowers 6 , children of the all- teeming earth. But, 
my friends, chaunt ye lays in accordance with these liba- 
tions of the dead f , and call up the deified Darius, and I 

c I have followed Schutz : " Nempe post ret II. non ffiapara sed irp&ypara 
suppleo ; id quod multo fortius et antecedentibus aptius est." 

d I have followed Dr. Bkm field implicitly. Wellauer will not receive the 
punctuation of the scholiast, nor will he bear of the introduction of rd in v. 610. 
To make any. sense* he is- driven to explain r& Avraia Ot&v, supplicationes deo- 
rum, on the authority of Hesychius, who explains avralog by ics<rto£, and after 
all professes himself quite dissatisfied. Professor Scholefield understands by 
iravra r& Avrala Oe&v, omnia qua a diis occurrunt. 

• In his note on this passage, Stanley anticipates Mr. Simmons in the correc- 
tion of the fragment of Chsremon's Centaur, preserved in Atheneus, which he 
has proposed in the preface to his translation of the Agamemnon, p. xiii j wap- 
<p6poQ occurs in a very different sense in Pindar, Pyth. vi. 13. 

r See Hermann's note on Sophocles, Antigone, 598. 
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will convey to the gods below these honours that are to 
be drank by earth. 

chorus. — Royal dame, venerable majesty of the Per- 
sians, do thou convey libations to the mansions beneath 
the earth, and we, in our lays, will implore those that lead 
away the departed, to be gracious beneath the earth. 
Come, O ye holy divinities below the earth, both Earth 
and Mercury, and thou, monarch of the dead, send from 
beneath the spirit into the light of day : for if he knows 
any remedy 8 of our ills, he alone of mortals could tell the 
termination. Does then the godlike monarch, of blessed 
memory, hear me as I utter the barbaric clear plaintive 
dismal cries of every possible variety ? A loud outcry will 
I make over our utterly wretched sorrows. Does he then 
hear me from beneath the earth? But do thou, O Earth, 
and ye other rulers of the infernal regions, suffer the illus- 
trious divinity, Susa-born god of the Persians, to pass 
from your dwellings, and send him into upper air, such 
an one as never heretofore Persian mould covered 11 . Ve- 
rily, dear was the man, and dear is his sepulchre, for dear 
was the character that lies here entombed. And thou, 
Aidoneus, that dost send the shades to this upper world, 
set at liberty, Aidoneus, Darius * * * *. For as at no 
time he was the destroyer of men by the wasting calami- 
ties of war, so he was called by his Persians, counsellor 
divine; and counsellor divine he was, since he conducted 
the host well. Lord*, ancient lord, come, draw nigh, 

ff I have followed the old reading clkoq, which I cannot help thinking pre- 
ferable to &xoq> a conjectural emendation of Pauw's. As, however, the latter 
has been adopted by Schutz, For son, and Dr. Blomfield, I may perhaps be 

allowed to quote Wellauer's note in my defence : " non propterea Da- 

rium vocat, ut plura etiara mala enarret, sed ut eorum, quae adsunt, remedium 
inveniat; neque omnino exspectat, eum nova mala narraturum esse. Neque 
ullius momenti sunt, qua? contra vulgatam afferunt ; nam et rckkov in multis 
dictionibus ita adhibetur, ut comparativa ejus vis fere evanescat, neque irtpaq 
abundat antecedente clkoq." — 

h On the character and policy of Darius, compare Mi t ford, ii. p. 32, note, 
and pp. 39, 45, and 108. 

1 Baal, dominus, cum terrainatione Graeca. Muller. 



i 
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come on the topmost peak of the mound, raising the saf- 
fron-dyed sandal of thy foot, displaying the tip of thy 
regal tiara. Pass forth and come, O Darius, author of 
no ill: Hoa! Show thyself, sovereign lord, that thou 
mayest hear the sorrows of our sovereign, strange in their 
nature, and new. For a Stygian gloom is hovering over 
us ; for our youth have already sunk in ruin beneath the 
earth. Pass forth and come, O Darius, author of no ill; 
Hoa ! alas ! alas ! O thou that didst die deeply deplored 
by thy friends! Why were these horrors permitted to 
befal thy son through a twofold trespass, by reason of 
indiscretion? All the three-banked galleys of this our 
land have utterly perished, so as to be no longer galleys k . 

The ghost of darius rises* 

Ye trustiest of the trusty l ! ye compeers of my youth, 
aged Persians, with what trouble is it that our city is 
troubled ? the ground groans, is smitten and torn. And 
beholding as I do my consort here near my sepulchre, I 
am troubled, I have also received soothing libations "\ 
And ye are wailing, standing near my sepulchre, and 
shouting shrill in cries that evoke the shades, ye piteously 
summon me. And exit is no easy matter, both in all other 
respects, and also inasmuch as the gods beneath the 
ground are better at receiving than at letting go. Not- 
withstanding, I having power among them, have come; 
and be thou quick, that I may not be censured for the 
time of my absence. What new heavy calamity hath be- 
fallen the Persians ? 

chorus. — I shrink in awe from looking on thee, and I 

* I have endeavoured, in this desperate place, to follow the reading proposed 
with so much modesty by Dr. Blomfield. 

1 Dr. Butler translates, O maxims Jideles omnium, and this is the sense given 
to the words by Hermann and professor Scholefield. Stanley gives, O fida 
proles jidelium patrum. 

m irptvptvfa the reading of some MSS. is preferred by Scbutz in his note* 
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shrink in awe from speaking in thy presence, by reason of 
my ancient reverence for thee. 

darius. — Aye, but since won by thy groanings I have 
come from below, utter not a tale at all prolix, but con- 
cise, and tell me, and complete the whole, dismissing 
thine awe for me. 

' chorus. — I dread to comply, and I dread to speak in 
thy presence, telling things hateful in the telling to 
friends. 

darius. — Well, since the ancient dread of thy spirit is 
an obstacle to thee n , do thou, aged partner of my bed, 
high-born dame, cease from these wailings and groans of 
thine, and give me a clear account. Human calamities 
must befal mankind . For many ills arise to mortals out 
of the sea, and many out of the land, if a very long life 
be far protracted p . 

atossa. — O thou that in thy happy lot didst exceed all 
mortals, inasmuch as thou q , so long as thou didst behold 
the radiance of the sun, an object of admiration, didst lead 
a life of delight among thy Persians ; now too do I count 
thee happy, dead as thou wast before thou didst witness 
the depth of ills r . For in brief space of time 5 thou shalt 

B (ppev&v AvBdirrerai ex Eur. Med. 53. reponi vult Blomf. praeeunte Wake- 
fieldio, quia dvOiararai cum genitivo <f>pivG*v jungi nequeat. Sed genitivus a 
IkoQ pendet, dvOdirrtTcu autem propter 8&oe iraXatbv, non satis commodum est, 
neque id present! tempore dici poterat. Wellauer. 

° Wellauer adopts into his text the same reading which Dr. Blomfield has 
received. My readers will do well to mark the distinction pointed out in the 
note on v. 712. 

p Compare Juvenal, x. 265. 

i Cjq is the reading of Porson and Wellauer. Brunck first introduced og, of 
which Dr. Elmsley has expressed his approbation in a note on Sophocles, 
CEd.K.35. 

r Compare Isaiah, lvii. I ; Eccles. iv. 2. 

• This is the common reading, and is adopted by Dr. Blomfield. Wellauer, 
however, with Porson, reads Xoyy.. ..^povy enim quum per se, turn propter 
versum sequentem, minus commodum est, et facile inferri potuit a librariis, 
quibus displicebat pvfhv iv \6ytft. 
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hear, Darius, the whole tale. The fortunes of the Per- 
sians have been utterly o'erthrown, to say all in one 
word* 

darius. — In what way ? came there any blast of pesti- 
lence, or a rebellion on the city ? 

atossa. — Not at all ; but the whole host hath been ut- 
terly destroyed about Athens. 

darius. — And which of my sons led an armament thi- 
ther*? tell me. 

. atossa. — Impetuous Xerxes, after draining the whole 
surface of the continent. 

darius. — Was it by land or by sea that he, wretched, 
made this foolish effort ? 

atossa. — Both. There was a twofold face of two ar- 
maments . 

• darius. — And how too did such large land forces ac- 
complish their passage ? 

atossa. — With engines he bridged the frith of Helle, 
so as to have a passage. 

darius. — And did he effect this, so as to enclose the 
mighty Bosporus? 

atossa. — Such is the fact : and some one of the divini- 
ties by some means touched his judgment. 

darius. — Alas ! some mighty daemon came, so that he 
had not his right senses. 

atossa. — Yes — so that we can see how evil an issue he 
accomplished. 

darius. — And how fared they over whom ye are thus 
pouring your lament? 

atossa.— The naval force having sustained great dam- 
age was the destruction of the land armament. 

1 So Wellauer points the verse, and I think it makes the question more 
spirited. 

u I cannot but think that (rrparivfmroiv is decidedly the preferable reading. 
It has a very fair show of authorities in its favour, and is received by Schutz 
and Wellauer. The latter undervalues the rule laid down by Dr. Elmsley, 
that dvoiv never occurs with the plural in Attic Greek. Compare his notes on 
Sophocles, (Ed. Col. 531. and Eurip. Med. 798. 
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darius. — And hath the whole host thus utterly been 
"destroyed by the spear? 

atossa. — Aye, so that, moreover, the whole city of 
Susa mourns its desolation \ 

darius. — O ye gods ! the support and assistance of the 
army, how vain it was y ! 

atossa. and the whole population of the Bactrians 

hath perished in utter ruin, and not even an old man is 
there left. 

darius. — Unhappy that he is ! how much of the youth 
of our allies then hath he destroyed. 

atossa. — They say too that Xerxes alone and desti- 
tute, with not many — 

darius. ended how and where*? is there any 

escape ? 

atossa.- -came delighted to the bridge that links be- 
tween the two (continents.) 

darius. and reached in this continent? is this true? 

atossa. — Yes : a clear account prevails ; in this, at all 
events, there is no dispute. 

darius. — Alas ! swift indeed came the accomplishment 
of the oracles ; and upon my son Jove hath inflicted the 
consummation of the divine declarations : whereas it hap- 
pened that I confidently hoped that the gods would bring 
these things to their complete fulfilment after a long issue. 
But when a man is himself speeding onward, god also 
lends a hand to his destruction. Now a fountain of ills 
seems to have been discovered for my friends. And my 
son, not understanding this, hath brought it about by his 

"* Wellauer, after Schutz, marks this as a broken speech interrupted by the 
exclamation of Darius. 

y So Dr. Blomfield and the common reading. Several MSS. however, give 
Ktdvrjg, and this is adopted by Schutz and Wellauer ; with this difference, 
that Schutz considers the verse to be spoken in bitter irony, the latter in sober 
sadness. 

z This line had been sadly mangled and altered by different editors, till 
Porson pointed a note of interrogation after reXcvrav, thus marking the de- 
pendence of that infinitive on <paaiv in the preceding verse. 
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juvenile presumption ; who hoped to check in its course* 
the sacred Hellespont, the Bosporus stream of the god, 
like a slave, with bands, and was for reducing the stream 
to order; and binding it with forge-wrought fetters, ac- 
complished a great road for his great army, mortal as he 
was; and he thought, not in discretion, that he should 
have the mastery of all the gods, and of Neptune* 
Wherefore did not a distemper of soul possess my son ? 
I fear lest my great fabric of wealth should become a prey 
to the first comer. 

atossa. — These things does impetuous Xerxes learn 
by consorting with evil men ; and they tell him, how that 
thou didst win great wealth for thy children with thy 
spear, but that he, from want of manhood, wars at home, 
and not at all augments his hereditary opulence. Hear- 
ing such taunts as these oftentimes from evil men, he 
planned this expedition and armament against Greece. 

darius. — And so, in truth, a work hath been accom- 
plished by him b exceedingly great, ever to be had in re- 
membrance, such as never at any time utterly drained this 
falling city of Susa, ever since sovereign Jove awarded 
this honour, that a single man should bear sway over the 
whole of sheep-nurturing Asia, wielding a sceptre of rule. 
For a Mede was the first commander of the host; and 
another, his son, completed this work; for Prudence 

* I have followed the punctuation of Wellauer, which Dr. Blomfield also 
has proposed in his note. 

b I have followed Hermann in translating this as the singular : see his note 
on Sophocles, (Ed. Col. 1487. 

Dr. Butler's enumeration of the kings agrees with that given by Dr. Blom- 
field in his note, v. 771. I shall subjoin that of sir I. Newton: " The poet 
here attributes the founding of the Medo-Persian empire to the two immediate 
predecessors of Cyrus, the first of which was a Mede, and the second was his 
son : the second was Darius the Mede, the immediate predecessor of Cyrus, 
according to Daniel ; and therefore the first was the father of Darius, that is, 
Achsuerus, Assuerus, Oxyares, Aseres, prince Axeres, or Cyaxares, the word 

Cy signifying a prince " The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended, 

p. 308. 

Compare Mitford, vol. ii. pp. 23. and 30. 
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managed the helm of his soul. And third from him Cy- 
rus, a happy man, when he reigned gave peace to all his 
friends; and acquired the people of the Lydians and 
Phrygians, and subdued by his prowess the whole of 
Ionia. For god did not abhor him, because he was dis- 
creet. And fourth in order a son of Cyrus ruled the host: 
and Smerdis c reigned fifth, a disgrace to his country, and 
to the ancient throne: but valiant Artaphrenes a , along 
With friends, whose part this was, slew him in the palace 
by stratagem. And I too attained to the lot which I de* 
sired, and waged many wars with a large army ; but I 
brought not such great mischief as this upon the city. 
But Xerxes my son, being young, has the tendencies of 
youth 6 , and bears not in mind my injunctions; for of this 
be ye well and distinctly assured, ye my compeers in age, 
all of us who held this sovereignty, could not be shown to 
have occasioned so many misfortunes. 

chorus. — What then, my liege Darius ? to what point 
turnest thou the issue of thy words ? In consequence of 
these events, how shall we thy Persian host hereafter fare 
as best may be ? 

darius. — If we make not war upon the country of the 
Greeks ; no, not even if the Median force be the larger : 
for to them the earth herself is an ally f . 

c Stanley retained Map£o£, and remarks that the Magian is called Sphenda- 
dates by Ctesias, and Oropastes by Trogus. 

d Two other names are given in a verse which Porson enclosed in brackets* 
and which Bothe and Dr. Blomfield have struck out. Dr. Butler supposes that 
originally the names of all seven conspirators were given in full. Wellauer re* 
tains the line, and seems to think that .ASschylus did not confine himself to 
history. 

e Dr. Blomfield has adopted the correction given by Dr. Elmsley in his 
note on Eur. Ueracl. 387 ; against this, however, Hermann and Reisig set their 
faces, and it is to the vtoQpovei of the latter that Wellauer most inclines. Er- 
furdt, to escape the scandal of the vowel being lengthened by its position before 
Qp. would have read <ppovsi vka, and this plan seems to have been approved 
by Hermann and Dr. Monk. 

f Compare the very striking language which Artabanus is represented to 
have held. Herod, vii. 49. 
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chorus. — How sayest thou this ? and in what way acts 
it as an ally ? 

darius. — Inasmuch as it slays by famine those that are 
exceedingly over-numerous g . 

chorus. — Well, but we will furnish forth an expedition 
well equipped 11 and select. 

darius. — Aye, but not even shall the army that now 
remains in the regions of Hellas attain to a safe return. 

chorus. — How sayest thou? What! does not the 
whole armament of the barbarians cross the frith of Helle 
from Europe? 

darius. — Few, be sure, of many, if it be proper for one 
that looks upon what hath now taken place at all to put 
faith in the declarations of the gods: for it is not that one 
part is accomplished, and another not*. And if this be 
the fact, the multitude selected out of the army fails, hav- 
ing been lured on by groundless expectations. And they 
are remaining where Asopus with his streams irrigates the 
plain, darling enrichment of the land of the Boeotians: 
where the supreme of horrors await them to undergo a 
retribution for their presumption and godless devices; 
who, when they had arrived in the land of Hellas, shrunk 

* virtprroXkovs is the conjecture proposed by professor Hermann, in a 
critique on the new edition of Stephens's Greek Thesaurus, which Wellauer 
has received into his text for reasons that appear to me satisfactory, and which 
I shall lay, in brief, before my readers. vmpirwKove (which Siebel, as well as 
Dr. Blomfield, explains by the iroXiu7nrovc of the scholiast) does not occur else- 
where, and can scarcely be considered as synonymous with iroXvirufXovc. Be- 
sides, a comparison of Herodotus, vii. 87 and 60. will show that the number of 
cavalry in the army of Xerxes was by no means extremely great in proportion 
to the infantry. Schutz has the comroon reading inrtpieSftirov^, 

h The scholiast explains tvcraXij by cvptrpov, which Dr. Blorofield pro- 
nounces absurd, and Wellauer corrects to evfierpov, " exercitus enim expeditus 
propter modicum hominum numerum opponitur toiq ifmpirdkkoig." 

On the quantity of the first syllable of the future <&pJ> see Porson's note on 
Eurip. Medea, 848, and that of Dr. Elmsley on the Heracleide, v. 323. I 
have followed Wellauer in reading v. 800 without an interrogation, after which 
the next speech of Darius would begin harshly. 

» So St. Paul, 2 Cor. i. 18. Uiffrbg & 6 Gcoc, ori 6 \6yoQ t)pwv 6 irpbg vjia£ 
ovk iykviro vai kox ov. 

L 
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not from despoiling the statues of the gods, nor from 
firing their shrines: but the altars are demolished, and 
the temples of the divinities have been utterly overthrown 
from their basements in confused ruin k ; wherefore, having 
done evil, they experience not less, and Hot yet is it come 
to the dregs of their calamities, but still they keep on 
gushing forth : for so great a clotted gore-dripping mass 
shall thetfe be amid the land of the Platasans, beneath the 
Dorian spear; and piles of corpses, even to the third gene- 
ration, shall voicelessly announce to the eyes of mortals, 
how that it becomes not one that is mortal to entertain 
thoughts too high for him. For Presumption* when it has 
bloomed^ is wont to produce for fruit a crop of Ate, 
whence it reaps an all-lamentable harvest. Seeing such 
are the recompenses of these things, be ye mindful of 
Athens and of Hellas* and let not any one contemning his 
present fortune, enamoured of other things, sbtd abroad 
great felicity. Jove is in sooth over us a chastiser of ex* 
tremely overbearing thoughts* a stern censor 1 . Where- 
fore do ye instruct him, destitute as he is of prudence^ 
with reasonable admonitions, that he should cease to in- 
sult the gods with his overweening confidence* And do 
thou, dear aged mother of Xerxes, go into the palace, 
and fetch vesture such as is seemly, and meet thy child ; 
for, altogether by means of his sorrow for the ills,, tatters 
tof his embroidered robes about his person are rent. But 
do thou mildly soothe him tfrith Words ; for to thee atone, 

* In crushing the Ionian revolt, the Persian* did H0t < spa?e«ven the temples. 
■See Hetodot. Vi. 31, S2. 

1 Of the feeling here expressed, so truly and tintirety Greek, Phidias gaSre a 
sublime exemplification. The block of marble which the Persians had brought 
with them, that they might be at no loss for a trophy to Commemorate the vic- 
tory on which they reckoned, was committed to 'his bauds* and came forth a 
'colossal figure of Nemesis, the goddess of wrathful Retribution. 

m So Dr. Elmsley explains the reading which Dr. Blomfield 'has adopted 
from Schutz. (See his note on Enrip. Heracl. 801. in the Addenda.) Wei- 
lauer and professor Scholefield follow the editions of Aldus, Robortellus, in 
•reading jccxptythtoi, and explain it sapientia «si, understanding the dative of 
the article before <rw0pov€iv. 
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r«m assured, will he endure to listen. And I will depart 
Amu earth iato the gloom that b beneath* And you, ray 
aged friends, give yourseWes to joy, though ye be in a£- 
-Aictions, giving, pleasure to your spirit day by day; since 
46 the dead wealth is of no advantage at all. 

[The shade cf darius descends*. 
CHOtujs.-^Verily I feel sorrow when I hear of the many 
(woes that both even now press upon, and are hereafter to 
ifefal, the barbarians. 

■ atob*a*— O Fortune! how many bitter sorrows are 
iMMning upon me, and most of all doth this mischance prey 
upon mj spirit, when I hear of the disgrace of robes too 
•about the person of my child*, which envelopes him. 
But I will go, and having fetched vesture from the house, 
I wiH endeavour to meet my son p . For we will not betray 
those that are dearest to us in their adversity. 

.[axossa enters the palace. 

CHORUS, 

O ye gods 1 , verily we attained to a noble and goodly life 
tfpetttinthe city, when the aged monarch, aider of ^ill, author 
of no ill, not given to war, godlike Darius ruled the realm. 
In the first place we were celebrated on account of oyr 
well-apprtvad army, and laws directed all .our onslaughts 
«» fortified places 9 . And our returns too from our wars 

• la the ancient theatres they had " their xapvwot jeXffunte?, or Charon's 
ladder, which led to hell through the trap-doors, and by which the tlGuAa, or 
ghosts, rame -up." Mus. Crit. ii. 314. 

• This -extravagant declaration is well explained by Brunck. See Dr. Blom- 
tield's note, v. 838. 

p On the question of the elision of the final iota of the dative see Dr. Monk's 
note on Eurip. Alcest. 1137. Dr. Elmsley set his face against it, and by cor- 
rections, etc. evaded nine passages which are brought as proofs of its legiti- 
macy. See his note on 'Eurip. Heracl. 698. in Add. Professor Scholefield be- 
lieves that the tragic writers did sparingly indulge themselves in the licence. 

4 Dr. BlomfieW, in his Glossary, v. 666. naturally enough complains of 
Schntz's explanation. In the dearth of any that .might be completely satis- 
factory, I have adopted that of Wetfauer. He thus concludes bis note : " To- 
tius igitur loci sensum hunc puto : primum quidem to excelluimus, quod gloriwm 

L 2 
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brought us without trouble, without suffering, in flourish- 
ing condition to our homes. And what a number of cities 
did he take without having crossed the river Halys, nor 
having sped forth from his home ; such as are the Ache- 
loian' cities on the Strymonian sea, adjoining the dwell- 
ings of the Thracians, and beyond the sea, those along 
the main land environed with walls obeyed this king, and 
those in subjection* on both sides of the broad * frith of 
Helle, and the gulfy Propontis, and the outlet of the 
Pontus : the sea-girt islands too, near the marine promon- 
tory, lying hard by this land, Lesbos, for instance, and 
Samos planted with olives, Chios, and Paros, Myconus, 
and Andros touching in close neighbourhood upon Tenoa. 

nobit exercitus erat, deinde lege* regebant urbium eqpugnationu, i. e. in urbibus 
expugnatis legitime versati sumus, non templa deorum sepulcraque evertimus, 
ut Xerxis milites." Professor Scholefield adopts vofi'urpara, the emendation of 
Hermann, and translates, Lege$ valide tnunita omnia dirigebant. 

r i. e. maritime, says Schutz, " quia, ut recte monet schol. omne Kdwp 'A^e- 
Xfov appellator." Dr. Blomfield objects that river water only was meant. 
Hesychius, if he be any authority, says irav tftfwp otircuc \kyerac and Heyne, 
in his note on Virgil, Georg. i. 9 : " Acheloum, JEtolis fluvium, pro quovis 
flumine et aqua quacunque" Muller says, " 'AxcXbiioeg appellative pro insulis 
ita terraB vicinis, ut fluminum limo, Echinadum ad instar, agge&te videantur." 
Professor Scholefield understands cities on the shore near the mouth of the 
Strymon. 

• I have followed the conjectural emendation of Dr. Blomfield. • • . • .Schutz 
has av\6fitvai, superbientes, " quod/' says he, " exquisite et splendide dictum 
est, pro positce," The arbpupa U6vtov is, of course, the Thracian Bosporus. 

' On the subject of this epithet, see Wood's Essay on Homer, p. 276. He- 
rodotus, vii. 35. makes the frantic message of Xerxes to the Hellespont end 

with <roi U icard h'ucqv dpa ovdeic JLvQpdnnuv 0v», £g eovri doXepy re 

Kal aXpvput iroTapip. Lord Byron, who had made a personal acquaintance 
with the stream, gives it the epithet, in the second canto of the Bride of 
Abydos : 

Believing every hillock green, 

Contains no fabled hero's ashes, 
And that around the undoubted scene 

Thine own broad Hellespont still dashes 

It is rather curious that aXfivpov occurs among the explanations given by 

Hesychius to irXarv in this sense it occurs thrice in Aristotle, Meteor, ii. 

and thus irXarvTspoifft ixpwvro roitn iro/jtaat in Herod, ii. 108. is uniformly 
•explained. 
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He was lord too of the sea-girt 11 isles situate midway be- 
tween the continents, Lemnos, and the dwelling of Icarus, 
And Rhodes, Cnidus too, and the cities of Venus, Paphi, 
and Soli, and Salamis, the mother city of which is now 
the authoress of these sighings of ours. He ruled too, by 
his prudence, over the opulent populous cities of the 
Greeks in the Ionian district. And there was at hand an 
unconquerable power of armed men, and of allies gathered 
from every nation. But now, on the contrary, we have 
to endure the overthrow of these things beyond all dis- 
pute from the hand of the gods, after having been terribly 
beaten down by wars, and by disasters on the deep. 

Enter xerxes". 

■ Alas ! wretched that I am, now that I have met with 
this hateful doom beyond all possible conjecture ; — how 
ruthlessly hath the daemon assailed the race of the Per- 
sians! What will become of me miserable? for the vi- 
gour of my limbs has been relaxed as I look upon this 
aged company of citizens here before me. Would to 
heaven, O Jove ! that the doom of death could cover me 
also along with the men that are departed. 

-chorus. — Well-a-day, my liege ! for the goodly arma- 
ment, and the great honour accruing to the Persians from 
their vassal states, and the fair array of men, whom now 
the daemon hath mowed down. And the land wails for 
her indigenous youth that have been brought to death by 



* So Dr. Butler interprets this strange epithet. It is applied to Peparethus 
in the Homeric hymn to Apollo, to Tenedos by Q. Calaber, and to Salamis by 
Sophocles, Aj. 135. where Lobeck explains it of an island lying near the con* 
tinent, and Hermann is rather inclined to confine it to the city Salamis. 

* Those who have censured the exode of this drama would have done well to 
recollect, that the descent from tragic dignity, with which they charge it, is inten- 
tional. To burlesque the Persians before an Athenian audience was perfectly 
natural ; and " the tattered plight of the beaten Xerxes, and obsequious wailings 
of the Chorus," could not fail to please them. On the other hand, the muse 
of tragedy can boast perhaps of fewer grander scenes than that in which the 
shade of Darius appears. 
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Xerxes, who crams Hades with Persians*. * * * * for 
many [for absolutely counties* was the race of men] flower 
of the realm, that, vanquished with the bow, bate utterly 
perished. 

. XERXK8,— Alas ! alas ! alas ! alas for the force that 
was in vain* 

chorus. — And the land of Asia, O monarch of the 
cotttitry, hath sunk piteoualy, pitedusly on her knee* 

xerxes,— I hare before you, alas! alas! meet subject 
for wailing, hapless was then born an evil to my family, 
and my father-land. 

chorus.-*-! will utter, by way of greeting to thy return, 
the ill-omened exclamation, the voice of a Mariandynian 
waiter that sings of woe a , a very tearful outcry. 

XERXE8.— Pour ye forth a loathly, and all-lamentable, 
dismally-resounding Voice; lor this daemon hath agajn re* 
exiled upon me* 

chorus. — I will, in truth, utter ev6n An alMftmentable 
outcry % honouring [with a wail] burthens of calamities of 
the race of the city endured by the people, inflicted by 
the lashing of the sea; and again will I utter the ex? 
tremely tearful moan of a mourner. For our ship-fenced 
Mars, yielding the victory to others, hath reaped mischief 
from the Ionians, after laying waste the darkling surface 
of the main and the ill-fated shore \ 

J So Weflauer points and explains. 

to the various substitutes for the unintelligible word which X have not ven- 
tured to furnish with a representative, provided for their selection in Dr. 
Blomfield's note, v. 921. my readers may add qSofS&rai, a conjectural emenda- 
tion which Wellauer, much more sanguine than usual* Has admitted into the 
text, and which, as we learn from professor Schalefield, was once favoured by 
bis lamented predecessor. In v. 933. the proposed emendation of Dr. Blom- 
field would excellently suit the ifiotley army of Xerjes, 

* Dr. Blomfield would fain read natopbQtTw, (see Gloss, v. ?3l) I have 
taken the sense which Dr. Msltby gives. Heath, however, e*plaU» it, vocem 
m*lh enunti*ndis ocevpatam, a pitapat* non a jAeXeg. 

a Compare with this compliance of the Chores St. Matthew, xi, 17, and Bp. 
JeWs Stored Literature, p. 242. 

b Compare Dr. Blomfield's Glossary, v. 944. I have followed the common 
interpretation, though without much faith in its soundness. 
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XBRXEfU — Oh i oh ! oh ! cry, and enquire exactly into 
all the particulars* 

chorus. — And where is the rest of the multitude of thy 
friends ? and where are those who stood by thy side in 
the battle? such as was Pharandaces ft Susas, Pelagon, 
Dotamas, and Agdabatas, Psammis, and Susiscanes, that 
left Ecbatana? 

xerxes. — I left them perishing in utter destruction out 
of a Tyrian ship on the shores of Salamis, dashing on the 
rugged headland. 

chorus. — Oh ! oh ! and what has become of thy Phar- 
nuchus * * * and of valiant Ariomardus ? and where is 
prinoe Seualces, or Lilaeus sprung from a high-born sire, 
Memphis, Tharybis, and Masistras, Artembares too, and 
Hystaechmas? These things would I again enquire from 

thee- 

xerxes. — Alas for me ! after having beheld the hateful 
antique Athens, all in one shock of fight, ah! ah I ah! 
wretched, lie panting on the ground. 

chorus. — What didst thou also leave, didst thou leave 
him of thy Persians, thine own eye c in all things faithful, 
that numbered thy tens of thousands, tens of thousands, 
Alpistus, son of Batanochus, son of Sesamas, son of Me- 
gabatas, Parthus too, and mighty CEbares. Alas! for 
them wretched. Thou tellest horrors that presage hor- 
rors to the renowned Persians. 

xerxes. — Thou dost in sooth call to my mind a lament 
for my excellent friends, while thou speakest of baleful, 
hateful, exceeding horrors. My heart within me moans 
aloud, moans aloud for them unhappy. 

chorus. — And, sooth to say, we miss another too, 
Xanthus* leader of ten thousand Mardians, and warlike 
Anchares, Diaexis too, and Arsames, chiefs of the cavalry, 
Cigdates and Lythimnes, and Tolmus that w$s never 
satisfied with the spear. 

e See Dr. Blomfield's interesting collection of illustrations in Gloss, v. 973. 
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XfeRXEs. — They were buried, they were buried, not 
following in our train, in hearses mounted on wheels 4 . 

chorus. — What! are they that were commanders of 
the host gone ? 

xerxes. — They are gone, alas! inglorious. Woe! woe! 
woe! 

chorus. — Woe! woe! ye divinities have brought upon 
us an unlooked-for exceeding evil, as ever Ate hath wit- 
nessed. 

xerxes. — We have been smitten, alas! alas! after a 
long interval , by fortune. 

chorus. — We have been smitten, for 'tis full plain, 
(there are new calamities, new calamities,) having with no 
good success encountered the Ionian mariners. Ill-feted 
in truth is the race of the Persians. 

xerxes. — And how can it be but that I wretched have 
been smitten in the article of so great an army? 

chorus. — And what wonder? have not the mighty of 
the Persians fallen? 

xerxes. — Seest thou this remnant of my vesture ? 

chorus. — I see it, I see it. 

xerxes. — This quiver too 

chorus. — What is this that thou sayest hath been 
saved ? 

xerxes. a receptacle for shafts ? 

chorus. — Little enough assuredly, as from much. 

xerxes. — We have been reft of our supporters. 

chorus. — The host of the Ionians shrinks not from the 
spear. 

xerxes. — Valiant are they f ; and I witnessed an un- 
looked-for calamity. 

chorus. — 'Tis of the rout of the naval host that thou 
art speaking. 

d Wellauer continues this to the Chorus, and explains it, sepultijacent, neque 
currum tuum comitantur, post eum incedentes. 

« sc. of prosperity. 

f Professor Scholefield has admitted into the text ayav aptioc, the conjec- 
tural emendation of Wellauer. 
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- xerxes.— It is— -and I rent my robe at the visitation. 
chorus. — Alas! alas! 
xerxes. — Aye — and more than alas. 
chorus. — Yes, for double and threefold are our woes. 
' xerxes. — -Grievous ; but joys to our foes. 

chorus. — And our prowess too hath been maimed. 
xerxes. — I am stripped of my escort. 
chorus. — In consequence of the disasters of thy friends 
on the deep. 

xerxes. — Deplore, deplore the calamity, and move to- 
ward the house. 

chorus. — Ah ! ah ! alas ! woe ! woe ! 
xerxes. — Shriek now in response to me* 
chorus. — A wretched offering from the wretched to 
the wretched 8 . 

xerxes. — Wail forth a strain, making it harmonize. 
chorus. — Woe worth the day ! woe worth the day ! 
xerxes. — Heavy indeed is this calamity of ours. 
chorus. — Alas ! and very much do I sorrow over it* 
xerxes. — Smite thy breast, smite thy breast h , and sigh 
for my sake. 

. chorus. — I am drenched with tears, being full of sorrow. 
xerxes. — Shriek now in response to me. 
chorus. — 'Tis my present concern, my liege ! 
xerxes. — Wail aloud now with groans. 
chorus. — Woe worth the day ! woe worth the day ! 

xerxes. — And again there shall be mingled a black 

chorus. — And a bloody blow 1 . 

xerxes.— Beat thy breast too, and loudly pour forth 
too the Mysian lament. 

chorus. — Woe ! woe ! woe ! 

xerxes. — And at my entreaty make havoc of the white 
hair of thy chin. 

s sc. from the Chorus to Xerxes ; so Dr. Butler. 

h Stanley expresses his belief that the scholiast read dpaaat : see Dr. Blom- 
field'snote. 

1 According to Schutz, the Chorus here suit the action to the word. 
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CHORUS.— With vehemence, with vehemence, exceed- 
ingly dolorously. 

xerxes. — And utter the shrill cry. 
. chorus. — This too will I do. 

xerxes. — Rend too with strength of hand thy robe 
that bangs in folds* 

chorus. — Woe! woe! woe! 

x&RXES.-xPluck thy locks too, and commiserate the 
army. 

chorus.— >With vehemence, with vehemence, exceed- 
ingly dolorously. 

xerxes. — And drench thine eyes. 

chorus. — I am in very deed steeped in tears. 

XERXEs.-^Shriek now in response to me. 

chorus. — Oh! oh! oh! oh! 

XERXE8,-FT-Move on to the house with exclamations of 
sorrow. 

CHORus,-<-Ab! 

X8RX&a.-»"Alas! indeed through the city. 
• chorus.*— Alas ! in sooth, yea, yea. 

xerxes. — Pour your sighs as ye gently advance. 

chojivs.— {Alas | for the Persian land that dismally re- 
echoes, k ) ah ! ah ! 

xERXEs.-r-Alas ! for those who perished in the three- 
tiered barks. 

chorus.'— I will escort thee with dismally-sounding 
sighs. 

k Wellauer retains the old reading, which Pau,w thus explains : " Terra 
Fersica £v<rj3aroc nunc est mihi, eamque tristis nunc calco pede tristi." 
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In Agamemnon it was the intention of JEschylus to exhibit 
to us a sudden fall from the highest pitch of prosperity and fame 
into the- abyss of ruin. The prince, the hero, the general of the 
whole of the Greeks, in the very moment when he has succeeded 
in concluding the most glorious action, the destruction of Troy, 
the fame of which is to be reechoed from the mouths of the 
greatest poets of all ages, on entering the threshold of his house, 
after which he has long sighed, is strangled amidst the unsus- 
pected preparations for a festival, according to the expression of 
Homer, " like an ox in the stall," strangled by his faithless wife ; 
her unworthy seducer takes possession of his throne, and the 
children are consigned to banishment, or to hopeless servitude. 

With the view of giving greater effect to this dreadful altera* 
tion of fortune, the poet has previously thrown a splendour over 
the destruction of Troy. He has done this, in the first half of 
the piece, in a manner peculiar to himself, which, however sin- 
gular, must be allowed to be impressive in the extreme, and to 
lay fast hold of the imagination. It is of importance to Clytaem- 
nestra not to be surprised by the arrival of her husband ; she has 
therefore arranged an uninterrupted series of signal fires from 
Troy to Mycenae, to announce to her that great event. The 
piece commences with the speech' of a watchman, who sup- 
plicates the gods for a release from his toils; as for ten long 
years he has been exposed to the cold dews of night, has wit- 
nessed the various changes of the stars, and looked in vain for 
the expected signal; at the same time he laments in secret the 
internal ruin of the royal house. At this moment he sees the 
blaze of the long-wished-for fires, and hastens to announce it to 
his mistress. A chorus of aged persons appears, and in their 
songs they trace back the Trojan war, throughout all its eventful 
changes of fortune, from its first origin ; and recount all the pro- 
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phecies relating to it, and tke sacrifice of Ipm'genia, at the «± 
pease of which this voyage sof the Greeks was purchased. Cly* 
tteunestra declares the joyful cause ef the sacrifice whioh she 
orders; and die herald, TaltibybiUB, immediately makes his ap- 
pearance, who, as an eye-witness, announces the drama of the 
countered and foundered city consigned as a prey to the iames* 
the joy of the victors, and the glory of their leader. He displays 
with reluctance, as if unwitting te shade the brilliancy of Ids 
picture, the subsequent misfortune of the Oreeks, their disper- 
sion, and the shipwreck suffered by many of tbem-^an immfet* 
diate symptom of the wrath of the gods. We easily see hew 
fitde the unity of place was observed by the poet, and that he 
rather avails himself of the prerogative ef his mental dominion 
over the powers of nature, and adds wings to the circling hours 
in their course towards their dreadful goal. Agamemnon now 
comes, borne in a sort of triumphal procession ; and seated in 
another car, laden with beety, foDows Cassandra* his prisoner mi 
war> and mistress, according to the ^privilege of the heroes ef 
these days. Clytaemnestra greets him with hypocritical joy and 
veneration ; she orders her slaves to cover the ground with ttoa 
most costly embroideries of purple, that it might not be touched 
by the font of the conqueror* Agamemnon, with sage modera- 
tion, refutes to receive an honour due only to the gods ; atiaat 
he yields to her invitations, and enters the house* The Chorus 
fhen begins to utter dark forebodings* Glyttemnestra returns to 
allure Cassandra to her destruction by the soft arts of persu*> 
sion. The latter remains dull and motionless.; but the miecte 
is hardly gone when, seized with a prophetic rage, she breaks 
out into the most perplexing lamentations; she afterwards nn* 
veils her prophecies more distinctly to the Chorus : she sees an 
her mind all the enormities which have been perpetrated in &at 
house: the repast of Thyestes, which the sun refused to look 
upon ; the shadows of the dilacerated children appear to her 
on the battlements of the palace. She also sees the death pre- 
pared for her master ; and although horror-struck at the atro- 
cious spectacle, as if seized with an overpowering fury, she 
rushes into the house to meet her inevitable death: we then 
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hear behind the scenes the sighs of the dying Agamemnon. 
The palace opens ; Clytsemnestra stands beside the body of her 
king and husband an undaunted criminal, who not only con- 
fesses the deed, but boasts of it as a just requital for Agamem- 
non's ambitious sacrifice of Iphigenia. The jealousy towards 
Cassandra, and the criminal union with the unworthy iEgisthus, 
which is first disclosed after the completion of the murder, to- 
wards the conclusion of the piece, are motives which she throws 
entirely into the back ground, and hardly touches on : this was 
necessary to preserve the dignity of the subject. But Clytsem- 
nestra would have been improperly portrayed as a weak woman 
seduced from her duty ; she appeared with the features of the 
heroic age, so rich in bloody catastrophes, in which all the pas- 
sions were violent, and in which, both in good and evil, men 
exceeded the ordinary standard of later and more puny ages. 
What is so revolting, what affords such a deep proof of the de- 
generacy of human nature, as the spectacle of horrid crimes con- 
ceived in a pusillanimous bosom ? When such crimes are to be 
portrayed by the poet, he must neither endeavour to embellish 
them, nor to mitigate our horror and aversion. The consequence 
which is thus given to the sacrifice of Iphigenia has this parti- 
cular advantage, that it keeps within some bounds our discon- 
tent at the fall of Agamemnon. He cannot be pronounced 
wholly innocent ; an earlier crime recoils on his own head ; and 
besides, according to the religious idea of the ancients, an old 
curse hung over his house : JEgisthus, the contriver of his de- 
struction, is a son of that very Thyestes on whom his father 
Atreus took such an unnatural revenge; and this fatal connection 
is conveyed to our minds in the most vivid manner by. the Cho- 
rus, and more especially by the prophecies of Cassandra/' Vol. L 
p. 96. 
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WATCHMAN. 

1 BEG from the gods a dismissal from these toils of 
mine here, a remedy* to my watch that has lasted a whole 
year, in which, dozing far aloft on the roofs of the Atreidse, 
like a dog b , I observe the host of the stars of night* and 
the brilliant potentates that bring winter and summer to 
mortals, that are graceful in the firmament c . And now 
I am watching for the signal of the beacon, the blaze of 
fire that brings intelligence from Ttoy, and tidings of the 
capture ; for thus commands the masculine heart of the 
queen in its expectation" 1 . And ever since I have a couch 

* So Blomfield, M altby, and Schutz. Wellauer, Pauw, and Vossius defend 
the old reading prJKog, i. e. a dismissal from my troubles, from my watch, that 
has lasted for a year in length. 

b sc. in vigilance and fidelity. 

c I have not translated the line which follows between brackets in Schutz 
and Blomfield ; it seems so palpable a gloss on Xa/x7rpodc dvva<TTaf. Wel- 
lauer and Hermann, however, think differently. 

d I have translated the reading adopted by Blomfield; Kpartiv t\irt%4o, 
however, is the reading of the Glasgow edition, and of Schutz : it is that 
adopted by Mr. Symmons, who understands £X.9rt£o> as equivalent to vofiiZw ; — 
and by the reviewer of Dr. Butler's edition in the Edinb. Rev. xix. 494. who 
says, " much of the difficulty of this verse will be removed if we render IXtti^oj 
I expect. i% The Teviewer of Dr. Blomfield's edition in the Quarterly Review, 
xxv. objects to Blomfield's reading, that there is no authority for using the par- 
ticiple absolutely, as if it had been the adjective thtkirtc, and that the accu- 
mulation of two epithets on a periphrasis, such as ywcwcbQ Ksap, is neither ele- 
gant nor idiomatical Greek. I confess that I prefer (if I may be pardoned my 
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restless through the night, and drenched with the dew, 
not visited by dreams, (for terror stands at my side, in- 
stead of sleep, so that I cannot close my eyelids soundly 
in slumber,) when too I resolve to carol or to hum, pre- 
paring this the counter-charm of song against sleep 6 , then 
I weep, sighing over the sad estate of this house, that is 
not, as of yore, most excellently ordered. Now then, 
would that there might be a happy dismissal from my toils 
on the appearance of the nocturnal fire, that messenger of 
gladness f . Oh ! hail to thee lamp of the night, thou that 
displayest a light gladsome as the day, and the appoint- 
ment of many dances in Argos, on account of this event. 
Huzza ! Huzza ! I am making signal plainly to the wife 
of Agamemnon, that she, having arisen with all speed 
from her couch, may raise aloud a joyous shout by way of 
welcome to this beacon, since the city of Ilion is taken, as 
the beacon-light is clearly announcing ; and I myself, for 
my part, will tread a prelude-measure. For I shall play 
the fortunes of my lords' with a lucky throw, since this 
kindling of the beacon-light has flung me thrice six. May 
it then be mine to grasp with this hand of mine the gra- 

presumption in protruding my own opinion) this latter reading. But I have 
followed Blomfield, because his edition is, as it well deserves, most generally 
used by young readers of iE&chylus. One thing is certain, that the sense of 
dvdpofloXov is as I have given it. See its counterpart in the Chocephori, 616. 
The Quarterly reviewer remarks that, to express Stanley's viro in&idiantem, 
it must have been some such word as avSpEirifiovkov. 

e This figurative expression is drawn from the practice of shredding different 
herbs, etc. in order to form a medicine or a charm. The best commentary that 
can possibly be given is the striking parallel presented by Eurip. Andromache, 
120. (ed. Matth.) 

eZ ri (rot Svvaifiav 
*AK02 rwv dv&kvrow wovuv TEMEIN. 

f Here, of course, the watchman catches his first glimpse of the beacon. 

* They played with three dice of six sides, so that three sixes was the main : 
his watch had turned out as well as it possibly could. 

iv is to be constructed with irtaovra, Wellauer, Symmons, and Blomfield. 

Stanley and Schutz translate QpviCTwpia speculatio. This Blomfield denies, 
and gives facis accensio. Maltby gives excubia ad signum dandum per faces. 
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cious hand of the sovereign of this palace on his arrival. 
For the* rest I am silent; an immense dead weight hath 
come upon my tongue h : but this mansion itself, could it 
find a tongue, might tell most plainly. Thus I readily 
speak to such as are in the secret, and for such as are not 
I have no memory. [Exit watchman. 

chorus. 

This indeed is the tenth year since the great adversary 
of Priam, king Menelaus and Agamemnon, mighty pair of 
the Atreidae, a dignity gifted with two thrones and two 
sceptres by the ordinance of Jove, led from this land their 
armament of a thousand ships of the Greeks, a warrior 
force, raising with all their heart a clang of mighty Mars, 
after the manner of vultures, which, in their sorrows for 
their young far from the paths of men', wheel their flight 



h Commentators seem to be divided about the explanation of this. Son* 
understanding it of the heavy tramp of the animal ; others conceiving that his 
secrecy had been bought, as the impress on the ancient money was an ox : this 
was natural ; for the original medium of traffic was exchange of cattle, whence 
in Latin we have peounia from pecu*. The same holds in the Hebrew ; the 
purchase money which Jacob gave Hamor stands, in. the original, a hundred 
lambs, Genesis, xxxiii. 19. This phrase of iEschylus is discussed in a letter of 
Dr. Parr's, which is printed in the second volume of Mr. Charles Butler's Re- 
miniscences, p. 243. 

4 This passage has perplexed the commentators not a little. Mr. Symmons 
attributes at least half the mischief to their following the scholiast, who says 
that hcircnriovQ is put by hypallage for Uwarivv ; in this, however, professor 
Scholefield agrees. Schutz has improved upon this, by saying that the words 
in the text are put for akytai Aid Tratoac UTrariovQ. Mr. Symmons and 
the reviewer of Dr. Blomfield's edition in the Quarterly, who seem to be irok- 
"Kuv bvoparwr pop^i} /*ta, have cleared away the mists ; and I, as in duty 
bound, have availed myself of the light which they have thrown upon it. In 
irovov 6pr, oX. I have followed the same guidance with equal confidence. 
It is beyond all doubt, as there explained, what would in common Greek be 
AKiaavTtc rotog OjoraXlgovc ty ole -rciroviiicoVec thv. The sense of ^sfiviorrjpif 
is fixed safe beyond the reach of commentators by its occurrence in v. 1424. of 
this very tragedy. Musgrave was inclined to read yovoy, and the Edinb. re- 
viewer expresses his firm conviction that such is the true reading, and his belief 
that it was adopted by Porson. Blomfield's Glossary will furnish parallels to 
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high above their nests, oaring with the oars of their 
pinions, having lost the nestling care . of theft callow 
young : but some deity, either Apollo, or Pan, or Jove, 
hearing the shrilly-sounding wail uttered by the birds on 
account of these outcasts k , sends Erinnys, that deals her 
vengeance late after the transgressors; — even so mighty 
Jove the hospitable sends the sons of Atreus against 
Paris, about to impose on Greeks 1 and Trojans alike, on 
account of the dame of the many wooers m , many limb- 
wearying struggles, when the knee is strained in the dust* 
and the staff of the spear is shivered in the onset. Well, 
it is as it is now ; — and it shall be brought to the issue 
that is foredoomed. Neither by wailing, nor by drink* 
offerings, nor by tears, will he soothe away the intense 
wrath conceived by reason of neglected rites V But we, 
with our unhonoured aged frame, remain left behind the 
armament of that day, propping on staves our childlike 
strength. For both the marrow of youth shooting up 
within the breast is no better than eld, and martial vigour 



kptTfiolatv Ipeooo pivot. The idea seems to have been a favourite with Virgil, 
as it occurs twice in the iEneid, i. 301. and vi. 19. ' > 

k This is perhaps a much stronger idea than ftcroffcaw would, under any cir- 
cumstances, have suggested to an Athenian ear : I did not, however, see any 
other chance of approaching the sense in any one word. The scholiast gives 
iiri ruiv fieroucKjOevTiov vtooo&v, perhaps their dislodged young. 
. * Here we have one of the very few instances in which the sense does not 
terminate with the versus Parxmiacus. See Hermann, Doctr. Metr. p. 378. 

n Dr. Blomfield explains irokv&vopoQ by enumerating Menelaus, Paris, and 
Deiphobus. The last of these could scarcely have outlived the honey -moon, 
and the Argive elders cannot possibly be supposed to have heard of his wed- 
ding. Mr. Symmons translates " twice-ravished/' understanding, I presume, 
Theseus and Paris. I cannot help preferring the scholiast to either of these 
explanations : TtJQ ttoXXowc fivrjffrijpag ioxfiKviaQ. 

, ° So Blomfield; and Wellauer gives it his unqualified sanction. The pas- 
sage quoted in the Glossary from Pindar, Ol. viii. 88. seems also to favour it. 
Stanley and Schutz follow the scholiast in understanding* it of the sacrifices of 
the furies, in which neither fire nor wine was employed. The latter would 
understand UpGtv as feminine, designating the goddesses themselves, and uot 
the services offered to them. Mr. Symmons has paraphrased this sense very 
prettily. 
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is not in its proper place ; and very advanced age like- 
wise, after that its foliage is already withered, totters on 
its path upon three legs, and, not a whit superior to a 
diild, flits like a day-dream. But thou, daughter of Tyn- 
darus, Clytaemnestra our queen, what means this? what 
new event? what is it that thou hast heard, and on the, 
faith of what tidings art thou burning incense in different 
parts of the city p ? and the altars of all our tutelary gods,, 
of those above and those below, gods of heaven and gods 
of the forum q , are blazing with offerings: and in different 
directions different flames are streaming upward, high as 
heaven, drugged with the mild unadulterate solaces of 
pure unguent, with the royal cake, brought from the in- 
most stores r . Concerning these things tell one both what 
is possible and lawful for thee to vouchsafe, and become 
the healer of this distracting anxiety of mine, which now 
one while scares my soul, while at another time, in conse- 
quence of the sacrifices, hope blandly fawning upon me* 

° 1 have followed Dr. Blomfield and Wellauer. Schutz reads ofa tvi y wpa, 
virtus bellica huic <ztatul(z haud inest. In rpiiroSag odovg Stanley imagined 
there was a reference to the enigma of the Sphinx. Dr. Blomfield's Glossary 
presents parallels which are yet more striking. 

p This is rather a paraphrase I confess : I have followed Maltby — diversis 
loci* facta sacra, Stanley had a fancy that Trcpfrrtytirra meant the different 
parts of the victim, which were sent round to the friends of the offerer. 

4 The verse which stands 89. in Dr. Blomfield's arrangement is placed 
within brackets by Pauw, Porson in the Glasgow edition, and Schutz; and is, 
omitted altogether by Bothe. Blomfield and Wellauer both maintain that it is 

a genuine line, and no gloss the divinities were divided into Superi and 

Inferi, and the former were subdivided into celestial and civic gods. Wellauer's 
note will supply similar instances of exuberant reduplication in the tragic, 
writers. 

r Dr. Blomfield is so gravelled by this passage, that he would fain have 
v. 94. standing any where but where it does : I do not understand it, but am 
not authorized " to make a fuss." — iraprjyopiaig is explained in the Glossary * 
— there is a difficulty about the government of ire\av<p : 1 suppose it must be 
taken in apposition with, and as a sort of explanation of, what precedes. Some- 
thing indeed like a different construction is proposed at the end of Mr. Sym- 
moas's note, which furnishes some interesting remarks on the primary and se- 
condary senses of ircXavoc. 

8 eaivovo, the conjectural emendation of Butler, which has been received 
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repels the ever-gnawing anxiety, the sorrow that is prey- 
ing upon my heart's core. 

I am able to tell of the confidence of the heroes in com~ 
mand', which sprung from auspicious portents seen upon 
the march — for still under heaven's ordinance does my 
age inspire the winning influence of song, a power con- 
genial to my years — how an impetuous bird sends forth 
the twin-throned power of the Achaeans, the concordant 
leaders of the youth of Hellas, with spear and avenging 
hand to the land of Teucer, the monarch of birds; namely,, 
to the monarchs of the ships, one of them black, and the 
other white behind, having appeared near the palace, on 
the right hand in the magnificent abodes u , feeding on a 
hare teeming with embryo-offspring x , that had been cut 

into the text by Blomfield. Porson left the old reading, jaivowr', in the text, 
oat set his mark of reprobation against it. Wellaaer retains it, and argues for 
it at great length : so also professor Schole field ; and Mr. Symmons, I imagine, 
bat done the same. For similar instances of construction to that of v. 103. see* 
Matthias, Gr. Gr. §. 416. 

Compare Byron's Werner, Act i. Sc. 1. 

Something beyond our outward sufferings (though 
These were enough to gnaw into our souls.) 

• cVrcXIov, the reading of Stanley, Casaubon, Heath, Schutz, Bothe, and 
Blomfield. Wellauer retains the old fcrcXlw, virorum exeellentium. So also 
professor Scholefield, under the idea that i£schylus may hare used it in the 
sense of IvrcXiW. With the use of dXjcd here Schutz compares cro/iArkw 
fegw. Chooeph. v. 709. ed. Bloinf. 

■ So Maltby, Schutz, and Symmons : Dr. Blomfield gives late conspicuus in 

his Glossary %£f>^C ** $opvir6\Tov is admirably illustrated by a passage 

of Milton, quoted by Mr. Symmons : 

As flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 

Our English phrase, the sword-arm, is very similar. Schutz, however, runs 
wild, and understands either the thunder-lanching hand of Jove, or a part of 
the Grecian army drawn up under arms near the palace ! ! I fear the passage 
just preceding will strike my readers as sadly bald and confused : on mature 
deliberation, I preferred exposing myself to this censure by a verbally literal 
version, to indulging myself with a paraphrase : I have, at all events, mmnt 
well. 

* I have in this passage ventured to depart from Dr. Blomfield ; Mr. Sym- 
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off from her last course. Repeat iElinon*, iElinon! but 
may weal predominate. And the sage seer of the army, 
having seen the two Atreidae differing in their spirits % 
understood the battling devourers of the hare, and the 
commanders who led the expedition, and thus he spake 
expounding the portent : " In course of time indeed this 
inroad shall take the city of Priam ; but of all the wealth 
of its towers that enriched the people shall Destiny first 
violently make havoc. Only let no envy* from the gods 

mons and the critic of the Quarterly (only one man in buckram, however, I 
believe) are strong against him. I have translated it as Porson gave it to the 
world in the Glasgow, and as it stands in Schutz, Wellauer, and professor 
Scholefield. 

Boaicdfievoi Xayivav, ipiKvpova ^pfwri ykvvav 
BXa(3evra XoitrBuov dpopojv. 

The pregnancy is added to aggravate the horror of the circumstance ; and the 
exceeding fecundity of the hare is well expressed by the strong word kpucvpova. 
" ykvvav is spoken of one hare, as in Horace, Lascivi soboles gregis of one goat." 
Edinb. Rev. The construction of pXaf&vra is that which the old grammarians 
called irpoc rb atipmv6p.tvov, the law of which is laid down by our own im- 
mortal critic with his usual perspicuity, in his note to Eurip. Hec. 293. " Cum 
enim personam circumlocutione significant Grseci, quam citissime ad ipsam 
personam revertuntur. Homerus igitur nunquam ait : Blrj 'EpwcXdrj tfwip, sed 
BiV'HjoajcXajj oWep." Compare Matthia?, Gr. Gr. $. 434. 1. a. 

y Originally this seems to have been the title of a dirge for Linus, the tutor 
of Orpheus, who drew upon himself destruction by laughing at the awkward- 
ness with which Hercules handled the lyre. Herodotus, II. Ixxix. mentions 
Afroc as the only dirge in use among the Egyptians. The word occurs in So* 
phocles, Ajax, 627. where the scholiast explains it cZdoc Opqvov. Something 
very similar occurs in sacred history : see 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 

* I do not see the superiority of Canter's conjectural emendation, admitted 
by Blomfield, over the common reading, Sutbovq, which, defended as it is by 
Wellauer and professor Scholefield, I have therefore retained. The black 
eagle is explained to have represented Agamemnon, that with its plumage par- 
tially white the less warlike Menelaus. Iddrj \ay. ?r. r &px&C» is well ex- 
plained by Wellauer : agnovit leporis epulatores et expeditionis duces, i. e. Intel- 
lexit, hos iUis significari. ap%OQ is put for dpxovroQ by a metonymy not un- 
common in Greek. We use the authorities in a similar way. 

* aya, the correction of Hermann, adopted into the text by Blomfield, Wel- 
lauer, and Scholefield. The old reading was &ra ; to which Porson prefixed 
his mark of reprobation in the Glasgow. The late Dr. JBurney proposed dea, 
which received the sanction of Elmsley, in his note to Eurip. Med. 240. 

TTpoTvwkv, I have translated after Symmons and Blomfield : the latter seems 
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fling gloom over the mighty embattled curb forged against 
Troy : for chaste Diana has a grudge against your house r 
on account of the winged hounds of the sire b , that made 
a victim of the wretched hare together with her brood 
before delivery, and she loathes the banquet of the eagles. 
Repeat iElinon, yElinon ! but may weal predominate. So 
exceedingly gracious is the beauteous goddess to the 
cubs of fierce lions not able to follow their dam, and to- 
the suckling whelps of all the wild beasts that roam the 
meads, and I beseech her to command that the tokens of 
these may be gladsome; propitious indeed, yet open to- 
censure are the apparitions. And I invoke Ieian d Paean, 



glad to shelter himself under a hint which Schutz has thrown out, that iEschy- 
lus is here intentionally obscure, in order the better to suit the character of a 
prophetic speech. Wellauer, after explaining ardfitov of the Grecian armament, 
gives a turn to -Kporvnlv, which I have not found elsewhere, — " qui jam antea> 
viola ti sunt ; i. e. qui jam ante discessum deorum invidiam sibi contraxerunt, 
peccato ab Agamemnone in Dianam commisso." 

b This periphrasis for an eagle seems to have been a favourite with iEschy- 
lus : see Prometh. 1057. ed. Blomf. This use of the dative is illustrated in 
the notes of Brunck and Erfurdt, on Sophocl. Antig. 1219; and in Matthiae, 
Gr. Gr. $. 403. /3. 

c icaka. Feder, a German critic, who has written an essay on this Choral 
Ode, remarks, that this is a regular epithet — " proprium et quasi perpetuum" of 
Diana: he refers to Aristoph. Ran. 1359 ; Eurip. Hippol. 65; and to Milton, 
Comus, 441. 

In translating this passage, 1 have not attempted any thing beyond putting 
literal English : I have followed the reading of Dr. Blomfield, with this single 
exception, that with Schutz and Dr. Butler I have substituted aird for air el. 
In this word, and in rooov 7rcp, the difficulty of the passage lies, says Mr. 
Symmons, who reads airij. (airXq/xwa, Hesych.) Wellauer has aim, which 
he explains, Diana pottulat ut tanquam faustum omen interpreter avium appari- 
tionem. He retains arpovOwv, for which the Quarterly reviewer would sub* 
stitute T&vdb. Instead of ostttoiq, the reading of the editions from Stephens 
downwards, Aldus, Robortellus, and Turnebus, had di\?rrotc, (Seivoig, ia%v- 
potc* Hesych.) and this is followed by Mr. Symmons. The reading which Dr. 
Blomfield proposes in his note is sadly inferior to either of these : " Apo<roe are 
young lions barn.'* Q. R. 

. d 'Iriiov. See Blomfield's Glossary. 117, the solemn thrice- repeated invoca- 
tion over a sacrifice, scarcely varies from the Hebrew name of God, of which the 
punctuated form Jah occurs more than once in our English version, e.g. Psalm 
lxviii. 5. 
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that she may not work any long ship-detaining stress of 
weather, occasioned by foul winds, for the Greeks, while 
she urges on another sacrifice, an impious one, ungraced 
by the banquet, framer of strife among kindred 9 , feeling 
no reverence for a husband : for there abides unforgetting 
wrath avenging her child, a tremendous guileful keeper 

of the house, recoiling on his head f ." Such destinies, 

drawn from birds seen upon the march, did Calchas along 
* with great blessings chant forth to the royal households. 
And in harmony with these repeat yElinon, yElinon ! but 
may weal predominate. Jove — whosoever he is, if this 
name be well-pleasing to him when invoked, by this do I 
address him ; pondering all, I am not able to make any 
further guess, except Jove, if in truth it behoves me to 
cast off the groundless burthen of anxiety*. Not at all 
can he who in the olden time was great, flourishing in 
boldness that dared every adversary, tell us he, having 
long since come to nothing 11 ; and he who existed next 
has passed away, having found his master 1 . But any one 



e Wellauer's note, and Blomfi eld's Glossary, will furnish similar instances 
of by pall age. 

1 Wellauer contends that the true form is irakivoproc ; so also does the critic 
in Edinb. Rev. xix. who quotes the analogous form OtopTog, vkoprog. 

Schutz conjectured 7ra\ivop<rov, understanding it of Agamemnon on his re- 
turn from Troy : I have followed the explanation of Dr. Blomfield. Mr. Sym- 
mons seems to have understood it of Clytsmnestra sullenly leaving the scene of 
Iphigenia's sacrifice. Wellauer thinks that rcrvoVoivog has a reference to 
former horrors of the Pelopid family, and translates accordingly ; manet temper 
denuo resurgent ira liberorum ultrix. The whole passage has all the character- 
istic obscurity of prophecy. 

* sc. by contenting himself with the usual appellation, Jove. This is Dr. 
Blomfield's explanation, in which he has followed the scholiast. Mr. Symmons 
approves it : Wellauer, however, rejects it most unceremoniously, and consi- 
ders the passage as corrupt; he does not propose any correction. 

h sc. Uranus. The meaning seems to be, that there was no hope that this an* 
cient divinity could guide them into the knowledge of futurity, and inform them 
how the prophecies of Calchas had been accomplished. 

1 sc. Saturn. TpiatcTtjp, a word of the palsstra. " The victory was adjudged 
to him that gave his antagonist three falls, whence rpcagai and dirorpuiZcu 
signify to conquer.' ' Potter, L 602. 
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that cheerfully celebrates Jove in songs of triumph shall 
attain his heart's wish in every respect — him that points 
mortals the way to wisdom, that makes them signally to 
possess knowledge by means of suffering k . Even in 
slumber the pang of agonizing memory keeps dripping 
before the heart, and wisdom 1 comes to the wayward: and 
in some mysterious way, reverence to the divinities who 
sit on the awful throne is enforced 111 . Then too the senior 
leader of the ships of the Greeks, censuring no seer 11 , 

complying with the fortunes that befell him when the 

Grecian host was afflicted by stress of weather which 
drained its stores, while it was occupying the coast oppo- 
site to Chalcis, in the estuary of Aulis, and blasts that 
came from the Strymon, that gave unwelcome holiday, 
occasioning famine, and confining them to port, that drive 
men out of their course , unsparing both of the vessels 
and of their hawsers, devoting to the voyage twice the 

ordinary time were wearing down the flower of the 

Greeks; when moreover the seer loudly announced to 
the chieftains another remedy more woful than the fell 
tempest, bringing forward Diana; so that the Atreidae, 
after smiting the ground with their sceptres, checked not 
their tears, and the elder monarch spake thus aloud p : 

k The opening of the speech of Croesus in Herodotus, i. 207. presents a strik- 
ing parallel to this. 

1 " Omittitur articulus nonnunquam a poetis, ubi infinitiyus substantivi mu- 
nere fungitur." Hermann ad Viger. p. 578. ed. Glasg. 

m I have followed Dr. Blomfield and prof. Scholefield in reading fiicuoQi 
Wellauer retains fkauaQ, which he constructs with rjfiEvatv, Schutz explains 
Saifioviov x<£f>t£, Joins donum, understanding the passage as setting forth, that 
wisdom is the gift of heaven. In this he is followed by Mr. Symmons. 

* So Stanley, for which he is rebuked by Schutz, who says that wtiq occurs 
frequently for ov in the tragic writers : unfortunately, the only instance which 
he has quoted is Soph. Electra, 515. where Hermann says — " Sensus pariter 
ac metri causa do ri iru> pro ov rig vu scripsi." 

• See Matthias, Gr. Gr. §. 429. 1. 

These winds seem to have been in very bad repute : Xerxes suffered from 
them, according to the first account which Herodotus gives of his flight, viii. 

118. 
p Herodotus, v. 50. \kyu <pdg, and Sophocles, Ajax, 757. present pleonasms 
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" A bitter doom indeed it is not to obey, bitter too if I 
am to sacrifice a daughter, the ornament of my pakce, 
polluting my fatherly hands with the gushings of a virgin's 
blood hard by the altar. Which of these alternatives is 
without its horrors? How can I become a deserter of the 
fleet, a defaulter to the allied forces? for it is fair for 
them with eagerness 4 very eagerly to desire the sacrifice 
that shall lull the winds, and the blood of the maiden,—- > 
for it would be well." But after that he had put on the 
yoke of necessity, breathing an impious, impure, unholy 
change of soul, from that time he changed his mind so as 
to cherish thoughts of all possible audaciousness r . For 
wretched frenzy % primal source of woe, that counsels to 
foul deeds, hardens mortals. So he had the heart to be- 
come the sacrificer of his daughter, to promote a war that 
was undertaken for the avenging of a woman's cause, and 
as an offering to secure a favourable outset for the fleet : 

yet more extraordinary than this. See Lobeck's note en the latter passage, 
and Matthiae, Gr. Gr. $. 558. 

Schlegel finely remarks: " The consequence which is given to the sacrifice 
ef Iphigenia has this particular advantage, that it keeps within some bounds 
our discontent at the fall of Agamemnon. He cannot be pronounced wholly 
innocent ; an earlier crime recoils on his own head." 

4 For Apy?, the critic in the Edinburgh Review would read 6pfi£. Dr. 
Butler proposes aim^a ; Hermann, <fcp%£. Really we cannot help regretting 
the waste of so much ingenuity. Wellauer, after Vossius, points to irurpde. 
vwip-rrucpov as a parallel. Such phrases are relies of the primitive simplicity 
of language, and abound in the Hebrew, where the refinement of degrees of 
comparison is unknown. Compare the expression of St. Luke, xxii. 15. tirt- 
Qvpiq, lircflfynyga • 

' Hermann, Schutz, Dr. Blomfield, and Wellauer, all give jfyonric, instead 
of the old reading, j3poroi£, and make it the commencement of a new sentence. 
Thus, then, there is no obstacle to the adoption of a sense which Mr. Symmons 
pronounces the most obvious, and which is amply supported by Wellauer. I 
must trouble my readers with a short extract from his long note. " Male ta- 
men, Blomf. rb iravroVoXjiov subjectum fecit. . • • • .melius ex Hermanni sen- 
tentia, ectinde mutato eonsiiio decrevit audacissimum /acinus tuscipere." 

* See Dr. Blomfield's Glossary to the Prometheus, v. 601. for the etymology 
of this word. In what followed, my only choice lay between wearisome para- 
phrase and hopeless obscurity. The construction of Apory&v and irporkXiux is. 
explained in Blomfield's Glossary : compare Matthias's, Gr. Gr. §. 432. 
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and the chieftains, eager for the battle, set at naught her 
supplications, and her cries to her father, and her maiden 
life. And after prayer her father bade the ministering 
priests to lift with all zeal her who had sunk to the earth, 
involved in her robes, like a kid over above the altar, and 
to put a check upon her beauteous mouth, a voice 1 that 
might imprecate curses on his family, by force of muzzles 
and strength which allowed no vent to her cry. And 
shedding on the ground her vestments of saffron colour, 
beauteous too as a picture", wishing to speak, she smote 
each of the sacrificers with the shaft of a piteous glance ; 
since full oft in the hospitable halls of her father she was 
was wont to sing, and, in her maiden purity, to do honour 
with fond respect by her innocent voice to the happy life 
of her father, that admitted of a third libation \ What 
followed thereupon neither did I witness, nor do I tell ; 
but the lore of Calchas failed not of accomplishment. To 
those that suffer, indeed, Justice brings knowledge in de- 
pressed scale; and as for futurity, since there could not 
possibly be any relief, farewell to it — 'tis all one with sor- 
rowing prematurely ; for there will happen some event 

1 " (fSoyyov apaiov est accusativus, quern vocant, absolutus usitatissimus." 
Wellauer. Consult Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 426. 562. 3. The strong resemblance 
to the first verse of the thirty-eighth Psalm is pointed out in the Quarterly, and 
appears to advantage in the Glossary of Dr. Blomfield, who has quoted the 
Septuagint version. 

u Professor Scholefield understands the blood of Iphigenia by Kpotcov fta<pac. 
So Mr. Symmons and Schutz : the latter quotes the artpva A>q dyaXftaros of 
Polyxena in the Hecuba. With the sense proposed in Dr. Blomfield's sense, 
compare Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act ii. Sc. 2. 

So like a painted tyrant Pyrrhus stood, 
And like a neutral to his will and matter, 
Did nothing. 

* i. e. a life of great prosperity, enabling him to make as many as three liba- 
tions, and under the special tutelage of Jove the saviour. The scholiast on 
Plato will serve to explain this : Uipvutvro Kpanjjpac rpctc, Kai rbvfikv vp&rov 
Aibg 'OXufirriov Kai 9edv 'OXufLTritav ikiyov, rbv dk dsvrepov rjpwwv, rbv dk 
rpirov 2uirf/poc. The critic in the Quarterly is more satisfactory than any 
other whom I have seen on this passage. " The tense, hifux, evidently implies 
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chiming clearly with the prophecies y . Oh! may there be 
in the sequel a happy issue, as wishes this sole guardian 
bulwark of the Apian land, now very near to us". I have 
come revering thy majesty, Clytaemnestra; for right it is to 
do homage to the consort of a sovereign, when the mon- 
arch's throne hath been left empty. And gladly shall I 
hear whether thou, having learned aught that is good 
or not, art doing sacrifice with hopes that herald gladness 
— yet not if thou continuest silent shall I take offence. 

CLYTjEMNESTRA. 

Let morning become, as the adage runs, a herald of 
gladness from its mother night*. And learn thou a joy 
greater than thy hope to hear, for the Argives have taken 
the city of Priam. 

chorus. — How sayest thou ? thy word escaped me from 
incredulity. 

clyt. — I say that Troy is in the power of the Argives — 
speak I clearly ? 

the continuity of an action incomplete, and refers to what she was in the habit 
of doing in her father's house, viz. singing and (literally in the Greek idiom) 
doing honour to the life of her father, [Anglice, she was the delight of his life,] 
and not, as Hermann Bays, to one particular act of self-devotion at the altar." 

y Mr. Symmons agrees with Dr. Blomfield in understanding avraiQ as refer- 
ring to the rk%vai KaKxavroQ. Wellauer says this is too far off to be the object 
of reference : under the same impression Schutz alters the text to araiQ, and 
Dr. Elmsley to avrq,, which he explained as referring to cum*. Wellauer com- 
plains of the blindness of the critics in- preferring <rvvap9pov to ovvopBpov; a 
reading to which the avyopQov of Robortellus ought to have led them. He 
reads ovvopQpov airyciig, simul aim matutinis diet radiis, 

* This is the sense which Schutz and Mr. Symmons give to dyxiarov. If 
my readers are dissatisfied with it, they will find two others at their service in 
Dr. Blomfield 's Glossary. 

The etymology of 'Atriaq is given in Mitford i. 30. 8vo. ed. 

a Clytaemnestra here probably quotes or refers to some proverbial form of ex- 
pression, which, like the post nubila Phabu$ of Rome, expressed in general 
terms the succession of prosperity to adversity, of which she here makes a par- 
ticular reference to the glad news coming after all the anxiety which the siege 
had occasioned: as her speech was delivered at daybreak, it was, of course, 
particularly apposite. On the neglect of the unity of time in this drama, somet 
very important remarks occur at the end of Dr. Blomfield's preface. 
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chorus. — Joy is stealing oyer me, that calls forth a 
tear. 

clyt. Aye, for thine aspect proves thy loyalty. 

chorus. — Why, what sure proof hast thou of these 
things ? 

clyt. — I have a proof — how can I fail to have — unless 
the deity hath deluded me ? 

chorus. — Art thou, then, paying reverent heed to 
dreams, that win easy credence b ? 

clyt. — I would not take my belief from my soul when 
sunk in slumber. 

chorus. — What! have any sudden tidings gladdened 
thy mind? 

clyt. — Thou sharply censurest my judgment as that of 
a young girl. 

chorus. — And how long since 6 hath the city been 
sacked ? 

clyt. — I say in the night that hath now brought forth 
this day. 

chorus. — And what messenger could come with such 
speed ? 

clyt. — Vulcan, sending forth a brilliant gleam from 
"Ida; and beacon despatched beacon of courier-fire 4 hi- 
therward. Ida, for his part, to the Hermaean promontory 
of Lemnos, and third in order Athos, mount of Jove, re- 
ceived the great torch from the isle, and the pine came 
streaming over jocundly, so that the might of the jour- 
neying lamp skimmed across the back of ocean, trans- 
mitting its golden-gleaming splendour like a sun to the 



* The author of a critique on Dr. Butler's edition, in the Edinburgh Review, 
agrees with Dr. Biomfield in writing evmOij, See the note of the latter editor 
en the Prometheus, 341. 

e See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 378. 

d dyyapog, a Persian word, which Mr. Symmons translates by estafetu, a 
Spanish word for a military courier ; which has pretty well been naturalized in 
English. The original institution is fully and agreeably described by Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. viii. 6; 9. and by Herodotus, viii. 98. 
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watch-towers of Macistus*. And he f omitted not his 
share of the messenger's duty, either by any delay, or by 
being through carelessness overcome by sleep: but the 
light of the beacon coming from afar to the streams of the 
Euripus makes signal to the watchmen of Messapius; and 
they lighted a flame to answer it, and sent the tidings on- 
ward, having kindled with fire a pile of withered heath. 
And the lamp, in its strength not yet at all bedimmed, 
bounding over the plain of the Asopus, like the moon in 
her brightness, to the height of Cithaeron, aroused an- 
other relay of the fire that sped the tidings. And the 
watch refused not the light that was sent from afar, light- 
ing a larger pile than those above-mentioned; but it darted 
across the lake Gorgopis, and having reached the mount 
iEgiplanctus, stirred it up, that the rule of fire might not 
fail g . And lighting it up in abundant strength, they send 

c The punctuation of this passage varies very much in different editions, 
I have followed that of Dr. Blomfield, and along with it have adopted his ex- 
planation of the construction ; viz. by an ellipse of kykvtro after viriprtkric* 
Wellauer acquiesces in this. Mr. Symmons pronounces it " much too harsh 
and arbitrary," and proposes Trpovrjwrtv, as a conjectural emendation for Trpog 
rfiov^v, in place of which a verb certainly seems wanting. Schutz thought 
that the name of a station was missing, and proposed to read ttooc Udoxfiv,* 
which Dr. Butler approves, viarlaai (which has Porson's sanction to take the 
place of the old 'v&rurtv) implies much the same' idea in the mind of the poet 
as is conveyed in lord Byron's line, (addressing the sea ;) 

And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here. 

I have ventured to translate okotccuq, the old established reading, instead of 
Dr. Blom field's correction, which I cannot help thinking much less poetical. 
The 6 in the line following of course agrees with the name of the mountain : 
those who have travelled in mountainous countries must have observed with 
what an affectionate feeling the natives personify the mountains when they 
speak of them. 

The Messapian hills were on the shore of the Euripus. Cithaeron was a se- 
cond station in Bceotia. JEgiplanctus is placed by the scholiast in the territory 
of Megara. 

f 6 8k, nempe OKoirbQ qui okott&q istas occupabat. Scholefield. 

ff This is all that can be made of the emendation of Heath, which Dr. Blom- 
field has admitted to his text ; but against which he brings an objection of 
some weight in his note. Wellauer, in disgust with every former plan, pro- 
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on a huge beard of flame, and glaring so as to pass beyond 
the headland that looks down upon the Saronic frith, then 
it darted on until it reached the Arachnaean height, the 
adjoining post of observation, and thereupon to this roof 
of the Atreidae here darts this light, that comes regularly 
-descended from the fire on mount Ida. Such, in truth, 
were my regulations for the bearers of the torch fulfilled 
by succession from one to another 11 ; and the first and the 
last in the course surpass the rest. Such proof and signal 
do I tell thee of my husband having sent me tidings from 
Troy. 

chorus. — To the gods, my queen ! I will make prayer 
hereafter ; but I could wish to hear and to admire once 
more, at length, these tidings as thou tellest them. 

clyt. — On this very day the Greeks are in possession 
of Troy: a discordant clamour, I fancy, is loud in the 
city. If you pour into the same vessel both vinegar and 
oil, you will pronounce that they keep asunder, and are 
not friendly. So you may hear the voices of the captured 
"and the conquerors distinct from each other ; for the one 
party having fallen down upon the corpses of men, both 
those of brothers, and children on those of their aged 
parents, are bewailing, from a throat that is no longer free, 
the death of "those that were dearest to them. But the 
other party, on the contrary, famished, fatigue in conse- 
quence of roaming all the livelong night after the battle, 
is arranging at meals of such things as the city furnishes, 
with no regulation in the distribution, but just as each 
hath drawn the lot of fortune. Already are they dwelling 
in the captured houses of the Trojans, freed from the frost 



poses, with more diffidence than usually introduces conjectural emendations, to 
read /iqxccpi&trdat, a verb formed from firj^ap, remedium. 

h Highly poetical as this description of the beacons is, uEschylus has so fixed 
the stations, that each is successively in sight of the last. The remark, as ori- 
ginally made by Vossius, is given by Dr. Blom field in the Glossary on v. 274. 
The progress of Rhoderick Dhu's cross of fire in the Lady of the Lake will 
scarcely lose by comparison with iEschylus. 
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beneath the naked sky, and from the dew; soundly as the 
poor 1 will they slumber the whole night through without 
sentries. And if they pay due reverence to the tutelary 
gods of the land which they have conquered, and the 
fanes of the gods, assuredly, after having been captors, 
they shall not in their turn become captives. But let no 
lust first fall upon the host of making havoc of things for- 
bidden, overcome by lucre. For, in order to a safe re- 
turn, they have to run back the other length of their 
race k . But if the host return obnoxious to the vengeance 
of the gods 1 , the calamity of the fallen might awake, even 
though fresh mischances should not befall them. To 
words such as these from me do thou give ear, woman 
though I am. But let weal prevail, so that we may see it 
in no wavering balance ; for I have received in this the 
enjoyment of many blessings 1 ". 

chorus. — My queen, thou speakest sensibly like a pru- 
dent man ; and I, having heard thy sure tokens, prepare 
myself to make fitting addresses to the gods : since no 
inglorious meed for toils hath been achieved. 

Exit CLYTiEMNESTRA. 

O sovereign Jove, and favouring night, that hast given 
us to possess mighty honours, and that didst fling a 
sweeping net over the towers of Troy, so. that neither 
adult, nor any of her youth, could overleap the vast toil of 

4 Such is the common reading, which Person approved, and Mr. Symmons 
has translated. The idea, of course, is the same as that on which Shakspeare 
has dwelt so beautifully in the well known speech of K. Henry IV. 

* " Sometimes they ran back again to the place whence they had first set 
out, and then the course was called SiavXoc, and the runners StavKSSpopoi; for 
av\6c was the old term for stadium." Potter, i. 501. 

1 I have presumed to depart from Dr. Blomfield here, and have translated 
dwXwcfiToc, which was sanctioned by Porson, and is powerfully defended by 
Mr. Symmons. 

m Wellauer denies the soundness of Dr.Blomfield's translation; and will not 
allow even Hermann to have understood his own emendation, which he does 
not receive into the text. " Mihi quidem," says he, " yap ad pracedens /ui) 
£i%0|&p67ra>£ IdeXv referendum videtur, ut sensus hie sit : Vincat id, quod bonum 
est, tine ambiguitate j multorum enim bonorumfructum, hoc dicens, mihi delegi" 

N 
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slavery, of all-ensnaring calamity. I do, indeed, revere 
the mighty Jove of hospitality, that hath accomplished 
these things, that bent his bow aforetime against Paris, 
so that he lanched no idle shaft either before the proper 
moment, or above the stars \ They feel the stroke of 
Jove. This may we declare and trace exactly. He hath 
accomplished according as he decreed. Some one denied 
that the gods deigned to pay any attention to mortals, by 
whomsoever the honour of things sacred might be trampled 
on. But he was impious; and they have shown them- 
selves to the descendants of those who were breathing 
forth, with more of violence than justice, a war which they 
ought not to have dared, while their dwellings were teem- 
ing beyond all measure, above the proportion that is best 
for men. But may an untroubled lot be mine, such as a 
man well disposed in heart may even rest contented with p . 
For there is no bulwark in wealth against destruction to 



n I follow Wellauer's explanation — viz. that virlp acrrpuv is only a bold 
poetical hyperbole for shooting too high for the mark, A It ins qvam ut telum 
Alexandrumferire possit. Those who are not prepared to admit this will find a 
choice of conjectural emendations in Dr. Blom field's note. 

° Through ' the palpable obscure' of this passage I have groped my way by 
adopting kyyovoug (or rather £*cy6i>oic/ see Porson ad Phoen. 1 122.) and arok- 
firyrov, two conjectural readings of Stanley, which Schutz has admitted into his 
text. — Mr. Symraons, with good reason, contends that Trkcpavrai may be taken 
as the plural as well as KSKpavrai in the Hippolytus, 1245. (ed. Matthiae,) 
whose plurality has been defended by professor Monk. The Edinburgh re- 
viewer would " write v7T£p0tJ wherever this word occurs." 

p The optative use of the imperative f<rro> is defended by the passage which 
Mr. Symmons quotes from the Supplices, 649. ed. Wellauer. dwrifiavTov 
standing anarthrous is, perhaps, not at all a greater anomaly than the infinitive 
without the article, v. 174. ed. Blomf. The sense which Dr. Butler gives to 
AtrapKiiv, and which Dr. Blomfield pronounces untenable, still remains to be 
defended — for my part I am fain to adopt the words of the latter — In loco dif- 
ficillimo paullo liberius agendum duxi. — Wellauer, after giving the various ex- 
planations of the scholiast, Heath, Schutz, and Dr. Blomfield, professes himself 
dissatisfied with all, and incapable of furnishing a better. Mr. Symmons gives 
for the concluding clause, 

Be sober-minded wisdom mine, 
The chastened soul, the lowly lot — 
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screen a man who, in the wantonness of his heart, has 
spurned the great altar of Justice : but wretched Per- 
suasion, intolerable daughter of Ate q , foremost in council, 
forces him on ; and remedy is utterly vain. Guilt is not 
concealed, but is conspicuous, a light of hideous glare ; 
and like to worthless brass is detected black-in-grained 
by wear, and by the applications of the touchstone r , when 
a boy pursues a bird upon the wing, bringing upon his 
country a calamity beyond all endurance. And not one 
of the gods lends an ear to bis orisons, but sweeps away 
the unrighteous that hath concerned himself with these 
doings. Like to this too did Paris, after he had come to 
the mansion of the Atreidae, insult the hospitable board 
by the abduction of a wife. And she, having bequeathed 
to her countrymen tumultuous gatherings of men bearing 
shields, and lances, and naval armaments, and bearing 
to Ilion destruction instead of dowry, passed trippingly 
through the gates, having dared deeds that none should 
dare : and much did the minstrels * of the mansion lament 



* Ate has been naturalized by Shakspeare — I have not ventured to follow 
Mr. Syinmons in retaining Peitho. Dr. Blorafield explains 7rpo/3ov\dVaic qua 
liberis consulit ; but I cannot help considering it as formed exactly in the same 
way as fju>*6iraic' Akest. 927. ed. Matth. and aboTrctrep, Chocepb. 3 13. More 
instances of words thus formed are given by Wellauer on this place. 

' Such is the idea of Heath, adopted by Mr. Symraons : — perhaps it is not 
necessary to confine it to this, it may mean attrition in general. " irate," as 
Schatz says, "hoe loco comparate dictum ." The beautiful passage in the 
Giaour, commencing, 

As rising on her purple wing 

The insect-queen of eastern spring — 

will naturally suggest itself as a parallel. 

* I must be allowed pointedly to refer my readers to Dr. Bfomfi eld's felicitous 
explanation of the origin of the double sense of irpoQrjrtiQ. I have understood 
it of the lament poured forth by minstrels of the household of Menelaus, after 
Heath, Schutz, Dr. Butler, and Mr. Symmons. Dr. Blomfield had so under- 
stood it in his first edition ; in the second he gives the preference to the explan- 
ation of Stanley and Musgrave, who understand the passage of the ominous 
welcome given to Helen on her reaching Troy by Helemis and Cassandra. In 
passages like this, commentators may either preserve a dignified silence, or abuse 

n2 
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as they told this. — " Alas ! alas ! for the palace and the 
chiefs; alas! for the couch, and the footsteps of her who 
once loved her husband. He is present in silence, dis- 
honoured, uttering no reproach, not believing that he 
sees her missing. And by reason of his regret for her 
that has passed beyond the sea, a spectre 1 will seem to 
rule the palace, and the beauty of her fair-formed statues 
becomes loathly to her husband, and in the indigence of 
his eyes all their loveliness passes away. And melancholy 
visions, appearing in dreams, present themselves, bringing 
a vain pleasure u ; for in vain it is when any one seeming 
to see blessings, the vision having slipped through his 
hands, passes away forthwith on the pinions that lackey 
on the paths of sleep." These, indeed, are the sorrows 
in the mansion occupied by the penates, and sorrows sur- 
passing these. And universally from the land of Hellas, 
by reason of those that were roused together by the levy, 
the sorrow of a patient spirit felt by the families of each 
is plainly observable. Many considerations assuredly 
touch them to the quick ; for whom any one sent forth 



the text, and pass to metal more attractive; but a prose translator. must on 
through " flood and fire :" the " sicco pede pratereo" is not for him. I have 
made my way by reading tJiycuQ and airtorog. 

* That is, Menelaus wan and worn with grief. Flaxman's outlines on this 
passage are worth a dozen commentators : with all their conjectures they can 
scarcely hope to recover the text exactly, and many of them mar the poetic 
spirit of the passage which our great sculptor has most successfully embodied. 
Compare Shakspeare, K. John, iii. 4. 

Constance. — Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me j 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form — 

° Dr. Blomfield has referred to a beautiful parallel passage in Milton, Son- 
net xviii. Compare also the Bride of Abydos, Canto I. vi. 

Dazzling, as that, oh ! too transcendant vision 
To sorrow's phantom-peopled slumber given — 
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be knows, but, instead of men, urns x and ashes come to 
the dwellings of each. And Mars, that barters away their 
bodies, and that holds the balance in the battle of the 
spear, sends some scanty portion of scorched dust to their 
friends from Ilion, subject for bitter tears, filling the well- 
adapted vases with ashes that come instead of the man. 
And they sigh as they eulogize one as practised in battle ; 
and a second as having fallen gloriously amid the carnage, 
in the cause of another's wife. (These things does many 
a one in silence mutter 7 * And trouble occasioned by 
envy is secretly spreading against the Atreidae, who were 
foremost in the cause of Justice.) And others in their 
beauty 2 , there around the walls, occupy tombs in the land 
of Ilion ; and an enemy's country shrouds them that have 
their sepulchres there. Bitter is the rumour of citizens 
attended by indignation, and it fulfils the part of an im- 
precation ratified by the people. And my anxiety is 
waiting to hear something that is wrapt in gloom. For 
the gods are not regardless of those that occasion great 
slaughter: and the black Erinnyes, in course of time, 
reduce to obscurity him that is in prosperity without 
righteousness, by the experience of a reverse of fortune ; 
and the power of him that lives among the unknown is 



* Schutz understood this in a different way. Ttvxn* " Quia virorum for- 
tium in praelio caesorum arm a, clypeus praesertim, propinquis domum mitti sole- 
bant, una cum ossibus et cinere cadaverum combustorum." 
J On this use of rig consult Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 487. 1. 
z " evfiop<poi ad tristitiam rei augendam adjicitur," says Schutz ; and this ex- 
planation is expressly approved by Wellauer, and followed by Mr. Symmons. 
Dr. Blom field would alter it to the accusative : for this there seems to be no 
authority ; and burial in a foreign land was too dismal an idea to the mind of a 
Greek, [cf. v. 490.] to have allowed the use of such an epithet with Grjicac. 
Something very like the idea occurs in the lines on the Star of the Legion of 
Honour, translated by lord Byron. 

And freedom hallows with her tread 

The silent cities of the dead ; 

Far beautiful in death are they 

Who proudly fall in her array. 
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naught. Now for a man to have an extraordinarily • high 
reputation is a tremendous thing, for the thunderbolt of 
Jove is lanched against his eyes; and I prefer happiness 
not exposed to envy. May I never be a sacker of cities, 
nor yet a captive may I see my life placed under the con- 
trol of others. Now by means of the fire that brings 
tidings of gladness a swift rumour is pervading the city — 
but who knows whether it be true ? certainly it is divine 
so it be not false b . Who is so childish, or bereft of judg- 
ment, as, after having been made to glow in his heart by 
the recent annunciations of the beacon-light, to despond 
at a change of news? It fits the spirit of woman* to 
acknowledge a boon before the event has appeared. The 
female sex, credulous to excess, ranges with rapid step ; 
but glory that depends on a woman's proclamations, being 
short-lived, quickly perishes. 

Reenter CLYTiEMNESTRA d . 

Quickly shall we know touching the successions of the 
light-bearing lamps, of the beacon-lights and the fire, 
whether they were true, or this delightful light hath come, 
and, after the manner of dreams, mocked our minds : I 



* I have translated virtpic6ir<0Q, the conjectural emendation of Pearson, to 
which Dr. Blorafield has given a place in his text. The old reading wrcpKoYwg 
is defended by Wellauer, who explains it in the same words which Schutz had 
employed before him, eum magna populi invidia laudari, 

b Such is the explanation which Dr. Blomfield, in his note, gives of the text 
as he left it, and with which he confesses himself unsatisfied. Mr. Symmons 
heartily approves of Stanley's conjectural emendation d rotOeXov kariv ff if/v0oc. 
Wellauer has a plan of his own, which I shall give in his own words..... "dia- 

jungendum videtur in jj rot, quo saepe utuntur tragici Jam interrogationis 

signo, quod vulgo post oUev ponitur, in fine versus collocato, sensus hie erit : 
•n vero rectefama ilia obtineat, an nan mendacium divinitut mission, qui* ett qui 
Kiatr 

c Dr. Blomfield defends this explanation of ac'xftoT by reference to Choceph. 
628. Wellauer is positive that in both places multoris imperio is the true 
sense. 

d " Mallem h«c tribuere Coryphso, qui, ut sspe alias, Chorum alloquitur 
Tyrwhitt, Conj. p. 8. Wellauer has a long note to the same effect. 



»» 
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• 

see this herald here, coming from the shore, overshadowed 
with branches of olive; and thirsty dust % own sister of 
mud, is a witness to me of this, that he will make signals 
neither without voice, nor by the glare of fire, lighting up 
for you a flame of mountain-wood. But he will detail our 
joy to you more at large. The tidings that are the con- 
trary of these I deprecate — for oh ! may a good sequel 
come to the good things that have appeared. 

chorus. — Whosoever, in this matter, prays otherwise 
for this our city, — may be himself reap the fruit of the 
trespass of his soul. 

Enter herald f . 

Ah ! native soil of the land of Argos, in this the light 
of the tenth year am I arrived, having compassed one 
single hope, while many have made shipwreck 8 . For 
never did I trust that after death I should have a share 
of the burial that is dearest to me in this Argive land. 
Now hail to thee my country, and hail to thee light of the 
sun, and to thee O Jove, supreme god of the realm, and 
to thee Pythian king, that no longer with thy bow art 
lanching thy shafts against us. Sufficiently baleful wast 
thou by Scamander's side ; but now, on the other hand, 
be thou our saviour, and dismiss us from our conflicts : 



e Wellauer, after sneering at Dr. Blomfield's explanation, gives his own idea 
of the passage in these words : "Mihi quidem sensus simplicissimus hie videtur, 
ut koviq opponatur Kairv(f, et hoc dicat Clyt.: ex pulvere, quern excitat, intelligo, 
eum non uno loco stare, ut ignem accendat, sed accurrere, ut verbis nos certioret 
faciat." Schutz understands it of the dust of the approaching army seen by 
Clytaemnestra in the distance behind the Herald. Dr. Butler adopts Vossius's 
idea, that the dust raised by the Herald showed that he was approaching 
speedily, whereas if he had been the bearer of bad news he would not have 
been in any hurry. 

f The critic in the Edinburgh Review would have TAA0YBI02 written 
here. Compare the Greek argument, and Dr. Blomfield's note on v. 486. 

8 So the scholiast if Xi£t£ Ik fura^opag rwv ayttvpitv, &v troXkubv 

pay iht utv tig rd tf&up, fiia ric. irtpiaw&i t$v vavv. 

Frangor is used in the same sense by Horace, Sat. II. iii. 19. where see 
Doering's note. 
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and I make my address both to all tbe gods of our games, 
and to my patron Mercury, beloved herald, the worship 
of heralds, and to the heroes that sent us forth, that they 
graciously would welcome back again the residue of the 
host that has escaped the spear. Ah! halls of our 
monarchs, dear roofs ! and awful judgment-seats, and ye 
divinities that faee tbe sun, if ever in the olden time ye 
did so with these your gladsome eyes give honourable 
greeting to our sovereign after his long absence - r for king 
Agamemnon is arrived, bringing a light in darkness common 
to you and to all these that are here. — Oh ! greet ye him well 
(for so it is fitting) that hath overturned Troy with the spade 
of avenging Jove, with which the plain hath been tilled. 
Demolished are their altars and the shrines of their gods, 
and the seed of all the land hath utterly perished. 
Having flung a yoke like this over Troy, the elder royal 
son of Atreus, a happy man, hath arrived : and most 
deserving of honour is he of the mortals that live now : 
for neither Paris nor his accomplice-city boasts that their 
crime was greater than its punishment. For, having been 
sentenced to the punishment of abduction and theft, he 
both failed of a deliverer, and mowed down to the ground 
in utter destruction the house of his father: and the 
children of Priam have paid a double penalty. 

chorus. — Joy to thee, Herald of the host of the 
Afgives. 

her. — I feel joy ; and no longer do I refuse the gods 
to die. 

chorus. — Did a love of this thy father-land exercise 
thee? 

her. — Aye, so that at least my eyes are swimming with 
the tears of joy. 

chorus. — Ye were then partakers of this delightful 
malady. 

her. — How? by thine instruction I shall master this 
speech h . 

h i. e. without farther explanation I shall not understand k. 
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chorus. — Ye were smitten with a passionate regret for 
those who reciprocally longed for you. 

her. — Say'st thou that this country of ours felt regret 
for the army which felt regret for it? 

chorus. — Yes, so that full oft I sighed from my heart 
in secret. 

her.— Whence fell this desponding horror on the 
people 1 ? 

chorus. — For a long time I have considered silence as 
an antidote to mischief. 

her. — And how didst thou fear any in the absence of 
the chiefs ? 

chorus. — Even as thou saidst just now, and to have 
died would have been my great delight. 

her. — I said so, for we have had success. But in the 
course of a long time one might say of this, that in part 
it falls out well, and in part on the other hand is open to 
complaint ; and who, the gods excepted, is free from suf- 
fering throughout all time for evermore ? For were I to 
tell of our hardships, and our wretched lodgments, our 
approaches to the shore infrequent and ill-bedded, — and 
in what part of the day were we not sighing, as not having 
met with these hardships? — And then again our sufferings 
on shore were added, a still greater abomination : for our 
beds were hard by the walls of our foes; and from the sky 
and from the marshy soil dews bedrenched us k , an abiding 
ruin to our raiment, that made l our hair shaggy. And 

1 This sense is given to arpartf by Wellauer, who defends it by a reference 
to Sophocles, Electra, 749. It is the best explanation of the line which I have 
seen, and is chargeable with none of the violence that characterizes the differ- 
ent emendations which are proposed for it, of which Dr. Blomfield's note, 
v. 530. will furnish specimens. Mr. Symmons treats it very cavalierly j — he 
gives, " Whence this secret sorrow?" 

k The " Rhesi niveis tentoria velis" in the JEneid, i. 469. is one of many 
anachronisms in which Virgil has indulged. Compare Heyne's notes on the 
passage. 

1 Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 436. 2. will furnish instances of this construction. — 
Schutz's note will enlarge the list. 
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were any one to describe the cold that destroyed the 
birds, how intolerable the snow of Ida made it, or the 
sultriness when ocean, having sunk upon his noon-tide 
couch that was not ruffled by a breeze, slumbered without 
a ripple m . — What necessity is there to grieve over this ? 
our suffering is past and gone — past and gone too with 
the dead is all concern about ever hereafter rising. Why 
need I take an exact account of those that fell, and why 
should the survivor feel sorrow on account of adverse for- 
tune ? I deem it good even to bid a long farewell to mis- 
fortunes. With us, the remnant of the host of the Argives, 
the advantage preponderates, the suffering is no counter- 
poise for it : wherefore it is fair for us, flying over sea and 
land, to make our boast to this light of the sun 11 , " The 
armament of the Greeks, having at length captured Troy, 
have fixed these spoils as a grace to the antique abodes 
of the gods throughout Greece." Those that hear such 
tidings must gratulate our city and our commanders ; and 
the favour of Jove, which brought this to pass, shall be 
honoured. Thou hast heard all that I have to say. 

chorus. — I do not deny that I am overcome by thy 
tidings; for always is the attainment of correct information 
in bloom with the aged. 'Tis natural that these things 
most of all concern the palace and Cly taemnestra, and that 
they at the same time make me rich. 

clyt. — For my part I raised the jocund shout long 
time ago out of exultation, when the first darkling mes- 
senger of fire arrived, bearing tidings of the capture and 
overthrow of Ilion. — And one chiding me said, " Dost 
thou, placing reliance on beacon-lights, persuade thyself 
that Troy has now been sacked? verily it is extremely 



Ml 



So Bishop Kenn, in a poem on the Nativity : 

The ocean crystal clear lay fast asleep. 

11 I have adopted the great improvement in the punctuation introduced into 
the text by Wellauer. Those of my readers to whom it does not commend 
itself at first sight, will find it excellently explained in Mr. Symmons's note. 
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characteristic of a woman to be elated in heart." By 
words like these I was made to appear in error. Never- 
theless I did sacrifice; and, by a woman's edict , one and 
another, in different places throughout the city, raised 
aloud a shout of joy, pouring forth a hallowed song in the 
abodes of the gods, while they were smothering the fra- 
grant flame that devoured the offering. And now what 
need is there for me to say more to thee ? From the king 
himself I shall hear the whole tale. And I will make 
haste back to welcome my revered lord on his arrival as 
well as I possibly can : for what day is more delightful 
for a woman to behold than this, to throw open the gates 
to a husband returning from warfare, when god hath 
kept him safe ? Bear thou this message to my husband, 
that he come with all speed, object of our city's affection. 
Would that he would come, and find p a faithful consort 
in his house, precisely such as he left, watch-dog of his 
dwelling, attached to him, a foe to those that are ill-dis- 
posed to him, and in all the other points alike, not having 
destroyed one single seal q in the course of his long 
absence. I know not delight nor slanderous report from 
another man any more than copper does of dyeing r . 

Exit CLYT^MNESTRA. 



° This is the undoubted sense of the phrase, as Schutz and Mr. Symmois 
have given it. Potter has followed the majority of the Latin versions, and 
translated it, "As weak women wont." 

P " Mov evprjvei voluit Schutz, quod placet Butlero ; sed etfpot est utinam 
inveniat, i. e. utinam celeriter veniat, ut inveniat." Wellauer. 

4 i. e. She had been a good housewife, had neither allowed her husband's 
property to suffer from the depredations of others, nor presumed herself to break 
open any chest or apartment which her good man had locked and sealed when 
he left home. Such a declaration is in perfect keeping with t^e simplicity of 
those early times. A very different sense has in general been given to this line, 
such as ovBkv arjpavTTjptov could scarcely have implied, even if the very idea 
had not been expressed without a metaphor in the following line. 

r I cannot help giving a very decided preference to the reading %aXvd£. It 
would be worse than useless to enumerate all the strange fancies which different 
commentators have had about this phrase. Schutz, perhaps, outdoes them all 
by explaining xoXkov fiatpdq vulnera ferro injiicta; Wellauer, however, will 
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her. — Such a vaunt as this, full of truth, is not un- 
seemly for a high-born dame to utter. 

chorus. — She, indeed, hath spoken thus plausibly, in 
words her clear interpreters, to you attending to her. 
But do thou tell me, Herald! I am enquiring after 
Menelaus, whether he too returning and preserved will 
come back along with you, dear potentate of this land. 

her. — It is not possible for me to speak falsehoods that 
should be pleasant for my friends to enjoy for a length of 
time 8 . 

chorus. — How then mightest thou, while telling good 
news, attain to truth? — but 'tis full plain that these two 
things are severed. 

her. — The hero disappeared from the Grecian arma- 
ment, both himself and his vessel : I am telling you no 
falsehood. 

chorus. — Was it when he was putting to sea from Ilion 
before your eyes, or did a tempest, a general bane, tear 
him away from the host ? 

her. — Thou hast hit the mark like a capital archer, 
and hast expressed in brief a long tale of sorrow. 

chorus. — What! was a rumour circulated by the rest 
of the mariners that he survived or had perished ? 

her. — No one knows, so as to report clearly, unless it 
be the sun that nurtures the nature of the earth. 

chorus. — How dost thou mean to say that the tempest 
came upon the naval armament, and ended through the 
wrath of heaven ? 

her. — It fits not to sully with a tongue that reports 
tidings of ill, an auspicious day ; the honour of the gods is 



have it that this is the true sense. The critic in the Quarterly says well — 
" the expression seems used almost proverbially to express the improbability 
or impossibility of an event : * I have nothing more to do with it than a dyer 
has to do with copper.' Tyrwhitt, in despair, proposed in his Conjecture, 
p. 8. to read koXxtig |3a0ag, purpura tincturam. 

8 I think this passage gains in clearness by omitting, with Wellauer, the 
comma after Kakd. 
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distinct. But when a messenger with dismal countenance 
announces to a city sufferings of a defeated army such as 
should be deprecated, — that one common wound has be- 
fallen the common weal, and that many men out of many 
families have been devoted to the double scourge* of which 
Mars is fond, — a doubly-barbed calamity, a bloody pair of 
woes, — well in very deed does it befit one that is laden with 
such sufferings to utter this hymn of the Furies; but a glad 
messenger of the preservation of its fortunes coming to a 
city that is exulting in prosperity tt , — how shall I dash my 
good news with horrors, while I tell of the tempest that 
fell upon the Greeks, not without the indignation of the 
gods? For fire and the sea, that were aforetime most 
deadly foes, conspired together, and displayed their cove- 
nant, working the destruction of the hapless armament of 
the Greeks. And in the night, horrors occasioned by the 
tremendous billows were aroused. For the Thracian 
blasts crashed the ships one against the other ; and they, 
violently rebutted by the tempest of the whirlwind x , along 
with the surge which lashed us with its spray, disap- 
peared under the whirling steerage of an evil shepherd y . 

* That is — the twofold visitation of public and private calamity, according to 
Dr. Blom field — an explanation which Mr. Symmons, after running somewhat 
wild, in his version, admits in the sobriety^ of a note. 

u I confess I think that Wellauer's view of this passage is at once more cor- 
rect and more poetical than that of Dr. Blomfield. My readers perhaps may 
think that the "jucunda inversio," as the German critic styles it, deserves 
another epithet. 

x I have preferred taking tv<}>u> as the genitive, with Wellauer ; whether in 
that case it may be indulged with the full honours of a circumflex, or must rest 
contented with the acute— is a question on which I cannot presume to give an 
opinion. 

'i.e. The tempest .... avQovv. The idea seems to be, that the sea was 
studded with bodies and wrecks, as the surface of a pool is with the blossoms 
of aquatic plants. 

On the variation of construction, of which v. 643. gives a specimen, it may 
be advantageous to compare the notes of Hermann and Lobeck on v. 983. of the 
Ajax of Sophocles. Of the reduplication of ric, v. 645. and 6. Elmsley's note 
on Aristophanes, Acharn. 569. and Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 1100. will supply a 
large list of instances. 
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But when the brilliant light of the sun arose, we behold 
the iEgaean deep efflorescent with the corpses of Greeks, 
and wrecks of our vessels. For us at all events, indeed, 
and our vessel undamaged in her hull, some god stole 
us away or begged us off, laying his hand upon our tiller. 
And Saviour-Fortune took her seat, managing our vessel, 
so that we neither encountered the swell at our anchor- 
age, nor stranded on the rocky shore. And having 
escaped a watery grave, in a goodly day z , not crediting 
our fortune, we beguiled in our thoughts our recent 
mishap, the host having suffered, and been miserably 
sunk in ruin. And now, if any of them is still breathing, 
they are talking of us as though we had perished, — natu- 
rally enough ; — we too fancy that they have met the same 
fate. But be it as best it may. For Menelaus, therefore, 
expect his arrival first and above all ; for if any ray of the 
sun is aware that he is enjoying life and light, through 
the intervention of Jove that hath not yet willed the utter 
destruction of the race, there is hope that he will come 
again to his home. Having heard thus much, rest assured 
that thou hast heard the truth a . 

Exit HERALD. 
CHORUS. 

Who can it be that named thus truly in every respect 
— (was it one whom we see not, successfully regulating his 
tongue by foreknowledge of destiny ?) — Helen that was 
wedded to the spear and the source of contention ? since, 



* Dr. Blom field explains this to mean the fine weather in which the vessel of 
Agamemnon had made her passage. Mr. Symmons gives, " Oil how the day 
looked lovely." — The same phrase is common in the Roman writers, e. g. Per- 
sius, ii. 1. 

Hunc, Macrine, diem numera meliore lapillo, 
Qui tibi labentes apponit Candidas annos. 

* The actor who had played Taltbybfus now retired to dress for the part of 
Agamemnon. 
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in harmony with her name, a very hell b to vessels, a very 
hell to men, a very hell to cities ; did she sail away from 
her bower of delicate drapery with the breeze of earth- 
born Zephyr : and huntsmen, equipped with bucklers, 
sailed in troops in the direction of the viewless track of 
her oars, bringing their barks to land at the woodland 
banks of the Simois, because of the bloody quarrel. 
'Twas Wrath who accomplishes her purposes that con- 
veyed to Ilion the "wedlock-woe," correctly named, 
avenging at a subsequent time the dishonour done to the 
board, and to the domestic Jove, that signally punished 
the bridal lay, which then befell the parties in the marriage 
to sing. But the ancient city of Priam being schooled to 
another song, is haply wailing in loud lament, while she 
calls Paris the baleful bridegroom, after having all along led 
a very lamentable life, by reason of the wretched slaughter 
of her inhabitants. Even thus a man hath reared a lion 
a pest to his house, weaned, fond of the teat ; at the 
outset of its life gentle, darling pet of the children, and a 
favourite with the aged ; and oftentimes was he dandled 
in their arms like a baby nursling, with a face that bright- 
ened to the outstretched hand, and fawning through the 
compulsions of appetite. But when advanced in age, he 
hath displayed the disposition derived from his parents ; 
for by way of making a return for his nurture, an un- 
bidden guest he hath furnished himself a feast by 
slaughters dealt among the sheep, and the house hath 
been deluged with blood : a sorrow not to be resisted by 

b Thus have I attempted to represent in English a paronomasia, which, to our 
ideas at least, seems strangely misplaced in so solemn a strain as this Choral 
ode. That such puns were very common in the Greek tragedies, any one may 
convince himself by a reference te Elmsley's note on the Bacchae, 506; the 
conclusion of which must sound portentous enough to the blind indiscriminate 
admirers of the tragic writers — " Haec non modo ^pvxpa sunt, verum etiam tra- 
gicos malos fuisse grammaticos ostendunt." — Compare the use of tcijdog, just 
below, for which I have taken the liberty of borrowing Mr. Symraons's version. 

c The mythological lineage of the winds is given by Dr. Blomfield in his 
Glossary. Compare Virgil, ^Eneid i. 132. 
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the domestics, a mighty pest widely wasting ; and by the 
will of god a minister of Atfe hath been fostered in his 
house. In like manner d I should say that there arrived 
in the city of Ilion the spirit of a breathless calm, the 
tranquil idol of wealth, darting in a sidelong look the 
tender shaft of her eyes e , flower of love that preys upon 
the soul : and she accomplished the fell issue of her mar- 
riage, sweeping down upon the children of Priam, an evil 
neighbour, an evil associate, an Erinnys, source of weeping 
to brides, under the conduct of the hospitable Jove. 
Now an ancient proverb, uttered in the olden time, hath 
obtained currency, that the great happiness of man at its 
close begets itself an offspring, and does not die childless ; 
and that instead of good fortune there sprouts forth 
for posterity ever-ravening calamity. But I, apart from 
others, am single in my opinion; for the impious deed 
afterwards f begets many more, like to its own race. For 
the lot of families that are managed by unswerving justice 
is ever beauteous in progeny. But ancient Insolence is 
wont to engender in the wicked among mortals Insolence 
that sprouts afresh sooner or later, when the ordained 
hour arrives 8 ; fresh Insolence [is wont to engender] that 
abomination of the light, the fiend with which none may 
battle, unhallowed Hardihood in the halls of black Ate, 
like to its parents. But. Justice beams in smoke-begrimed 



d So Wellauer and Schutz. I confess that I am at a loss what to make of 
statim, which Dr. Blorafield gives in his Glossary, in which, however, prof. 
Scholefield agrees. 

e So Goldsmith, in the Deserted Village, 

The village maiden's sidelong looks of love. 

f fura, ut recte animadvertit Heathius, absolute positum, i. q. postea. Schutz. 

f This is one of the passages which probably will long continue to exercise 
the ingenuity of critics, and the patience of students. To make any thing of it 
I have been obliged to disregard the period with which Dr. Blom field points 
after p6\q, where Wellauer and Schutz have a comma only. Some connective 
particle is wanting : Schutz evidently thought that his conjecture veapbv <j>vov<ra 
k6tov was to have set the matter at rest. 
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dwellings, and honours the righteous life: and leaving, 
with averted eyes, gilded prosperity that is attended by 
pollution of hands, she is wont to draw near to holiness, 
not honouring with her praise the power of wealth when 
adulterated; and directs every thing towards the issue h . 

[agamemnon enters, accompanied by Cassandra, in a 

chariot. 

Oh ! come, my liege ! sacker of Troy, descendant of 
Atreus, how am I to greet thee, how am I to do thee 
reverence, so as neither to overstep nor to fall short of the 
due meed of affection? Full many mortals prefer the sem- 
blance of sincerity 1 while they transgress justice. And to 
sigh over him that is in adversity every one is ready, 
but the gnawing of sorrow reaches not to their heart. 
And in like disguise they unite in the joy of others, doing 
violence to their countenances, that are strangers to a 
smile. But whoever is a good discerner of character k — it 
is not possible that the eyes of a man that seem from 
kindly feeling to fawn in insincere friendliness should 
escape him. Thou too, at that time when fitting forth the 
armament in Helen's cause, (for I will not conceal it from 
thee,) wast to my eyes depicted in exceedingly unfavour- 
able colours, and managing the helm of thy bosom ill, in 



h The sombre idea which is here obliquely hinted, is more explicitly given in 
Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 1527. 

1 "Errant qui apud iEschylum in A gam. iroWoi U fiporwv, #r. r. X. sic 
intelligunt rb Soiceiv irpotiovoi tov elvcu. Hie enira omitti articulus non pote- 
rat, sed rd Soictiv ilvai est specie* sinceritatis" Hermann, ad Viger. 20. 

Schutz considers that the Chorus here pointedly refers to Clytaemnestra. 

k TrpofkiToyvwpuv is here used to express a more general idea than its ori- 
ginal composition strictly entitles it to represent, in the same way as xpv<ftty*o«- 
(36g, v. 426. 

I have followed Dr. Blomfield's Glossary in the sense given to vdaprjc, which 
is also supported by Dr. Maltby, and was given by Stanley after the scholiast, 
Schutz warns his readers against this explanation, and says that it means benevo- 
lentia humore ex oculis stillante proditu. 

O 
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forcing on dying mfen 1 a constrained valour. But now to 
them who have well won through their toil thou seemest 
benignant from the bottom of thy heart, with friendly 
regard. And in time, after thorough investigation, thou 
shalt know both him of the citizens that hath justly, and 
him that hath improperly performed the duties of his 
stewardship over the city. 

aoam. — First of all it is right to salute Argos and the 
gods of the land that were joint authors of my return, and 
of the retribution which I exacted from the city of Priam : 
for the gods, not hearing the cause from the tongue of 
pleaders, flung with perfect unanimity into the gory vase 
their ballots m , the destruction of Ilion fatal to men, and 
o'er the opposite urn that was not filled by the hand Hope 
hovered. And now, still the city by its smoke bears 
evident signs of having been captured. The storms of 
Atfe are lively ; and the embers, dying along with the city, 
send forth rich exhalations of wealth *. For these things 
it behoves us to repay ever-mindful gratitude to the gods, 
since we both constructed for ourselves a proud gin of 
conquest, and in a woman's cause the Argive monster 
hath trampled the city into the dust, — the young of the 
horse, the host equipped with the shield, that leaped a 



1 OvrjOKOvm, ad mortem destinatis. Schutz. So also Dr. Blomfield ; and to 
the same effect is Mr. Summons's version. Perhaps after all it is only equiva- 
lent to Pistol's " men of mould." 

m See Matthiae's Gr. Gr. §. 433. Obs. 1. 

The Edinburgh reviewer of Dr. Butler's edition proposes IXnig irpotniye 

n i. e. all the wealth of Troy which was not brought off by the conquerors, 
was so completely consumed as to vanish in smoke. Schutz, unwilling to leave 
any thing to the imagination of his reader, says, • • . . " quia in magns urbis 
incendio, multum olei, multum vini, frumenti, pecoris absumitur, quarum. 
opum nidore flamma quasi ungitur." 

In v. 795. Schutz and Wellauer retain the old reading virtpKorovg, which 
is explained by the latter, insidia gravi ira structce. Tyrwhitt proposed to alter 
Kai irdyoQ to xq.QirayhQ* i* e. kcli apiraydg. Quoniam et raptus odiosos vindica- 
vimus. 
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furious bound about the setting of the Pleiades, and the 
ravening lion ramping over the towers lapped his fill of 
princely blood. To the gods have I lengthened out this 
my preface; and as to what bears upon thy feeling I 
remember to have heard it; and I say the same things, 
and thou hast me for an advocate on the same side. For 
to few men is this congenial, to honour without jealousy a 
friend in prosperity ; for malignant venom having settled 
upon his heart, doubles the sorrows of him that is infected 
with the malady: he is both weighed down by his own 
sufferings, and sighs as he looks upon the happiness of 
another. I will say so from experience — for well do I 
know — that those who professed to be kindly in the ex- 
treme to me were but the reflection of intimacy, shadow 
of a shade. And Ulysses alone, who sailed against his 
will, after he was in the yoke was to me a ready yoke- 
fellow °. This do I say, whether I am speaking pf one 
that is dead or of one who is living : — for the rest, as 
concerns the city and the gods, we will have a delibera- 
tion after having appointed a public debate in full assem- 
bly ; and we must p take measures that what is well may 
remain permanently. And also, whatsoever stands in 
need of healing remedies, either cauterizing it, or cutting 
with kindly intent, we will endeavour to banish the pain 
of the disorder. But now, having entered my halls, and 
the mansion where is my hearth, I will first of all greet 
the gods, who as they have sent me forth, have brought 
me back again. And may Victory, since she hath at- 
tended me, remain with me without interruption. 



° The precise meaning of crupaQopQQ is very clearly given in Stanley's note, 
which Dr. Blomfield has quoted in his Glossary. He quotes, " You and your 
coach-fellow Nym," — from the Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. Compare also 
the ov£vy£ yvrjaie of St. Paul, Ep. Philipp. iv. 3. 

p On the construction of Stl with the dative case, my readers will do well to 
compare Elmsley's note on the Medea, v. 552. with Matthias's Gr. Gr. 
$. 385. 9. 

o2 
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Reenter cLYTiEMNESTRA. 

Citizens ! ye dignities of Argos present here, I am not 
ashamed to tell you my fond feelings for my husband — in. 
course of time too bashfulness dies away in men: not 
having been instructed by others I will describe my own 
insupportable life, during the whole long time that this 
my lord was beneath the walls of Ilion. First of all, it is a 
tremendous evil for a woman to sit desolate in her dwelling 
without her mate, hearing many adverse tidings; and 
that one messenger should come, and another should 
bring in on the back of his news another mischance worse 
than the evil already announced, proclaiming them to the 
house. And had this my lord met with as many wounds 
as the current of report conveyed to his home, he would 
have been pierced more full of holes than a net, as one 
may say. And had he died as reports were rife, verily 
he might have boasted that he a second Geryon had re* 
ceived many a threefold vest, (above ground, namely, for I 
mean not that beneath the earth,) dying once in each 
form \ By reason of such adverse rumours did others 
loosen many nooses from my neck which they had seized 



4 In this passage I have not followed Dr. Blomfield's change in the punctua- 
tion. The threefold cloak is of flesh undoubtedly, and means the body of the 
giant, not the earth which covered him in his grave. Reports of Agamemnon's 
death had reached Clytaemnestra more than three different times ; so that to 
have died as often as he was reported, he must have had more lives than Geryon, 
more than one triple body. Such certainly is the sense of jroWfiv, in support of 
which Wellauer quotes v. 848. (Bloraf.) and Theb. 6. Mr. Symmons argues 
against this sense of ttoKK^v : his explanation of the feeling which iEschylus 
meant to attribute to Clytaemnestra is so clear that I shall make bold to quote 

it " having called her husband Geryon, [the name of a dead man,] struck 

with the omen, according to the superstition of that day, and perhaps starting 
at the consciousness of her own guilty thoughts, she instantly apologizes in the 
parenthetical line &vu>0tv, r^v rarw y&p ov \eyu>." " Sic enim," says Wel- 
lauer, " oi Xeyw adhibetur, si quis significare vult, se abominari, quod mali 
ominis esse possit, ut Eum. 869 ; Soph. Electr. 1467." 
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against my will r . In consequence of this, truly, the boy 
Orestes, chief of the pledges of our love, stands not here 
at my side as he should have done ; and marvel thou not 
at this, for our kind friend Strophius of Phocis is rearing 
him, who forewarned me of mischiefs that admitted of 
being represented as twofold — both thine own peril 
beneath the walls of Troy, and the danger of some public 
burst of anarchy overthrowing the senate % since it is 
inborn in mortals to spurn the rather him who falls: 
such excuse, believe me, brings not guile. In me, 
indeed, the gushing fountains of my weeping have been 
exhausted * ; not even a drop is left. I have suffered too 
in my eyes, which closed full late in slumber, by weeping 
over the beacon-lights that we looked for on thy account 
which were ever unheeded : and in my dreams I was 
awakened by the light flutterings of the buzzing gnat, 
seeing more sufferings befall thee than could possibly have 



r Elmsley, in his note on the Bacchae, 1100. expresses a doubt as to the 
soundness of the reading. The ingenious conjectural emendation proposed in 
Dr. Blomfield's note is approved, though not adopted, by Wellauer. 

" I have followed Stanley, Schutz, Dr. Sutler, Mr. Symmons, and Wel- 
lauer. The Greek will not, so far as I can see, bear the sense which Dr. Blom- 
field endeavours to extract from it; and the tragedians introduce in so many 
instances the usages of their own days, that the anachronism of a senate at 
Argos in the time of the Trojan war need not drive us to do violence to the text. 
"Sub povXr) illi intelligi videntur, qui absente Agamemnone imperium tenent, 
iique sunt irkaovrtQ si Agamemnon mortuus est." Wellauer. 

* Compare with this the sense in which this word occurs, v. 931. and 
Theb. 581. 

Kkavp. cir. TTrjyai. So lord Byron ; 

That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of our tears, 

u In this I have followed Wellauer ; and I shall subjoin his note as the best 
explanation which I have seen of the passage : " Xafjnrrijptrvxiai drnfikXtfToi 
non sunt, signa per incuriam non exhibita, quod cum Heathio putat Blomf., sed 
signa, quae negligebantur, i. e. non incendebantur, quia incendendi causa non- 
dum aderat ; non igitur de incuria custodum queritur, sed de longa mariti ab- 
sentia, quae prohibuerit quominus faces incenderentur." Mr. Symmons has 
given, in his version, the second sense which Dr. Blomfield has proposed in his 
Glossary. 
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happened during my sleep. — Now having endured all these 
horrors with a soul that yielded not to sorrow, I will call 
this my husband, watch-dog of the folds, a saving main- 
stay of a vessel, a column that reaches from the floor to 
the lofty roof, an only child of his parent, and land that 
hath appeared to mariners contrary to their expectation, 
a day most fair to look upon after a tempest, a gushing 
rill to a thirsty wayfarer*. And delightful 'tis to have 
escaped from all constraint., With such salutations as 
these truly do I honour him y . But be envy far away ; for 
many are the previous ills* we have endured. And now at 
my request, beloved one, step forth from out this car, not 
planting on the bare ground, my liege, thy foot the over- 
turner of Ilion. My maidens, why do ye delay who were 
commissioned with the duty of strewing the surface of the 
way with tapestry ? Let a purple-paved path a be made 
forthwith, that Justice may usher him that hath arrived 
unhoped for into his house. And for the rest, my care, 

x The following paraphrase of these lines is given by a writer in the Quarterly 
Review. — I cannot refrain from quoting it, though I am perfectly well aware 
how meagre a literal prose translation must look beside it. 

Faithful— as dog, the lonely shepherd's pride, 
True — as the helm, the bark's protecting guide,. 
Firm — as the shaft that props the towering dome, 
Sweet — as to shipwreck'd seamen land and home, 
Lovely — as child, a parent's sole delight, 
Radiant — as morn that breaks a stormy night, 
Grateful — as streams, that in some deep recess 
With rills unhop'd the panting traveller bless, 
Is he that links with mine his chain of life, 
Names himself lord, and deigns to call me wife. 

y This sense of agi£ is amply supported in Elmsley's note to Eurip. HeracF. 

918. 

■ rh irpiv icaicd. See Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 270. It is one of the Greek 
idioms which Virgil's exquisite taste told him he might safely transfer into his 
own language : cf. JEneid i. 198. 

O socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum.) 

8 We have two instances similar to this in sacred story : viz. 2. Kings, ix. 13* 
St. Matthew, xxi. 8. 
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not overcome by drowsiness, shall by favour of the gods 
order aright what hath been appointed b . 

agam. — Daughter of Leda, guardian of my dwelling, 
thou hast spoken suitably to my absence ; for thou hast 
prolonged thine address to a great length : but becoming 
praise — this honour must come from others. And for the 
rest, do not treat me delicately with the fashions of 
women, nor as though I were a barbaric monarch, gape 
out to me an outcry of prostrate homage : nor make my 
path obnoxious to envy, by strewing it with vestments ; — 
with these truly it is fitting to do honour to the gods : but 
for one that is a mortal to walk on embroidered purple, 
is to me by no means free from terror ; I bid thee revere 
me as a man, not a god. Without carpetings and em- 
broideries, my fame sounds aloud: and discretion is 
god's greatest gift. And we should pronounce him happy 
that has ended his life in beloved prosperity. And if I 
shall fare thus in all things, I shall be of good confi- 
dence c . 

clyt. — And yet say not thus to cross my fancy. 

agam. — Rest assured that I will not balk my re- 
solution. 

clyt. — Hast thou, in a season of terror, vowed that 
thou would'st act thus in this point ? 



b $ee Matthiae, $. 165. 

Palam de honoribus qui Agamemnoni pro dignitate tribuendi erant loquitur 
Cly taemnestra ; secretius autem Justitiam Iphigeniae caedem ulturam intelligit. 
Heath. 

c So I have translated the old reading. The interpretation proposed by Dr. 
Blomfield has always appeared to me open to the same objection as the Ro- 
manist interpretation of St. Luke, i. 48. viz. that in both cases the speakers, in 
direct opposition to their characters, are made to commend their own modesty, 
and thus give the most evident sign of their pride. The Quarterly reviewer, 
after setting against Dr. Blomfield's remark, "Ubi particulam &v," etc. 
Homer. II. i. tl kIv Q&varov ye tftyoifuv. Pindar. Pyth. iv. 470. Eur. Ale. 
49. lays down the rule that &v with tl and the optative gives a future sense, 
which tl with the optative singly would not have : tl is seldom, if ever, used by 
the tragic writers for utinam, unless with ydp or pot following. 
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aoam. — Be sure that I have with perfect knowledge 
uttered this my final decision, if ever any man did so. 

clyt. — And what thinkest thou Priam would have 
done, had he achieved this triumph? 

aoam. — I do verily believe that he would have stalked 
upon embroidery. 

clyt. Do not now stand in awe of the censure of 



men 

agam. — Yet sure at all events the voice of popular 
clamour has mighty power. 

clyt. — Aye, but he that is not envied is not worthy of 
admiration. 

aoam. — Truly, it becomes not a woman to be fond of 
contest. 

clyt. — Yet surely in the happy even yielding is be- 
coming. 

aoam. — And dost thou value the victory in this strife ? 

clyt. — Yield thee ; give me the victory cheerfully. 

aoam. — Well, if this be thy pleasure, let some one 
loose quickly my sandals, that serve the treading of my 
foot d , lest some envy from the eyes of the gods far above 
smite me trampling in these on vestments of purple; for 
greatly do I scruple to waste my substance, by spoiling 
with my feet my wealth, and tissue bought with silver. 
Thus much for this ; conduct thou in with kindness this 
stranger fair : god from afar graciously regards him that 
is mild in victory. For no one voluntarily submits to the 
yoke of slavery. And this maiden, the choice flower of 
many possessions, gift of the host, hath accompanied me. 
Since then I am reduced to submit to thee in this, I will 
go into the halls of my palace, treading on purple. 

clyt. — There is the sea — and who shall drain it? — 
that fosters the dye of abundance of purple, worth its 
weight in silver, ever fresh, the tincture of vestments ; — 

d I have translated the text as it stands in Schutz, Porson, and Wellauer ; 
Dr. Blomficld has adopted a conjectural emendation preserved by Stanley. 
Mr. Symmons has followed the old reading. 
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to thy house, my liege, belongs a sufficient store of these 
by the favour of the gods, and thy dwelling knows not 
poverty. I would have vowed the trampling on many 
vestments, had it been enjoined me in the oracular tem- 
ples, when I was planning ransoms for this life of thine. 
For while the root exists, foliage comes to our dwellings, 
extending over them a shade against the dog Sirius ; and 
when thou comest to the hearth of thy home, thou 
showest to us a warmth that comes in winter ; when too 
Jupiter is making wine from the sour grape 6 , there is 
coolness even then in the house, when a head of a family 
is an inmate in his own abode. O Jove, Jove, that givest 
consummation, bring my prayers to pass, and be what- 
soever thou art on the point of bringing to pass thy con- 
cern. 

[clyt^mnestra and agamemnon enter the palace, Cas- 
sandra remains upon the stage. 

chorus. 

O why can it be that this terror obstinately hovers close 
to my heart that is busied about portents, and, an un- 
bought unbidden strain is boding, and well-assured confi- 
dence does not take its seat upon my bosom's dear throne f , 
after rejecting this like dreams hard to be interpreted? 
Long time it is since the naval armament moored [here] 
their barks hauled up on the sand, when it was speeding 



e Descriptio ilia 8ray olvov adultam testatera, quo anni tempore fervi- 

dissimi soles esse solent, apte designat. Schutz. 

Something like the converse of this thought occurs in Proverbs, xxvi. 1. 

I have done what I could towards preserving in English the double sense in 
in which rcXcic is used : see the excellent explanation of Ruhnken in Dr. 
Blomfield's Glossary. The imagination of Clytsmnestra, heated with her 
horrid project, leads her to play upon the epithet. JEschylus seems to have 
sketched her character as delighting to conceal her designs under the very words 
that expressed them. See Potter's note. 

f So Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet, 

My bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne — 
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to Ilion g . — And I learn their return from my eyes h , being 
myself my own witness of it. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, my soul within me, self-taught, is chanting the lament 
of an Erinnys unaccompanied by the lyre, not at all en- 
joying the delightful confidence of hope. And my bosom 
bodes not in vain, my heart being whirled in eddies by 
well-founded thoughts that will surely have a fulfilment \ 
But I pray that these, beyond my hope, may turn out to be 
false, so as to come to no fulfilment. For verily the limit 
of abundant prosperity is restless in the extreme k , for 
calamity presses upon it a close-adjoining neighbour, and 
a man's destiny, holding on in a straight-forward course, h 
apt to dash upon an unseen reef. And if timidity fling 
away a part, with a well-measured cast of the sling, in de- 
fence of its wealth in possession, the entire fabric sinks 
not, teeming too full of woe, nor does it make the bark to 
founder. Ofttimes, in sooth, an ample boon from Jove, and 
from the annual furrows, quells the pangs of famine. But 



f In this passage, which seems to have perplexed the critics as much as any 
in the whole tragedy, I have followed, faute de mieux, the emendation proposed 
by Mr. Symmons irapsdrjatv — ypafxfiiag aK&TovQ are the ships hauled up on the 
strand, according to the well known practice of that age, and indeed of times 
long subsequent. I shall subjoin the conclusion of Wellauer's note : " Mihi 
quidem, si quid conjee tura assequi licet in loco corrupto, de quo eo difficilius 
est judicium, quod et antistrophicus corruptus est, minore mutatione ita legi posse 
videtur : XP° V0 G &» ^ 7r " TTpyfivrjcrLiov %vv ejxfioXcuc xpafi^iiaQ dicrag iraprjptjffev : 
dm est, ex quo simul cumfunibus littori arenoso infuzrentibus consenuit exercitus ; 
ut ab IfiPoXaiQ duplex genitivus pendeat." 

h On the phrase an dfifidriov my readers will find illustrative remarks in 
the note of Elmsley to Eurip. Medea, 211. and that of Hermann to Soph. (Ed. 
Col. 15. 

* Perhaps Wellauer's explanation of the construction here is preferable to 
either of those proposed by Dr. Blomfield — " iceap KVKXovfxevov sunt nomina- 
tivi absoluti pro genitivis." 

k Mr. Symmons points out the splendid paraphrase which is furnished by 
Shakspeare in Hamlet, iv. 7. 



And pothing is at a like goodness still ; 
For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 
Dies in his own too much. 
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who can recall by charms a man's black blood, that 
causes death when once it has fallen on the ground before 
his feet? Otherwise 1 Jove would not have put an end to 
the leech that knew the right way of raising any of the 
departed to immunity from scath. And if ordained Fate 
did not prevent the fate sent from the gods from uttering 
more, my heart, having outstripped my tongue, would 
have poured forth these horrors; but now it moans be- 
neath the gloom, pining in sorrow, and entertaining no 
farther hope of ever unravelling any thing seasonable, 
now that my mind has been set on fire. 

CLYTiEMNESTRA {reentering from the palace,) 

Do thou betake thyself within too — I mean thee, Cas- 
sandra; since Jove not at all in his wrath hath made thee 
to be a partaker of the lavers in our house, along with 
many slaves, placed near the altar of the god of property, 
step forth from out this car, and be not high-minded. 
For in truth they say, that even the son of Alcmena once 
upon a time submitted to be sold, and against his will to 
put his hand to the yoke. If then the destiny of this 
condition befall any, great is the advantage of having 
masters of old-established opulence. But they who, without 
having ever expected it, have reaped a rich harvest, are 
both stern in all things to their slaves, and go beyond the 
line. With us you have such things as are regular™. 



1 I have inserted this word by way of marking my idea of the connection — 
sc. had it been intended that this man should have the power to recall the dead 
to life, Jupiter would not have visited so severely the first successful attempt : 
before rS»v 00i/*. we must, of course, supply rtvd to complete the construction. 
The general drift of this awful ode is clear enough ; the Chorus, under an in- 
fluence which they can neither understand nor resist, feel themselves disposed 
rather to dark anticipations of the future, than to that joy which would have been 
so natural to them after the victorious return of their beloved and revered sove- 
reign : but the imperfect state in which the text has come down to us, makes 
the translation more difficult and unsatisfactory than even its intrinsic obscurity 
must necessarily have rendered it. 

m sc. in our establishment slaves are treated mildly; we do not push our 
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chorus. — She leaves off* speaking clear words to thee : 
and now that thou art within the toils of destiny, yield 
thee, if thou canst yield ; but perchance thou mayest be 
unyielding. 

clyt. — But if she be not, like a swallow n , endowed 
with an unintelligible barbaric voice, speaking to her in- 
telligibly I am persuading her with my speech °. 

chorus [to Cassandra.) — Follow her ; she says what is 
best for thee of the things that are at present at thine op- 
tion : yield thee, and leave thy seat in the car. 

clyt. — Nay, I have no time to linger here with her 
outside the door, for the sheep are already standing ready 
for the sacrifice of the fire of the central altar, inasmuch 
as we never hoped to make this thank-offering; and if 
thou wilt do aught of this my bidding, delay not. But if 
for want of understanding it thou apprehendest not my 
speech, do thou, instead of voice, signify it to me with thy 
barbaric hand. 

{Here clyt\emnestra endeavours, by waving her hand, 
to make cassandra understand that site should go 
into the palace. 

chorus. — The stranger seems to stand in need of an 
interpreter ; and her behaviour is that of a wild beast 
newly taken. 

orders beyond the prescribed rule. Schutz explains it differently : " Babes a 
nobis guc apud no* fieri solent : h. e. haec tibi dicenda habui, ut, quomodo in 
ssdibus nostris familia tractetur, intelligeres." Casaubon, Stanley, Pauw, and 
Butler, read S&ic — the use of the present only marks the promise of fair treat- 
ment as positive and certain. 

n Cf. Aristophanes, Ranae, 93. 681. et Aves, 1681. (ed. Brunck,) and above 
all, Herodotus* ii. 57. The scholiast on Aristophanes has given an explana- 
tion without understanding the expression. ..." notum est," says Schutz, " ve- 
teres Graecos barbaras omnes nationes gcXi&ii'ac vocasse." 

° Wellauer agrees with Dr. Blomfield in explaining e<r<a fptvvv Xiyovra, 
" ita loquens ut intelligat" 

p " Omnino Qvpalav cum rqvfc jungendum, et ad Cassandram referendum 
est, non ad Clytemnestram." Wellauer. So also Dr. Blomfield in his second 
edition. 
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clyt. — Nay surely she is raving, and lends an ear to 
evil thoughts, she that hath come here after leaving a city 
newly taken q ; and she knows not how to bear the bit, be- 
fore that she foams away her violence in blood : — verily, 
I will not submit to be insulted in wasting more words 
upon her. [cLYTiEMNESTRA goes in. 

chorus. — But I will not be angry with thee, for I pity 
thee. Come, wretched one, having left empty this car 
here, submitting to this thy doom, handsel the yoke. 

cass. — Woe worth the day! O gods! O earth! O 
Apollo! Apollo r ! 

chorus. — Why sayest thou, Woe worth the day*! in 
connection with Loxias ? — for he is not such a god as to 
have a mourner. 

cass. — Woe worth the day! O gods! O earth! O 
Apollo! Apollo! 

chorus. — She with ill-omened outcry is again invoking 
the god that is not at all proper to be present at waitings. 



q A skilful actor would, of course, make this repetition of veaipirov by Cly- 
tsmnestra, within one line of its use by the Chorus, express, by the tone of the 
voice, much of the intense, though suppressed, rage felt by the queen against 
her unhappy victim. 

r " There is nothing grander in the ancient tragedy than the scene in which 
Cassandra speaks. The dignity of her own person, as representing the great- 
ness of Troy, now in ashes ; her sad condition ; the divine inspiration within 
her ; all conspire to render her an object of the highest tragic feeling. Her 
silence is inexpressibly noble ; and when she speaks, breathing her soul in pro- 
phetic frenzy, blending together in one terrific vision the past guilt and woe of 
the house of Atreus, its impending horrors and her own fate, and closing the 
whole by rushing involuntarily into the house to die with her conqueror — the 
soul is elevated to a dizzy pitch, and tragedy seems to have attained its highest 
possible tone." Encycl. Metrop. article ^Eschylus. 

■ This verb is formed from brordi, on the same analogy as tytv%ag, v. 1279. 
In the same manner we have aia&iv from at at, oip&Zav from olfwi. The 
joyous interjections also furnished verbs : e. g. at^uxriv, Aristoph. Vespae, 1527. 
In the Aves, 1043, there is a curious pun on drorv&iv. 

Loxias, from Xogcog obliquus : for this designation a double etymology is 
given, to suit the double capacity of Apollo, as the same god that gave very ob- 
scure and crooked responses at Delphi, and drove his chariot obliquely across 
the equator : — I must take leave to doubt the soundness of either. 
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cass. — Apollo! Apollo! god of ways! my destroyer*! 
for thou hast utterly destroyed me the second time. 

chorus. — She seems to be upon the point of divining, 
touching her own ills. The inspiration remains even in 
the mind of a slave. 

cass. — Apollo ! Apollo ! god of ways ! my destroyer ! 
ah! whither can it be that thou hast brought me u ? to 
what kind of a dwelling? 

chorus. — To that of the Atreidae : if thou perceivest 
not this, I tell it thee, and thou shalt not pronounce this 
to be a falsehood. 

cass. — Ah ! ah ! a dwelling then it is, abhorred of hea- 
ven, privy to many horrors perpetrated on the very 
nearest relatives, and halters, a human shamble-house, 
and a floor blood-bespattered. 

chorus. — The stranger fair seems, like a keen-scented 
hound, to be seeking whose murder she may unearth. 

cass. — Ah! ah! for I trust to these testimonies here 
before me, these babes here, bewailing the butchery, and 
their roasted flesh eaten by their parents. 

chorus. — Ffaith we had heard of thy renown as a pro- 
phetess ; but we need no prophets. 

cass. — Alas ! alas ! O gods, what ever is it that she de- 
signs, what is this new great sorrow, a great horror that 
she designs in this dwelling — past the endurance of her 
friends, beyond all remedy ; and aid stands far aloof 2 . 

chorus. — I am unskilled in these inspired declarations 
— but those I understand, for the whole city rings with 
them. 

1 The same etymology is given by Plato in his Cratylus, where my readers 
may entertain themselves with many similar vagaries. Dr. Elmsley, (Bacons, 
508.) as we have seen, laughs it to scorn. 

'Ayviare. So in Horace, ode IV. vi. 28. " Levis Agyieu." Compare Ari- 
stophanes, Vespae, 875. and Mr. Mitchell's note. 

u Stanley points out a paronomasia between ayvtar and ijyaysc, similar to 
that which has already occurred : for the construction of v. 1059. (ed. Blomf.) 
see Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 416. 

x Schutz supposes this, to refer to the absence of Orestes. 
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cass. — Alas ! alas ! wretched woman ! for thou wilt 
perpetrate this, after having made thy lord, the partner 
of thy bed, comely in the bath: how shall I tell the issue? 
for quickly shall this take place ; and hand after hand is 
dealing forth blows. 

chorus. — Nor yet do I understand thee ; for now I am 
bewildered by oracles that are obscure by reason of their 
enigmatical phraseology. 

cass. — Ha ! alas ! alas ! what apparition have we here ? 
is it truly a certain net of Hades ? Verily the partner of 
his bed , the accomplice in the murder is the toil : and let 
an insatiate quire yell over the race, because of the mur- 
der, that deserves stoning y . 

chorus. — What kind of Erinnys is this that thou art 
summoning to sound her trumpet-blast over the house ? 
thy words cheer me not: and to my heart has run the 
ruddy drop 2 , which also, in the case of those who fall in 
battle, contributes to quench the rays of the setting sun 
of life. And calamity comes on apace. 

cass. — Ah! ah! lo there! lo there! rescue the bull from 
the cow; having caught him with his black horns a in 

y So the phrase is explained by Schutz and Dr. Blomfield : Mr. Symmons 
gives " the stony shower of blood ;" which, as far as I understand it at all, 
suggests an idea which the Greek will not admit. In v. 1085. Schutz will 
have it that it is quite a mistake to understand Clytsmnestra by Zvvewog ; he 
tells them peremptorily to understand fcr0i)c, inasmuch as the vest which en- 
tangled the unfortunate monarch was his nightshirt ! 

z I have followed the reading of Dr. Blomfield, and the interpretation which 
he gives in his Glossary. Perhaps the explanation given by Mr. Symmons is 
equally satisfactory : — " in my opinion the two readings, wroxrlfioig and av- 
yaig, should stand : and Zwavvrti avyaiQ should be rendered, (as Slvvto), with 
the ellipsis of 6$bv,) paces away together with the rays" The commencement of 
his note is, I doubt, an unfounded refinement on the passage : — " The Chorus," 
he says, " here expresses his great agitation and horror ; his blood not only runs 
back to his heart, but it changes colour, from red to yellow." Now, besides 
that the ancients have employed no words with so little precision as those 
which express the different shades of colours, the hue of saffron certainly ill 
suits the blood of the dying warrior. Mr. Symmons's version omits ra%tia o" 
ara ttcXci altogether. 

a Schutz reads ptKayKsptp. Can the reader guess why ? truly it is that he 
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robes by stratagem, she is smiting him; and he falls in 
the brimming laver. I am telling thee of the fortune of 
the caldron that craftily occasions slaughter. 

chorus. — I cannot boast of being supremely skilled in 
oracles, but I guess that these refer to some misfortune. 
And from oracles what good tidings are sent to mortals? 
by means of horrors the wordy lore brings oracular terror 
to our acquaintance. 

cass. — Alas ! for my ill-fortuned condition ! for I blend 
my own woe, and I lament. To what purpose was it that 
thou didst bring me hither? to none whatever, but that I 
should die with thee : how can it be otherwise ? 

chorus. — Thou art a maniac possessed; and touching 
thyself thou dost wail in a discordant strain, like a dark- 
coloured nightingale insatiate of song, alas! in her wretch- 
ed soul bewailing Itys, Itys, through her life thick-teem- 
ing with ills. 

cass. — Alas for the doom of the clear-voiced night- 
ingale ! for the gods invested her with a winged form, and 
a delightful life, free from lamentations ; but for me there 
awaits a riving blow with a two-edged axe. 

chorus. — Whence hast thou ungovernable woes, burst- 
ing impetuously on thee, and sent from heaven? and 
whence is it that thou modellest in song thy horrors with 
dismal outcry, and at the same time with shrilly-sounding 
lays? whence hast thou a knowledge of the ill-boding 
rules of the path of prophecy ? 

cass. — Alas for the nuptials, the nuptials of Paris, de- 
structive to his friends ! alas for my native waters of the 
Scamander! Then indeed on thy banks I, wretched, 
throve in my rearing ; but now beside the Cocytus, and 

may give another specimen of his intimate acquaintance with Clytamnestra'a 
murderous arrangements — /ticXayicsp^ ftj^ai/q/tian he expounds to be the axe 
with a handle of black horn ; and thus complacently he concludes this dainty 
comment : " Delectum vero esse epitheton et ad ambiguitatem allegoric exqui- 
situm facile intelligitur." 
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on the banks of Acheron, it seems that I must speedily 
chant my prophecies. 

chorus. — What is this declaration to which thou hast 
given utterance, which is far too plain ? a babe might un- 
derstand it. And I have been smitten with a murderous 
pang, while thou plaintively wailest in thy sadly-mournful 
lot, wonders to me to hear 5 . 

cass. — Alas for the sufferings, the sufferings of my city 
that hath utterly perished ! Alas for the sacrifices of my 
sire, offered for the good of his towers, that occasioned 
much slaughter among the herbage-cropping cattle ! but 
no remedy was sufficient to prevent its being reduced, 
even to the state in which it is* I too, with my soul on 
fire, shall speedily fling myself on the ground. 

chorus. — These words hast thou uttered in unison with 
those that went before them. And some divinity in wrath, 
falling upon thee very heavily, makes thee chant suffer- 
ings that are lamentable and deadly : — for the issue I am 
at a loss. 

cass. — And verily the oracle no longer shall be peering 
forth out of evils, after the manner of a new-married bride; 
but it seems that it will come, blowing fresh towards the 
rising of the sun, so that a woe much greater than this 
will dash up against the light . And no longer will I in- 
struct thee by means of enigmas. And do you, coursing 
with me, bear witness how I scent the track of horrors 
perpetrated in the olden time. For a quire that sing in 



* Dr. Blomfield has admitted to the text QavpuT from Triclinius and Aura- 
tua: this was proposed as a conjecture by Tyrwhitt and by Schneider. Schutz, 
like Pauw in his earlier editions, read TpavfiaT, a conjecture of Canter's, but 
afterwards admitted the vulgate Qpavfiara, which Wellauer pronounces the 
true reading, and explains, qua. animumfrangunt. 

The use of Xa/turpog in this sense is well explained by Dr. Blomfield, and 
very happily illustrated by Virgil, Georg. i. 460. in his Glossary. The idea 
seems to be, that a " sea of troubles" was about to burst upon the palace, in bil- 
lows as tremendous as may be seen, after a stormy night, from the shore of 
eastern aspect, heaving along, with the brightening horizon for their back 
ground. 

P 
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harmony! but not with melody, (for 'tis not of good that 
they sing,) never at any time leave this palace here before 
us. And verily, having quaffed, moreover, human blood, 
so as to riot yet more, a mask of sister Furies abides in 
the house, hard to be sent forth: and as they sit on the 
buildings they chant a chant of the first original mis- 
chief d , and one after another they express their abomina- 
tion of the brother's couch, that was deadly to him that 
trampled on it. Did I miss, or strike I my quarry 
like an archer? or am I a prophetess of falsehood, a bab- 
bling vagrant? Testify to me, after first making oath that 
I accurately know the ancient iniquities of the palace. 

chorus. — And how can the obligation of an oath, hon- 
ourably contracted*, tend to heal the mischief? But I am 
surprised at thee, who, bred beyond the sea, succeedest 
in speaking to a city of a strange tongue, just as if thou 
hadst been present [at these horrors]. 

cass. — The prophet Apollo appointed me to this office. 

chorus. — What! was he, a god, smitten with a passion 
for you ? 

cass. — Heretofore I was ashamed to tell this tale. 

chorus.— Aye, for every one that is in a high degree 
prosperous grows delicate. 

cass. — Oh ! but he was an eager suitor, striving to gra- 
tify me beyond all measure. 

CHORUS4— Did you even meet in wedlock ? 

d This may refer to the adultery of Thyestes with Aerope, wife of Atreus, 
—or to the murder of Myrtilus by Pelops, (compare Eurip. Orestes, 1562.) 
In addition to her other crime, Aerope is charged, in one version of the legend, 
with stealing for her gallant a golden lamb which belonged to her husband. 
May I be excused if I remark, that few of the fancies of the old mythology 
have been more successfully tamed down than that of the golden fleece of 
Jason ; whether we believe, with Mitford, that it refers to the mode in which the 
Colchians collected the gold washed down by their mountain-streams ; or, with 
Mr. Marsden in his notes on Marco Polo, that we ought to understand by it, 
" a cargo or a specimen of rich golden-coloured silk in the hank. 11 

e Wellauer agrees with Dr. Blonraeld, that irijypa is the true reading. Mr. 
Symmons follows the vulgate iri?/ia, and contends that, whichever of die two is 
the true reading, these words must be taken as the " accusativus pendens." 
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cass. — After having yielded my consent I deceived him. 

chorus. — Wast tUbu already possessed of inspired 
lore? 

cass. — I was even then predicting their sufferings to 
my countrymen. 

c^rus.— How, prithee, wast thou unscathed by the 
wrath of Loxias? 

cass. — I used to win no one's credence in any thing, 
after I had committed this trespass. 

chorus. — Yet to us at all events thou seemest to utter 
declarations worthy of belief. 

cass. — Alas 1 alas! oh the horrors! again the dread 
task of veracious prophecy is racking me, troubling me 
with the preludings of predictions*. See ye these infants 
sitting here on the palace, like to the phantoms of dreams ? 
— children just as if they had perished by the hands' of 
their friends,— their hands crammed with their flesh, the 
food of their kindred ; and there they sit holding their 
bowels along with their entrails, a piteous mess, of which 
their father tasted. In consequence of these, I declare to 
you, that a craven lion, wallowing in his lair, haunting h?s 
home, ah me i is plotting a retribution to him that is re- 
turned, — my master 8 ; for I must needs bear the yoke of 
slavery. And the commander of the ships, and the overt 

f It seems quite certain, as Wellauer and Dr. Maltby agree in saying, that 
the true reading was lost beyond hope of recovery, in consequence of the care- 
lessness of the copyist in confounding the last word of this verse with kfrjfxsvovc 
in the following. I have taken Dr. Blomfield's own conjecture, which he mo- 
destly confines to his note in the second edition. It is at least as good as any 
other of the many that have been brought forward :— as for that of Jacobs, 
which Dr. Blom field afterwards, preferred to his own, it seems to imply as 
oxymoron, which I confess I do not understand. 

Those who are. not scrupulous about clinging to the letters that are already 
in possession, will, naturally prefer the conjecture proposed by the Quarterly 
reviewer, Iv&vpiou;, as it is explained by Hesychius and Suidas r <re/t**o£, tifropbc, 
and in Stephens's Lexicon, tvligkme,obatringensamniuni, , • • 

ff There is, I think, great delicacy of conception in pointing with a comma 
between pokovri and de<nr6ry : it is not without an effort that the inspired 
princess brings herself to call Agamemnon her master. 

*2 
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turner of Ilion, knows not what things the tongue of the 
execrable bitch having uttered, and prolonged with fair- 
seeming purpose, like Ate lurking in secret, will bring to 
pass with fatal success. Such horrors doth she dare ; a 
woman is the murderer of a man. What hateful monster 
shall I call her, so as to designate her aright? an amphis- 
baena h , or a Scylla that tenants the rocks, pest of mari- 
ners, raving mother of Hades, and breathing to her friends 
irreconcileable war ? And how she, full of all daring, 
shouted over him, like as when a battle turns ! Yet she 
feigns that she rejoices in the safety of his return. And 
'tis all one if I convince you not of any of these things ; 
for what matters it ? That which shall be will come to 
pass. Thou too, present there, shalt in pity pronounce 
me too true a prophetess. 

chorus. — The banquet of Thyestes on the flesh of his 
children I understand, and I shudder at it; and terror 
possesses me while I hear it truly told, not at all mere 
semblances: but when I hear the rest I run at fault. 

cass. — I declare that thou shalt witness the death of 
Agamemnon. 

chorus. — Wretched woman! lull thy mouth in silence 1 . 

cass. — But the god of healing does not at all sway this 
my declaration. 

chorus. — No, if indeed it is to be ; but may it not by 
any means come to pass ! 

cass. — Thou truly art deprecating, but they are busy- 
ing themselves with the deed of death. 

. h This name (from afi<pl and fiaivta, from their moving with either head or 
tail foremost) is now given to a genus of American serpents, which, as they are 
believed to have no poison, must be something very different from what the an- 
cients intended by it. I have translated Qvovoav A'idov fiqrep', but I do not 
profess to understand it. There is probably some corruption in the line. 
Schutz contends that the true version is Orci matri ucrificantem. 

1 This sense of ttyrjfiog is amply supported in Dr. Blomfi eld's Glossary. 
Wellauer explains the construction to be koi^ltjctov ardfia, Sum linprtfuw ytvk- 
eQai 5 and amidst other references gives Hermann's notes on Sophocles, Electra 
135. andTrachin. 106. 
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chorus.— By what man is this abomination designed k ? 

cass. — Verily, thou must have very much overlooked 
my oracles. 

chorus. — Like enough, for I understand not the device 
of the perpetrator. 

cass. — And yet verily I know 1 the Grecian language 
too well. 

chorus. — Yes, for thou knowest also the oracles, and 
yet they are difficult to be understood. 
* cass. — Ah me ! what a blaze is that ! and it is bursting 
upon me! Woe worth the day! oh, Lycaean m Apollo, ah 
me ! ah me ! this biped lioness, that wallowed with a wolf 
in the absence of the generous lion, will slay me, wretched 
woman as I am ; and as though she were brewing poison, 
she will mingle retribution for me also in the cup of 
wrath". She makes her boast, while she is whetting a 
dagger for her husband, that she will exact his murder as 
a punishment for his having brought me hither. Why, 



k Wellauer retains &xog» the old reading, which Porson did not eject: 
" «X°C>" sa y s h®'" recte dicitur de eo quod dolorem excitat, i. e. de malo." 

The mistake with which Cassandra charges the Chorus, v. 1223. is his sup- 
posing that the horrors which she had been predicting were to be the work of 
any man, after she had so explicitly and repeatedly referred their perpetration 
to a woman* $ hand. 

1 liriaTapai, which stood in all the old editions, is retained by Wellauer, 
although he takes a very different view of the passage from that under which 
Mr. Symmons defends this reading : lirUrratrcu was proposed as a conjecture 
by Markland, and Porson admitted it into the text : on dyav Mr. Symmons 
well remarks, that in the mouth of Cassandra it has a deep, a plaintive, and 
melancholy allusion to her having had too much intercourse with that people, 
or to her ill-fated gifts of languages and prophecy. 

m For Avkccoc consult Dr. Blomfield's Glossary on the Seven against Thebes, 
133. Mr. Symmons seems to hesitate between the etymology which is there 
assigned, and the old word Xvkt), whence the Latin lux. 

n I have translated from Dr. Blomfield " Necessaria est," says Wel- 
lauer, " emendatio Hermanni ad Humb. kvOrjativ reponentis, quod et in Farn. 
legitur. Ita sensus hie erit ; quasi toxicum parans gloriatur, se mei quoque mer- 
cedem inveterate erga Agamemnonem *r« admixturam esse,*' etc. 

In Mr. Symmons's note will be found a very ingenious elucidation of that 
very puzzling passage, Aristoph. Vesp. 525. (ed. Br.) 



1 
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then, do I retain these mockeries of myself, both toy 
Wands and my prophetic wreaths about my neck? — I will 
destroy you before my own doom comes. Go fall into de- 
struction — thus will I recompense you; enrich some other 
maiden with calamities in my room. Lo, too, Apollo him- 
self stripping me of my oracular vesture ! and haying be- 
held me even in this array, laughed to scorn without a 
cause among ray friends, by my foes in precisely the same 
way ! I poor, wretched, dying of starvation, endured to 
be called a maniac, like a mountebank. And now the 
prophet, having wreaked his vengeance on me his pro- 
phetess, brought me to these deadly woes. And, in the 
room of the altar of my sire, a block awaits me, when cut 
down, a warm gore-streaming victim. Yet, verily, We 
shall not at all events die disregarded by the gods. For 
there shall come hereafter another asserter of our catisfe, 
a matricidal scion, avenger of his sire. And he, a wan- 
dering exile, estranged from his land, shall return to 
place the coping-stone of this calamity for his friends ; 
for a mighty oath has been taken by the gods, that the 
fall of his deceased father shall bring him back. Why 
truly do I wail dwelling here , when I first saw the city 
of Ilion faring as it has fared, and they who captured the 
city have their issue thus according to the judgment of 
the gods? I will go and do my part, I will dare to die; 
and I accost these portals of Hades here before m^, and I 
make my prayer that I may receive a mortal blow, in 
order that without a struggle, while my blood flows away 
so as to grant me an easy departure, J may close these 
eyes of mine. 

chorus. — O maiden, extremely wretched, yet extremely 
wise, to a great length hast thou gone. But if thou truly 
knowest thine own doom, how is it that thou steppest with 
good courage to the altar, like a heifer led by heaven? 

° Dr. Blomfield himself confesses that he has his doubts about k&toikoq : 
certainly it is extremely awkward. Schutz explains it, " Hie ante ttdes ut supra 
BvpcuoQ." 
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cass.— Strangers ! I have no escape in my power be- 
yond gaining time p . 

chorus.— Yet the last sufferer has the advantage in 
point of time. 

cass. — This day has arrived ; 'tis little that I gain by 
flight. 

chorus. — Well, be assured that thou art wretched in 
consequence of thy bold spirit. 

cass. — Yet to die gloriously is surely a gratification to 
a mortal. 

chorus. — No one hears these sentiments from the 
happy. 

cass. — Alas, my sire, for thee and for thy noble chil- 
dren! 

chorus. — Why ! what is the matter ? what terror turns 
thee away ? 

cass. — Alas! alas! 

chorus. — Why hast thou uttered this exclamation, un- 
less there be something which thy soul abominates ? 

cass. — The palace reeks with blood-dripping slaughter. 

chorus.— How sayest thou ? this is the smell of victims 
at the altar. 

cass.— 'Tis plainly like a vapour as coming from a 
charnel-house. 

chorus. — Tis no Syrian luxury which thou describest 
in the house. 

cass.— *Well, but I will go to shriek over my own des- 
tiny and that of Agamemnon also within the palace. 
Enough of life. Alas, strangers ! Yet do I not vainly 
shrink in terror, like a bird from a copse. Do ye bear 
this testimony to me dying, when a woman shall perish 

9 i. e. do what I will, I can only obtain a short respite ; I can by no means 
whatever escape my fate. Such is the reading of Schutz and Dr. Blomfield. 
Wellauer, after enumerating the several emendations proposed by different 
critics, says, " Nihil horum aptum est; certissimum videtur et facillimum in 
quod et Pears, incidtt, xpoVy icXkuiv : run est mihi tempore, i. e. retardando, 
mqjus effugium; i. e. retardare quidem mortem possum, sed non effugere." 
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for me a woman, and a man shall fall for him that was un- 
happy in his consort. These boons I claim from you as 
on the point of death. 

chorus. — Wretched one, I pity thee for thy predicted 
doom. 

cass. — Yet once more do I wish to utter my own last 
speech, or my own dirge. And I make my supplication 
to the sun, to the last of his light that I' shall see, that my 
foes may render satisfaction for me a slave, that die an 
easy victim, to my avengers their murderers q . Alas for 
the condition of mortals ! for their prosperity, a shadow 
may overturn it ; and if they be in adversity, a moistened 
sponge, with its applications, blots out the record : and 
the latter I commiserate far more than the former r . 

[cass an dr a enters the palace* 

CHORUS. 

Prosperity, indeed, is in its own nature unattended by 
satiety to all mortals; and no one warning off the man 
that is pointed at 9 , repulses him from his halls, uttering 

4 I have followed the reading which Wellauer proposes in his note : 

rote Ijuoic 7ifia6p<AQ 
IxQpovQ Qovtvoi roils tjuodg rlvtiv i/iov 
ootfXjjc Qavov<T*ic 

" Accusativi," says he, " Jx0oodc roi>Q tpo$e facile potuenint in dativos mutari, 
quum dativi et antecederent et subsequerentur." Mr. Symmons objects to Dr. 
Blomfield'fi emendation, that roia rivuv, or dueqv Hvuv, are phrases in use for 
the punished, not the puni&her. He himself proposes rote t ifioig rtfiaopotc, 
and rdvtiv <p6vov. The Quarterly reviewer says, " Though there is a diffi- 
culty and something of a confusion in the construction of this passage, we by 
no means think it necessarily faulty. It might be the intention of the poet, by 
broken sentences, to describe the agitation of Cassandra in her last speech, in 
the hurry of the moments she knew to be her last, in the tumult of human pas- 
sion, and the fury of prophetic exultation." 

r Dr. Blomfield's Glossary will furnish more than one explanation of this 
passage : may it not mean that the fatal facility with which mankind suffer 
themselves to forget the lessons of adversity, is in reality a far darker feature in 
their case than the uncertainty of their prosperity ? 

' * Wellauer retains the old reading, SaxrvKofoiKTibv, and explains it thus: 
ab adibui, quamvis divitibus, nemo fortunam aceedentem arcet, eamque intrare 
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these words, " Visit me no more." And to this our sove- 
reign the blessed gods have granted to capture the city 
of Priam ; and he returns to his home honoured by hea- 
ven. Yet if now he is to make atonement for the blood- 
shed of his predecessors, and dying for the dead accom- 
plish to the full the vengeance and the woe due for the 
deaths of others, who among mortals that hears this tale 
would not pray to be born with an innocuous genius ? 

agamemnon (within.) — Woe's me ! I am smitten, I have 
received a mortal blow. 

chorus 1.* — Hush! who is it that cries out about a 
blow, after having been mortally wounded ? 

agam. — Woe's me ! yet again, I have been smitten with 
a second blow. 

chorus 2. — To me it seems, from the cry of the king, 
that the deed hath been done. 

chorus 3. — Oh ! let us in some way or other concert 
unfailing measures. 

chorus 4. — I, for my part, tell you what is my resolve, 
to cry a rescue to the citizens hither to the palace. 

chorus 5.— But to me it seems best that we should, as 
soon as may be, burst in and detect the deed by the 
sword fresh-dripping. 

chorus 6. — And I agreeing in such an opinion, give my 
vote that we do something — and high time it is that we 
dally not. 

chorus 7. — We may see that plainly ; for they are 
playing their overture, as though displaying symptoms of 
a tyranny to the city. 

chorus 8. — Aye, for we are tardy : but they, trampling 



vetat. There is certainly much that is grand and poetical in this personification 
of good fortune. He points rah with fosk9yg. It may be found not uninter- 
esting to compare the correspondence between Amasis and Polycrates, given by 
Herodotus, iii. 40, 

' On the number and arrangement of the Chorus compare Dr. Blomfield's 
remarks, p. ix. of the preface to this play, and p. xix. of the preface to the 
Persa. 
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to the ground the reputation of delay, are not slumbering 
with their hand. 

chorus 9. — I know not what plan I have to tell you— 
we have also to deliberate concerning the perpetrator. 

chorus 10. — I too am of such a mind, since I am un- 
able to raise the dead again by my words. 

chorus 11. — What! shall we prolong our lives thus in 
submission to these rulers that disgrace the palace ? 

chorus 12. — Nay, that is beyond endurance, to die is 
better; for 'tis a milder doom than tyranny. 

chorus 13. — Shall we form our conjectures as though 
the king has perished, on proofs drawn from outcries ? 

chorus 14. — We ought to speak of these things from 
clear knowledge, for guessing is distinct from clear know- 
ledge. 

chorus 15. — I am moved by many reasons on every 
consideration to commend this proposal, that we know 
distinctly in what state Atreides is. 

Enter CLYTflSMNESTRA. 

Whereas many things have been before spoken by me 
such as suited the occasion, I shall not blush to say the 
very contrary. For how else could one, while providing 
enmity for enemies, construct for those that seem friends 
snares of mischief, a height insuperable to a leap from 
within? and this struggle of an ancient feud u came not 
on me without having been long since premeditated, 
though certainly after a long interval. And I stand 
where I struck him, — the deed is done and over x : I did 

u vtbcrjg, the old reading, stands in Schutz and Wellauer, and is translated 
by Mr. Symmons. The authority with which Dr. Blomfield, in his note, pro- 
fesses himself dissatisfied, seems to have been enough for them. 

x " ClytaBmnestra," says Mr, Symmons, (and they are nearly the very 
words of the Quarterly Review,) " advances on the stage firm in resolution, 
yet full of horror at the deed she had been committing, partly soliloquizing, 
partly addressing the Chorus. This line is a soliloquy, broken, interrupted, 
with long intervening pauses, and should not be printed as if it were in the 
plain continuity of narrative, but 
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it too in such a way — and this I will not deny — that he 
could neither escape nor repel his doom. I draw around 
him the barrier of a net without an outlet, as if for fishes, 
a fatal abundance of vesture. And I smite him twice, 
and with two groans he dropped his limbs, and I add a 
third blow when he had fallen, a votive offering to Pluto, 
that dwells beneath the earth, guardian of the dead. 
Thus he chafes in his own soul as he falls ; and spouting 
forth a violent gush of the blood of his slaughter, he be- 
spatters with black drops of murderous dew me that re- 
joiced no less than seed committed to the earth does in a 
heaven-sent shower during the teeming of the ear. Since 
then 'tis thus oh elders of Argos present here, rejoice 
ye, if ye can rejoice, for I glory in the deed. And were 
it possible becomingly 7 thus to make libation over the 
corpse, this would he justly done— exceedingly just it 
surely is, that he who filled a chalice with so many ac- 
cursed horrors in his home, should drain it on his return. 

chorus. — We are astonished at thy tongue, how bold 
thy language is, thou that vauntest in such expressions as 
these over thy husband. 

clyt. — Ye are trying me like a senseless woman ; but 
I say with heart undaunted to you that know me well, — 
and 'tis all one whether thou wilt praise or censure, — - 
this is Agamemnon, my husband, and he is dead — the 



"EorijKa tf lv& lirata* hir eZeipyaofuvoig, 

These hands have struck the blow ! 
Tis like the deeds that have been done of yore ! 
Past ! and my feet are now upon the spot ! 

y I have followed the two conjectural emendations proposed in Dr. Blom- 
field's note; i.e. nptnovroi^ and aid*. Fot irpsirovrw no defence can be 
made, since Wellauer decides that Wolf's plan of taking it for wps7rov is un- 
tenable, as it has not the article prefixed. Heath explains the verse in a very 
curious way, " Ad irpeirSvrtov subauditur &$9ovia, wapovaia, vel simile quid- 
dam : Et si adesset rerum convenientium copia, adeo ut diis super tnortuo libare 
possemus, hoe etiam juste fieret," This seems to be the only' true sense of the 
common reading. 
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doing of this right hand of mine, a righteous agent. So 
it is. 

chorus. — What horrid esculent nourished by the earth, 
woman! or drink coming from the dragged* sea, hast 
thou tasted, that thou hast prepared this victim, and exe- 
crations clamoured by the people ? Thou hast cast him 
from thee, thou hast cut him off; and an outlaw shalt thou 
be, an object of deep abhorrence to thy countrymen. 

clyt. — Now indeed thou art dooming me to suffer 
banishment from the city, and the abhorrence of my coun- 
trymen, and execrations clamoured by the people, — thou 
that didst bring nothing of this sort* against this my hus* 
band, who, making no account of her death, just as if it 
had been that of a brute, while there was a multitude of 
sheep in his fleecy folds, immolated his own daughter, 
the dearest to me of my offspring, as a charm for the 
Thracian blasts. Should'st thou not have banished Mm 
out of this land, in retribution for his foul deeds ? but 
now that thou hearest of my deeds, thou art a stern 
judge. And I tell thee thus — Menace me under the un- 
derstanding that I am prepared to return like for like, — 
when thou hast got the victory with thy hand, rule me ; — 
btit if God b bring the eontrary to pass, thou shalt, though 
certainly full late, be schooled to know discretion. 

chorus. — Thou art lofty of soul, and proud things hast 
thou uttered: thy soul is maddening as o'er the blood- 
dripping event, an unavenged 6 drop of blood is conspicu- 

* I could have wished that Dr. BlomBeld had explained this word in his 
Glossary. Mr. Symmons has followed the old reading, pwrag, wrinkled, for 
which he gives the more poetical word hoary. But this is excluded by Dr. 
Blomfield and Wellauer, as offending against the metre. 

a Dr. Blomfield has given tot, an emendation of Vossius. oittikv toSb is ex- 
plained by Wellauer, nihil ejusmodi. 

b It is very remarkable how often this phraseology occurs, so directly at va- 
riance with a system of polytheism. My readers may find it not uninteresting 
to see the use which Tertullian made of this: it will be found at p. 178 of 
Bishop K aye's new work on Ecclesiastical History. 

c This sense, which Dr. Blomfield says would best suit the context, is that 
which is given by Dr. Maltby, Schutz, and Mr. Symmons. 
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ous upon thy brow. It cannot be but that thou hereafter, 
bereft of thy friends, shalt atone for stroke by stroke d . 

clyt. — Hear thou too the sanctity of my oath : No, by 
the consummated vengeance of my daughter, by Ate, and 
Erinnys, to whom I sacrificed this man, I expect not to 
tread the hall of Terror, so long as yEgisthus burnetii 
fire on my hearth, attached to me as heretofore ; for he 
is to me no small shield of confidence. Low lies he that 
insulted the woman now before you 4 , the minion of the 
Chryseids that dwell beneath Ilion: and she here, his 
captive and his soothsayer, and partner of his bed, his 
faithful love, the deliverer of oracles, and his companion 
at sea on the benches of the galleys. And these two have 
done deeds that passed not without punishment. For he 
indeed lies thus; and she too, his love, having like a 
swan warbled her last dying wail, and to me she hath 
brought the delight of her fall, a poignant relish to my 
enjoyment f . 

d Compare Shakspeare, Measure for Measure. 

An Angelo for Claudio death for death. 

e Undoubtedly this is the true sense, as given by Dr. Blomfield and by Mr. 
Symmons. Schutz, however, perverted it to " mulieris illius, Cassandra sc. 

CQTTWptOT. 

f This passage, I confess, I have never satisfactorily understood. I have en- 
deavoured to follow Wellauer : " irapoypbivripa habet duplicem genitivum, ut 
Soph. Aj. 54. ubi vid. Herm. irctyoifwvtipa ebvijc, est gaudium, quod ex ejus 
morte seu sepulcro (sic ivvf) Soph. £1. 436.) capitur, irapoyfrihrtifia xXtdifc, gau- 
dium quod ad priores delicias accedit. 

Mr. Symmons seems to have understood it differently : 

Twas to me he brought 

This piece of daintiness to cheat my bed. 

I shall venture to subjoin two other explanations : Heath gives, " Jacet hujus 
amasia; tnihi vero superinduxk cupedias clam sibi paratas prater delicias meas, i. e. 
quamquam adhuc forma Integra et prastanti gaudeam." Schutz, after objecting 
to this, says, " Nimirum quia KtXrai de mortua dicitur, tbvy similiter de mortutz 
conditione, — (tvvr}v olim cv^qpwc de sepulcro usurpatum fuisse testis est Eu- 
stath. ad Iliad, ft. 783. .... Eodem modo infra post Kticrai sequitur Koirtj, 
v. 1496.) dici possit; hoc sensu : Jacet hujus amasia, mihique morte sud ctwnu- 
lum voluptatis me& attulit I 
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sem. — Alas! what doom, neither accompanied by ex- 
treme anguish, nor such as would make me keep my 
bed, may come with speed, bringing upon us the sleep 
that is for ever without end, now that my most gracious 
guardian has been smitten down, and after having suffered 
much in a woman's cause? by a woman's hand too he lost 
hife life. 

chorus. — Woe! O frantie Helen, that singly worked 
the destruction of the very many lives beneath Troy. 

sem. — rNow too, thou hast cropped the flower of a 
perfect very illustrious life, on account of the blood- 
shed that could not be washed away g : — surely at that time 
therfe was in the palace high-towering strife h , a hero's 
bdne. 

CfcYT. — By no means in vexation of spirit pray for the 
doom of death, nor divert thine indignation upon Helen, 
as though she, the destroyer of men, as though she singly, 
having brought to an end the lives of many men, had 
wrought the sorrow that knows not termination. 

sem. — O daemon, that fallest on this dwelling, and 

v Thus I have translated, having taken the liberty to adopt the punctuation 
of Schutz, without which I could not have waded through the passage. To 
what do Ttktiav and iroXvpvaorov refer? ^X 7 ) v » I think, must naturally oc- 
cur — this, of course, is Agamemnon, and the aifi avucrov, in that case, is the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, te which such prominence is repeatedly given by iEs- 
chylus. In v. 1436, my only resource was to read 1} rig with Schutz and Dr. 
Butler, in spite of Dr. Blomfield's reprobation of it. It seems to be agreed 
that we are to consider Clytaemnestra as addressed by the Chorus in AmpiOiaia : 
Dr. Blomfield would have us understand Ipw; viz. the rivalry between the 
wooers of Helen. Schutz and Wellauer do not recognise the distribution be- 
tween the parts of the Chorus : 1423—1437 is with them one unbroken speech. 
Between reXeiav and iroXvpvcurrov the latter editor marks a lacuna of four 
entire lines. 

h Such is the sense given by Mr. Symmons and the reviewer, (whose identity 
becomes more apparent as we advance.) Both in the note to the translation, 
and in the critique, it is defended by the analogy of cufyiarog and Otodfiarog, 
by reference to the phrases vsuckbtv reKvova and araq 9ptyKunra>v in this play, 
and KaXXiwvpyov vcxfuav in the Clouds of Aristophanes. In both it is illus- 
trated by the phrase, " architect of strife," from the Spanish Curate of 
Fletcher. 
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the double line of Tantalus 1 , and by means of women 
exertest equal might that gnaws upon my heart And 
standing over the corpse in defiance of what is right, like 
an odious raven in my eyes, she exults to chant her 
lay ****** 

clyt. — Now hast thou corrected the judgment of thy 
lips in naming the trebly-monstrous k daemon of this race: 
for through his means is the lust for lapping blood fos- 
tered in its vitals : before that the old sorrow comes to an 
end there is fresh bloodshed. 

sem.— Verily thou mentionest the mighty daemon of 
this household, that is dreadful in his wrath. Alas! 
alas for the horrible mention of calamity ever-greedy! 
Woe ! woe ! 'tis by the will of Jove, cause of all things, 
doer of all things : for what is accomplished among mor- 
tals without Jove ? what of these things is not decreed by 
heaven? 

chorus Woe ! woe ! My king ! my king ! How shall 

I weep over thee ? what at all shall I utter from my affec- 
tionate soul ? But thou liest in this web of the spider, 
breathing forth thy life by an impious death. 

sem.— Ah me ! for this ignominious couch ; thou wast 
smitten down by a guileful end, with a two-edged weapon 
from the hand. 

clyt. — Thou confidently sayest that the deed was 
mine. But do not ********* that I am the spouse 
of Agamemnon. No ! but the ancient ruthless evil genius 

1 SupvtXm. " Rectius de Atreo et Thyesta quam de Agamemnone et Mene- 
lao accipias," says Schutz. The explanation of Dr. Butler, given in Dr. Blom- 
field's Glossary, seems, however, to refer it to the latter. 

k On the two emendations proposed in Dr. Blomfield's note, Wellauer re- 
marks that rpnraxviov is contrary to analogy, and. that rptwaXcuoy departs too 
widely from the reading in the MSS. He proposes nothing. 

1 I have not translated l7rtX£%0yc : it is generally translated, do not thou $ut>* 
join ; a sense which, of course, as it is in the passive voice, it cannot possibly 
bear. It is too intimately connected with what is lost to admit of being cod* 
strued in the present broken state of the text. Wellauer teems confident that 
more than one verse is missing. 
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of Atreus, horrible banqueter, appearing to the wife of 
this dead man, hath visited him with his vengeance, hav- 
ing sacrificed a full-grown victim over infants m . 

sem. — That thou art guiltless of this murder, who will 
testify? How can that be? yet the evil genius of his 
ancestors might abet thee. And the wretched god of 
slaughter is borne violently onward on torrents of kindred 
blood ; making his way to a point at which he will strike 
even the child-devourer with a chill [of horror ]. 

chorus. — Woe ! woe ! My king ! my king ! how shall 
I weep for thee? What at all shall I utter out of my af- 
fectionate soul ? But thou liest in this web of the spider 
breathing forth thy life by an impious death. 

sem. — Ah me! for this ignominious couch, thou wast 
smitten down by a guileful doom, with a two-edged weapon 
from the hand. 

clyt. — I do not think that an ignominious death has 
befallen him ; for did not he bring insidious Ate to his 
dwelling ? But as he dealt unworthily with my scion 
that was raised from him, Iphigenia that has cost me 
much sorrow, and has suffered his deserts, let him not 
proudly vaunt himself in Hades, having atoned by a death 
inflicted by the sword for horrors which he was the first 
to perpetrate. 



m " opponitur Agamemnon adultus impuberibus Thyesta filiis" Wei- 

lauer. 

n The best explanation of this passage is that which is furnished by Mr. Sum- 
mons and the reviewer : I shall give it to my reader in the words of the latter : 
" We incline to irdxvav the reading of Casaubon and Fauw. . . .(add Heath, 
Bothe, and Schutz), which will at any rate make sense according to Schutz's 
explanation : Frigus incutiet [Atreo] nativoro. trdyyav is metaphorical here as 
^raxvovfdvti, Chooeph. 80. iraxvdvrai in Homer," etc. 

° " Interrogations notam, quae vulgo abest, sensu postulante rectissime inse- 
rueruut Schutz. Humboldt. Non obsequitur Blomf., qui ex Dobraei emendatione 
dovXwv pro dokiav scrip sit, quod minime probari potest." Wellauer. Mr. 
Symmons argues for the interrogation, but makes no remark about dovXiov, 
though he certainly read SoXlav, Surely this is full of meaning : Clytaemnestra, 
according to the legend, was only prevailed upon to part with her daughter, 
by the suggestion that she was to be married to Achilles at Aulis. 
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sem.— Reft of mv discretion, I am bewildered in well- 
concerted anxious thought as to which way I may betake 
myself in the downfal of the house ; and I dread the dash- 
ing of the gory shower that makes the house to totter— 
and it no longer falls in drops. And Destiny for another 
deed of bale is whetting vengeance on other whetstones. 

chorus.-— Woe ! Oh earth, earth ! would that thou 
hadst received me before I had beheld this my king 
occupying the lowly bed of the silver-sided bathing ves- 
sel p . Who is he that shall bury him? who is he that 
shall lament him ? Wilt thou dare to do this, after having 
murdered thine own husband — to pour the loud wail over 
his life, wrongfully to perform unwelcome obsequies in 
atonement for thy bold deeds. 

sem. — And who, pronouncing with tears the funeral 
panegyric over the godlike man, shall wail in sincerity of 
soul « ? 

clyt. — It concerns not thee to speak of this care : by 
our hands he fell, he met his fate, and we will inter him, 
not with waitings from his dwelling, * * * but Iphigenia, 
as is proper, having met her father lovingly at the swift- 
flowing stream of sighs, shall fling her arms round him 
and kiss him. 

sem.— This reproach comes in return for reproach ; and 
difficult it is to decide — one spoils the spoiler 1 *, and the 
slayer makes ample atonement. And there abides, so 



p Mr. Symmons translates coffin, Schutz defends the rendering given in 
Dr. Blomfield's Glossary. Certainly it is not likely that Clytsmnestra had 
already taken any steps towards the funeral ; and there is much more of the 
terrible of tragedy in the idea that the corpse of Agamemnon was still left lying 
where he fell. 

4 Wellauer retains the old reading here ; in which he remarks, Imrvppw* 
alvov ex Stanleii conjectura Schutz. Blomfield, vim poeticam infringentes ; 
alvoQ ipse irovhv dicitur. 

r $6pet. Auferentem [Iphigenis interfectorem sc. Agamemnona] aufert 
[Clytsmnestra] — pcenam vero luit idem qui interfecerat.- So Schutz, and to 
the same effect Heath. 
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long as Jove abideth 5 , the rule that the perpetrator in 
course of time shall suffer. For 'tis the statute 4 . Who 
can exorcise from the house the lineage of the curse ? the 
race is wedded to calamity. 

chorus. — Woe ! Oh earth, earth ! would that thou 
hadst received me before I had beheld this my king occu- 
pying the lowly bed of the silver-sided bathing vessel. 
Who is he that shall bury him? who is he that shall 
lament him? Wilt thou dare to do this after having 
murdered thine own husband, to pour the loud wail over 
his life, to perform unwelcome obsequies in atonement for 
thy bold deeds ? 

sem. — And who, pronouncing with tears the funeral 
panegyric over the godlike man, shall wail in sincerity of 
soul? 

clyt.— He lighted on this oracle agreeably to truth a . 
And I, therefore, am willing to make a league with the 
daemon of the Pleisthenidse, to acquiesce in these things, 
all hard to endure though they be; and for him, henceforth, 



* I have followed the construction pointed out by Musgrave : see Dr. Blom- 
field's note. Mr. Symmons, however, has joined kv xpovy with fAlfivovroQ. 
I shall transcribe the note of Wellauer : " Quum /j(/ii/oiroc kv %g6vtfi Atdc 

sensu careat, durissima autem sit constructio, quam Blomf. proponit. non 

displicet Schutzii conjectura kv Qpfoy, que vocabula rape confunduntur." 

* 1 have followed Mr. Symmons in what I consider a very great improvement. 
" A full stop should unquestionably be put after Okafuov ydp. (which has no 
stop after it in any of the editions,) for these words evidently relate to what 
goes before, and not what follows after,'* In the next verse the substitution of 
hpaiov for pfov by Hermann well deserves to be characterized, as it is by Wel- 
lauer, as "egregia emendatio." In v. 1543. the reading to which a hint of 
Porson's led Dr. Blomfield, is perhaps as happy an instance of correction as the 
annals of conjectural criticism can furnish. 

Such is the common reading retained by Dr. Blom6eld, which Wellauer 
pronounces to have no meaning. He adopts kvi(3rjg, the conjecture of Canter, 
which is also approved by Heath, Musgrave, and Hermann. This would refer 
Xpwpbv to what the oracle had said, v. 1540 ; and if this be the true reading, 
certainly the speeches of the Chorus and Semi-chorus should not be repeated, 
as Blomfield agrees with Burney in thinking that they ought. Schutz reads 
ivkfiri xpqffftog. 
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to pass away out of this dwelling, and wear out another 
race by mutual murders. And a small portion of wealth 
is amply sufficient for me to possess, if I have put away 
the phrenzy of reciprocal murder from the halls. 

Enter uEgisthus. 

O benignant light of the day that brings righteous 
retribution. Now I would pronounce that gods, the 
punishers of mortals from on high, have respect to the 
abominations of earth, when I see this man here lying, 
as is delightful to me, in the woven robes of the Furies, 
paying the penalty of the devices of his father's hand. 
For Atreus, the ruler of this land, his father, being a rival 
about the power, that I may tell the tale clearly, banished 
from his city and his house Thyestes my father, his own 
brother \ And wretched Thyestes, having come again a 
suppliant at the hearth, found a secure lot, so that he 
should not die and stain his paternal soil with his blood. 
And Atreus his father, abhorred by the gods, with more 
of promptitude than friendship, pretending merrily to hold 
a day of banqueting by way of welcome to my father, 
served him up for food the flesh of his children. The 
extremities of the feet indeed, and the tips of the joints of 
the fingers, he sat by himself aloft and minced 7 . And, 
having immediately in his ignorance taken that part of the 
flesh which could not be distinguished, he eats the food 
that was, as thou seest, baleful to the family. And then, 
having discovered the unholy deed, he screamed, and falls 
back from the butchery sickening; and on the descend- 

* Dr. Elmsley would have corrected n to &. See his note on the Medea, 
v. 940. 

y Had I not already indulged myself in so many liberties with Dr. Blomfield's 
text, I should not have followed him to the letter in this passage. Mr. Sym- 
tnons secured himself a good sense by reading Upvirrtv, avtvOev, and KaOrjfd- 
vovq. By all means the reader should compare the shocking details of a similar 
horror in Herodotus, 1. cxix. 

Wellauer is clear that something has botn lost, and that, without further help 
from MSS., the place is hopeless. 

q2 
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ants of Pelops he imprecates an intolerable doom, right- 
fully devoting to his curse the nauseated fare", that so 
the entire race of Pleisthenes might come to destruction. 
In consequence of these things you may see this man 
fallen : and I am the righteous deviser of his slaughter, 
for he drives into exile me, the thirteenth child, along 
with my wretched sire, when a little one in swaddling- 
clothes. But Justice brought me back again when I had 
grown up. And I have reached this man though I was 
at a distance, having put together every step towards the 
horrid project. Thus it is indeed glorious for me even to 
fall after I have seen him within the toils of Justice. 

chorus. — iEgisthus ! I honour not mockery at horrors *. 
And dost thou say that thou didst wilfully slay this man, 
and that thou alone didst plot this murder that has been 
brought upon him b ? I declare that thy head shall not 
escape, be sure of it, execrations launched by the popu- 
lace along with stoning. 

jsgis. — Dost thou say these things sitting at the lower 

1 Obliged to adopt some one sense, I have, without being satisfied, followed 
Dr. Blomfield. Mr. Symmons has followed Musgrave and Dr. Butler. 

Table and banquet spurning in his curse. 

Schutz says, " Xdcrur/ia fciicvav pertinet ad contemtam et violatam iramani 
crimine convivii sanctitatem. Sic Lycophron de Paride jus hospitii violante, 
v. 137. 

"ErXiyc Bi&v, ciKotrbe U(3iivai Siktjv 
\a(ac rpairtZav. 

* Such is the sense given by Mr. Symmons. The words will equally well 
bear — I honour not insolence in dastards which is proposed by Dr. Blomfield ; 
and certainly this makes no bad opening for the first speech of the Chorus to 
<£gisthus,for whom they lose no opportunity of expressing unqualified contempt. 
Mr. Symmons remarks — «• Dr. Blomfield's objection, that vfipiZuvtig is proper, 
but not vpplbiv lv, is, I think, answered by v. 1092. ed. Brunck, Soph. Aj. 
EZr afr-oc iv Bavovatv u/3pt<rr))c ysvy. See Pors. Adv. 196. But the common 
reading is supported by Soph. Aj. 1118. ed. Brunck. 'Ovff rib ToiavTrjv yX«to» 
aav iv kokoiq 0iXw." Wellauer marks a lacuna after this verse. 

b For my part I think the old reading Iitoiktqv very preferable to this. Wel- 
lauer defends it. 
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oar, while those upon the middle bench c of the vessel bear 
sway ? Thou shalt know, old as thou art, how bitter it is 
for a man of thy years to be schooled in discretion when 
it is prescribed him d . But bondage and the pangs of 
starvation are the best physicians of the soul to school 
even old age. Having eyes seest thou not this e ? Kick 
not against the. pricks f , lest thou suffer by a stumble. 

chorus. — Woman ! didst thou, guardian of the house 
of this man just arrived from battle 8 / having at the same 
time defiled his bed, resolve on the destruction of this 
warrior-chief here ? 

/egis.— These words too are the originators of weeping. 
Thou hast a tongue the direct opposite to that of Or- 
pheus ; for he, indeed, led all things along in rapture at 
his voice, whereas thou, having provoked even the gentle 
by thy yelpings, shalt be dragged away h : but when over- 
powered thou wilt show thyself more tame. 

chorus. — As if thou forsooth shouldst be sovereign of 
the Argives, thou, that when thou hadst resolved on his 



c Dr. Blomfield proposes a very ingenious explanation of this, and tells in 
brief almost all that is known of the different classes of rowers in the galleys. 
How they were arranged seems likely long to remain a matter of dispute. 

d I have endeavoured to express the explanation given by Dr. Blomfield and 
Wellauer. Mr.Syramons concludes his note by saying, " I consider (ruxppovsip 
elptjuivov as the genuine reading, and render it to be discreet. in what thou, say- 
est.* 9 What can this mean ? 

e I follow Wellauer and Mr. Symmons, who both agree in this sense. Schutz 
translated it — hac cum videos, nonne vides, sc. quid tibi prosit ? 

f This proverbial form occurs in the Acts, ix. 5. xxvi. 14. in Pindar, Pyth. 
ii. 173. in Eurip. Bacchs, v. 794. and in the Prometheus, v. 331. (ed. Bloraf.) 

* Wellauer reads roiic Ijkqvtoc,, domi expectant eos qui ex jmgna rediissent. 
Of the passage altogether he takes a view which I have never seen in any other 
commentator : " Interpretes omnes Chorum hec Clytaunnestro dicere putarunt; 
sed Clytsmnestra non est in scena, et perspicuum est Chorum acerbe iEgisthum 
yvvai alloqui,cui deinde pulcherrime opponitur avtipbc. et dvdpl." Translated 
literally, the speech will bear to be considered either in this way, or as ad- 
dressed to Clytsmnestra directly, or as an apostrophe to her behind the 
scenes. 

b For the passive use of the future middle, see Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 496. 8. 
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destruction, hadst not the * courage to do this deed by a 
stroke of thine own hand ! 

iEGis. — True, for to lay a stratagem was plainly a wo- 
man's part ; and I was an object of suspicion inasmuch as 
I was an ancient foe. By means of this man's wealth I 
will do my best to rule the citizens ; and the over-fed colt 
that is unruly, and draws not as I direct, I will yoke in 
heavy harness k ; but hateful famine, that dwells along 
with darkness, shall see him gentle. 

chorus. — Oh why didst not thou thyself with thy das- 
tard heart slay this man here? but his wife, a pollution of 
her country and her country's gods, killed him. Does 
then Orestes anywhere behold the light, so that, return- 
ing hither under the guidance of gracious Fortune, he may 
become an all-potent slayer of these twain ? 

jegis. — Well, since thou art determined to act thus 
and use this language, thou shalt know presently 

chorus. — Come on, comrades dear, this business is not 
far off. 

iEGIS.— * ****** 

chorus. — Come on, let each man have his drawn sword 
in readiness. 

mois. — I'faith I refuse not to die with hand on hilt. 

chorus. — Thou talkest of dying 1 to those who, welcome 
the omen, and let us submit the question to fortune. 

clyt. 1 " — By no means, dearest of men, let us perpetrate 



1 See other instances of the double negative in Erfurdt, and Hermann's note 
on Sophocles, Antigone, v. 5, 6. 

k So Mr. Symmons seems to have supplied the ellipse. The various methods 
adopted for so doing are thus enumerated by Wellauer : " Ad papeiaig subau- 
diunt ctipaig Abresch. et Dorvill. ad Charit. p. 323. avaytcatg, dratg vel irr\- 
fiovcuQ Elm si. ad Heracl. 886. irXrjycug Pauw, quod vero similius est, si cogi- 
tamus, jEgisthum haec dicentem simul manum movisse, tanquam ferientem." 

1 Compare with Dr. Elmsley's note on the Ajax of Sophocles, 1082. in the 
fourth number of the Museum Criticum, that of Hermann on v. 1061. as it 
stands in his edition. 

m Wellauer, of course, must consider Clytomnestra as coming on the stage 
at this point, called out of the palace by the rising clamour of the reproofs 
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any further horrors. Even to reap these is in many re- 
spects a wretched harvest. And enough of misery as- 
suredly is ours: let us not at all stain ourselves with 
blood. Repair, old men, forthwith to your homes, before 
that you suffer by being wounded 11 : we must take these 
things and be contented with them since we did them ; 
and if any one has a share of troubles, we at all events 
shall have enough of these, miserably smitten by the dae- 
mon in his fell wrath. Such is a woman's advice, if any 
one condescends to heed it. 

jegis. — But that these men should thus cull the flower 
- of a foolish tongue in my presence, and give utterance to 
such expressions, tempting their fate, and miss sobriety 
of judgment, and [insult] the ruler ***** 

chorus. — This can never be the conduct of Argives to 
fawn on the base . 

jegis.— Yet some future day I will track thee hereafter. 

chorus. — Not so, if the divinity shall guide aright 
Orestes to come hither. 

mgis. — I know that exiles feed themselves on hopes. 

chorus.— Do thy pleasure ! batten ! while thou pollut- 
est justice ; since it is permitted thee. 

/egis.*— Rest assured that thou shalt make me satisfac- 
tion because of this folly. 

chorus.— Boast away boldly like chanticleer beside his 
mate. 

clyt. — Make not thou any account of these vain yelp- 
ings: I and thou ruling in this house will order things 
aright p . 

valiant, and retorts courteous, which were passing between the Chorus and her 
paramour. Certainly if she had continued on the stage it would have little 
consisted with her character to remain quiet. 

n In this very difficult passage I have read TtTpiapkvovg vpiv iraBUv* oripg- 
avrcLQ aipttv, k. r. X. as proposed in the Quarterly Review. 

° " With this feeling of free-born defiance to tyrannic crime the piece con- 
cludes, leaving the mind a generous sentiment to repose on, after the awful 
events unfolded." Encycl. Metr. (art. JEschylus.) 

p " Clytamnestra," it is well remarked by the writer in the Encyclopedia, 
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" does not appear a low or nnn criminal. The true motive of bar crime ia 
kept carefully from the view, as though a mere selfish and human aim would 
have disgraced the whole. Yet, after all, how inferior is she to the mighty 
murderess of Shakspeare ! She does not stalk on to a glorious aim, reckless 
merely of means, like lady Macbeth, who sees glittering visions before her, and 
only forgets or overlooks the horrors of assassination in her grasping eagerness 
for the crown — * the golden round that fate and metaphysical aid do seem to 
have her crowned withal.' It is impossible, after all, to avoid feeling that the 
Grecian fiend's revenge is a mere pretext to cover a more ignoble end ; but 
that the avowed aim of Shakspeare's heroine is real as well as grand and heroic, 
and removes her far from disgust and scorn. The former is an object not of 
contempt, indeed, but of hatred; the latter belongs not to the feeling but the 
imagination, and overpowers all other sensations by those of wonder and awe." 



THE CHOEPHORI". 



a " We write it so rather than Choephore. Terence called his play of the 
Brothers, Adelphas, but later times wrote Adelphi. See Donatus." Edinb. 
Rev. xix. 498. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



ORESTES. 

ELECTRA. 

CLYTjEMNESTRA. 

jEGISTHUS. 

A NURSE. 

A DOMESTIC. 

CHORUS OF CAPTIVE TROJAN WOMEN. 



ARGUMENT. 



" The scene of the Choephori is before the royal palace; tBe 
grave of Agamemnon appears on the stage. Orestes is seen with 
his faithful Pylades, and opens the play (which is unfortunately 
somewhat mutilated at the commencement) at the sepulchre, 
with a prayer to Mercury, and with an invocation to his father, 
in which he promises to avenge him, and to whom he consecrates 
a lock. He sees a female train in mourning weeds issue from 
the palace, who bring a libation to the grave ; and as he thinks 
that he recognizes his sister among them, he retires with Py- 
lades, that he may first overhear them. The Chorus, which con- 
sists of captive Trojan virgins, reveals with mournful gestures 
the occasion of its mission, namely, a dreadful dream of Clytaem- 
nestra's; it adds obscure forebodings of the impending revenge 
of the bloody crime, and bewails its lot in being obliged to serve 
unworthy superiors. Electra asks the Chorus if they mean to 
fulfil the commission of her hostile mother, or if they are to pour 
out their offering in silence ; and, in compliance with their ad- 
vice, she also offers up a prayer to the subterranean Mercury 
and the soul of her father, in her own name and that of the ab- 
sent Orestes, that he may appear and avenge him. In pouring 
out the offering, she joins in the lamentations of the Chorus for 
the departed. She then conjectures, from finding a lock of hair 
resembling her own in colour, and seeing footsteps near the 
grave, that her brother has been there ; and when she is almost 
frantic with joy at the thought, her brother steps forward and 
discovers himself. He soon overcomes her doubts by exhibiting 
to her a tissue woven by herself; they give themselves up to 
their joy : he addresses a prayer to Jupiter, and makes known 
that Apollo has called on him, under the most dreadful threats 
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of persecution from the furies of his father, to destroy those who 
were guilty of his death in the same manner in which he was 
destroyed, namely, by guile and cunning. We have now 1 hymns 
on the part of the Chorus and Electra, which consist of prayers 
to her father's shade and the subterranean divinities, and a re- 
capitulation of the motives for the deed, especially those derived 
from the death of Agamemnon. Orestes inquires into the vision 
which induced Clytremnestra to offer the libation, and hears that 
she dreamt that she gave her breast to a dragon in her son's 
cradle, and suckled it with her blood. He now resolves to be- 
come the dragon, and announces more distinctly his intention of 
stealing into the house as a disguised stranger, and attacking 
both her and <33gisthus by surprise. With this view he with- 
draws along with Pylades. The subject of the next Choral hymn 
is the boundless audacity of men in general, and especially of 
women in their illicit passions, confirmed by the most terrible 
mythical examples, and the avenging justice which always at last 
overtakes them. Orestes returns as a stranger with Pylades, 
and desires admission into the palace. Clytaemnestra comes out, 
and when she learns from him the death of Orestes, at which 
Electra assumes a feigned grief, she invites him to enter and 
partake of their hospitality. After a short prayer of the Chorus, 
the nurse comes and mourns her foster-child ; the Chorus in- 
spires her with some hope of his being still in life, and advises her 
to contrive to bring i£gisthus to Clytaemnestra without his body- 
guard. On the approaching aspect of danger, the Chorus prof- 
fers prayers to Jupiter and Mercury for the success of the deed. 
iEgisthus enters in conversation with the messenger, can hardly 
allow himself to be persuaded of the joyful news of the death of 
Orestes, and hastens into the house for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing it, from whence, after a short prayer of the Chorus, we 
hear the cries of the murdered. A servant rushes out, and gives 
the alarm at the door of the female dwelling, to warn Clytaem- 
nestra. She hears it, comes forward, and demands an axe to 
defend herself ; but as Orestes rushes instantaneously upon her 
with the bloody sword, her courage fails her, and she holds up 
to him the maternal breast in the most moving manner. Hesi- 
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taxing in hit purpose, be asks the counsel of Pybdes, w1m> in & 
few lines exhorts him by the moat cogent re— H a to persist: 
after an alternation of accusation and defence, be puisnes ber 
into the boose, that be may sacrifice ber beside die body of 
<£gHthns. The Chorus rejoices in a grave hymn at the cosnple- 
tion of the retaliation. The great door of die palace opens, and 
exhibits in the inside the two dead bodies on one bed. Orestes 
orders the serrants to unfold the rapsrioiw iwUiimit with widen 
bis father wa* entangled when be was slain, that it may be seen 
by all the beholders; the Chorus recognize die bloody spots in 
it, and mourn afresh the murder of Agamemnon. Orestes, 
while be feels that his mind is becoming confused, lays bold of 
an opportu nity of justifying himself; be declares bis internu m 
of repairing to Delphi to purify himself from the bloody deed, 
and flies with terror from the furies of his mother, whom the 
Chorus does not percefre, but conceiTes to be a mere y**Mwi of 
bis imagination, but who nevertheless will no longer allow Imi 
any repose. The Chorus concludes with a reflection on the 
threefold scene of murder in the royal palace since the repast of 
Thyestes." 



THE CHOEPHORP. 



ORESTES. 

MERCURY of the realms below! thou that dost super* 

intend the powers committed to thee by thy sire G , become 
thou a saviour and a supporter to me who implore thee : 
for I have come into this land, and I return from exile. 
And over this mound of his sepulchre too I make procla- 
mation to my father to listen, to give ear d . * * * 
****** [and I am bearing 6 ] 



■ b This concludes the Oresteian Trilogy [cf. Aristoph. Frogs, 1124.]. The 
threefold distribution of the story in Schiller's Wallenstein is a very near ap- 
proach to this ancient arrangement. 

* So it is explained by Wellauer and by Prof. Scholefield ;• and such evidently 
is the construction which Aristophanes makes ^Bschylus himself put upon this 
phrase in the Stags, 1 146. ed. Brunck. Dr. Butler follows Schutz in explain- 
ing it, qui patrU mei imperium respicis* 

d It seems that in the instance of this tautology Aristophanes despaired of 
making out a good case for his favourite bard. He leaves his defence to the 
silliness of Bacchus. Frogs, 1175. Such variation of tense is very common 
with the tragic writers. See Edinb. Rev. xvii. 240. 

e Erfurdt proposed to complete the line by supplying <p*p* M, and I have fol- 
lowed him in preference to writing down words without sense or connection. 
The Inachus was the name of the river on which the city Argos stood. " Some 
writers have doubted," says Mitford, "whether Inachus were ever really the 
name of a man, or only of a small river near Argos." Vol. i. p. 28. Compare 
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to Inachus a ringlet as an acknowledgment for my rear- 
ing, and this, the second, expressive of my sorrow. # 
******* What is it that 
I see? what can this company of women mean that is 
moving hither conspicuous in sable weeds ? to what 
calamity shall I refer it ? Is it that a new death f hath 
happened in the palace ? or should I be right in guessing 
that these maidens are conveying libations to my father to 
soothe the departed 8 ? It cannot possibly be otherwise; 
for I see my sister Electra also advancing, distinguished 
by sorrowful dejection. O Jupiter! vouchsafe to me that 
I may avenge the fate of my father, and become thou a 
gracious supporter to me. Pylades, stand we apart, that 
I may clearly ascertain what means this suppliant proces- 
sion of women. 

CHORUS. 

I am come forth from the palace, despatched as an 
escort to the drink-offering with the echo occasioned by 
quick clapping of hands. Marked is my cheek with 
bloody gashes, the fresh cloven furrow of my nail h : for 

the beautiful passage in which Achilles offers to the shade of his friend the 
hair which his father had vowed to the Spercheius. Iliad, xxiii. 140 — 152. 

f Compare with this the use of virriaapa. A gam. 1256. ed. Blomf. 

In y. 12. 1 have translated on the authority of the Glossary and Dr. Monk. 
Wellauer denies that such can be the sense when the verb is in the subjunc- 
tive, and translates num forte conjiciam ? 

8 vepTtpoiQ fjuikiyfiaatv, the old reading, is defended by Hermann, and re- 
tained by Wellauer and Scholefield, in preference to the conjecture of Stanley, 
which Schutz, Schwenk, and Dr. Blomfield have admitted. 

h The Roman matrons were so vehement in these expressions of sorrow, that 
the Twelve Tables were obliged to interpose : Mulieres genas ne raduntc. Cicero 
de Legg. ii. 23. 

Schutz gives the following striking parallel from Claud ian's Rape of Pro- 
serpine. 

Accipe, quas merui pcenas ; en ! ora fatiscunt 
Vulneribus, grandesque rubent in pectore sulci. 

Compare with v. 24. Psalm xlii. 3. " My tears have been my meat day 
and night." — Ixxx. 5. cii. 9. 
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ever doth my heart feed itself on waitings; and the Tend- 
ings of the tissue that are the ruin of vesture were loudly 
split through my sorrows, the stomacher-ornaments of my 
robes which were torn through calamities that banish 
laughter. For a manifest panic setting the hair an end, 
in dreams presaging the destinies of the palace, breathing 
wrath in the midst of slumbers, echoed an outcry of terror 
at the dead hour of night from the inmost apartments, as 
it fell heavy on the chambers of the women. Interpreters 
too of these dreams, who are bound to veracity, declared 
from the gods that those beneath the earth 1 are complain- 
ing wrathfully, and are incensed at their murderers. Bent 
upon such a bootless offering as an averter of her ills (O 
Earth, mother of all !) does the godless woman despatch 
me. But I dread to give vent to this word k : for what 
atonement is there for blood that has fallen on the 
ground ? Alas for the household teeming with woe ! Alas 
for the demolition of the dwelling ! A gloom uncheered 
by the sun, abhorred of mortals, wraps the palace in its 
pall by reason of the death of the sovereign. And majesty 
which was in the olden time irresistible, invincible, unas- 
sailed, that pervaded the ears and the mind of the people, 
is now banished. And somebody 1 is terrified. But Pros- 
perity — this is both a god and more than a god among 
mortals. And the prompt F troke of Justice visits some in 
broad day, and some [visitations of vengeance] that linger 
burst forth with violence in the interval of darkness, and 
some [offenders] night, that precludes exertion, hath [for 
her victims]. Because of the blood that hath been drunk 



1 sc. Agamemnon. The use of the plural for the singular, so common in the 
tragic writers, so startled Jo. Muller, for whom Dr. Butler throughout evinces 
far more reverence than seems really his due, that he imagines a reference to 
the charioteer of Agamemnon and his children by Cassandra ! ! 

k tirog t6$v not the styling Clytajmnestra dvoQtoQ, but the message. 

1 The Chorus are unwilling expressly to name Clytaemnestra. This is the 
sense given in Dr. Blorafield's note, between which and his Glossary there is 
something of discrepancy. 

R 
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by the fostering earth, gore m that cries for vengeance, is 
fast clotted so as never to ooze away. A doom of thorough 
bitterness tears in pieces Q the author of the malady, the 
infection of which was universal. And as for him that 
profanes the bridal bower there is no remedy, so all the 
rivers, moving in one course, flow in vain to purify murder 
that defiles the hand °. But for me, (for the gods have 
visited me with a hard lot, common to my country, for 
they reduced me to a servile condition afar from the house 
of my father,) it is a bitter task that I, mastering the 
loathing of my soul, should praise as beseems not the 
opening scenes of my life p , the conduct righteous or un- 
righteous of those who are violently borne along. Yet I 
weep beneath my robes q at the hapless fortunes of my 
masters, stiffened as I am with the chill of suppressed 
sorrows. 

ELECTRA. 

Serving-maids, ye that garnish the palace, since ye are 
present as my associates in this suppliant mission, be my 

m Dr. Butler compares Macbeth, III. 4. 

It will have blood, they say ; blood will have blood : etc. 
n The author of an interesting critique of Dr. Blomfield's edition in the 
British Critic, quotes, in support of this sense which he has adopted from 
Abresch, Horace, Epod. v. 99. 

Post, insepulta membra different lupi. 
x. 6. Fractosque remos differat, 

• Dr. Butler quotes Macbeth, IL ii. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? no, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the green— one red. 
And V. i. 

Here's the smell of the blood still : all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand. 

p Prof. Scholefield understands by apx a ~ l C>f ata V** vitam dirigunt; and if this 
may not be admitted, he would gladly read rugate. 

* Dr. Blomfield's illustrations here are extremely ample and interesting. 
There seems, however, some force in Schutz's remark, that the Chorus would 
naturally be careful to conceal their sorrows from Clytsmnestra and iEgisthus. 
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counsellors in this matter; when I pour these funereal 
drink-offerings on the tomb, how shall I say what is well- 
pleasing? how am I to make my prayer to my father? 
Is it to be by saying that I bring them from a dear wife 
to a dear husband ? I have not the heart to speak it ; and 
I know not what to say, as I pour this chrism on the tomb 
of my father. Shall I bid him, as is the established prac- 
tice of mortals r , to recompense to those who send these 
chaplets a meet award in fact for their wickedness ? or, in 
silence, ingloriously, even as my father perished, am I, 
when I pour out this, a draught which is to be absorbed by 
the earth, to move backwards, like one who casts forth off- 
scourings, as I fling from me the vessel with steady eyes ? 
In this deliberation of mine, my friends, do ye take part ; 
for we have a common object of abhorrence in the house. 
Shroud not your feeling within your heart, through ap- 
prehension of any. For Destiny awaits alike the free 
man, and him that is subject to the beck of another. 
Tell me if thou knowest aught better than this* 

chorus. — Feeling a reverence for the tomb of tby sire 
as for an altar, I will speak, for thou biddest me, the 
sentiment of my soul. 

electra. — Speak, even as thou reverencest the tomb 
of my father 8 . 

chorus. — Invoke, as thou pourest the offering, high 
blessings on the well-wishers. 

electra. — And who are these friends whom I am to 
apostrophize ? 

chorus. — In the first place thyself, and whosoever 
abhors iEgisthus. 

electra. — Shall I then offer this prayer both for my- 
self and for thee? 

r i. e. the established lex talionis. Schutz. 

This is better than to understand by v6^qq, as Stanley explains it, the prac- 
tice of making drink-offerings to the dead. 

■ Dr. Butler remarks, that after th*.jprofession which the Chorus has just 
made, this has the force of an adjuration, 

R2 
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chorus. — Do thou thyself, already informed on these 
points, consider them. 

electra. — Whom else then shall I further add to this 
present company *. 

chorus. — Be mindful of Orestes, albeit he is absent 11 . 

electra. — This is well, and in no slight degree hast 
thou inspired me with understanding. 

chorus. — Now to the guilty, mindful of the murder 

electra. — What am I to say ? teach a novice, pointing 
me the way. 

chorus. That there might come to them some di- 
vinity, or some one of mortals. • 

electra. — Meanest thou a judge, or an avenger ? 

chorus. — Say thou simply, one that shall render death 
for death. 

electra. — And is it consistent with piety for me x to 
ask these things from the gods ? 

chorus. — How can it be otherwise to recompense the 
enemy with evils ? 

electra. — Mercury of the realms below y * * * * after 
summoning the divinities beneath the earth to give ear to 
my orisons, those that watch over the house of my fathers, 
and Earth herself, that is mother of all things, and, after 
rearing them, again receives their increase : and I, pouring 
forth these lustral waters for mortals, pray, as I invoke my 
father, that he will have pity on me, and on the dear 
Orestes, so that we may reign in the palace. For now, 
sold by her that bare us, we are in some sort vagabonds ; 



' " Sratrif is here used/' says the writer in the British Critic, "as the ab- 
stract for the concrete, of which we have so many examples in the dramatic 
.writers. It should have been interpreted rale u>& arrtyfcviaic." 

■ Wellauer has here followed the rule which Dr. Elm si ey laid down, that the 
comma should not be placed before o/jluq. See Museum Crit. vol. i. 351 . 

* Dr. Elmsley seems to have differed from Dr. Blomfield as to the accent in 
this instance of crasis. See Mus. Crit. i. 485. 

y Prof. Scholefield places v. 159. ed. Blomf. here, according to Hermann's 
arrangement. 
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and for a husband she hath taken in exchange iEgisthus, 
who was her accomplice in thy murder. And I, indeed, 
am treated as a slave, and from thy substance Orestes is 
an outcast, while they in extreme splendour are largely 
revelling it in [the fruits of] thy toils. But I make my 
prayer to thee that Orestes may come hither with good 
success, and do thou, O my sire, give ear to me : and to 
myself vouchsafe that I may be by far more chaste than 
my mother, and more pious in my dealings. For us [I 
offer] these aspirations; and to the adversaries I pray 
that thou wouldst appear, O my sire, as an avenger, and 
that those who slew may in justice die in their turn. 
These things I interpose in my good prayer, while I utter 
for them the evil imprecation. And send thou the bless- 
ings we implore to us in this upper world, with the favour 
of the gods, and of earth, and of victorious justice. And 
on closing such prayers as these I pour forth these drink- 
offerings ; and 'tis the form of this service, that you, as ye 
pour forth the dirge of the dead, should make it teem 
with shrieks. 

[electra goes to the tomb. 
chorus. — Shed ye the tear of loud sobbings a for the 
sovereign that hath perished, now that drink-offerings 
have been poured out upon this shelter against both sor- 
rows and joys, which averts the abominable pollution*. 
And do thou give ear, give ear to me, majesty, sovereign, 
from thy darkling spirit. Woe worth the day ! woe worth 
the day ! alas ! what Scythian puissant in war is deliverer 
of the house, and Mars that in conflict brandishes with 



* I have omitted SKSjuvov. Compare Dr. Blomfield's Glossary, and Wel- 
lauer's confession, " neque ddiepv 6\6pevov quid sit intelligo." 

ipv/Acr the grave, where prosperity and adversity are alike unknown. 

» Such, I presume, is the sense which Hermann, Schutz, and Seidler, mean 
to give to this very involved passage. I shall subjoin Wellauer's own explana- 
tion, which is to me scarcely more intelligible than the text. " Aptior sane 
verbis est explicatio scholiasts, ut kcik&v kiSvwv t Airorpoirov ayoq appositio 
sit ad ddxpu, ipvfia autem sigoificet tumulum," etc. 
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his hands elastic missiles, and wields hiked weapons 
adapted to close combat? 

electra [returning to the Chorus]. — My father is al- 
ready in possession of the drink-offerings that are ab- 
sorbed by the earth b ; and do ye take share with me in 
these strange tidings which I bring you. 

chorus. — Tell thou them : but my heart is throbbing 
with terror. 

electra. — I see here c a shorn ringlet of hair on the 
sepulchre. 

chorus. — From what man or deep-waisted maid can it 
have come ? 

electra. — This is an easy matter of conjecture for any 
one to form an opinion upon. 

chorus. — How then may I aged learn from thee my 
junior ? 

electra. — There is no one that would cut it off except 
myself. 

chorus. — No — for they are enemies to whom it natu- 
rally belongs to express their sorrow by offerings of hair. 

electra. — And in very truth this is exceedingly like 
in the shade of its colour to look upon d . 

chorus. — To what tresses ? for this I fain would know. 

electra. — It is exceedingly like in appearance to my 
own*. 

b Wellauer agrees with Dr. £lom£eld in rejecting the verse which I have 
omitted : its proper place is, in all likelihood, that which Hermann assigns it, 
after v. 118. 

c " The demonstrative pronoun is often used instead of the adverb 'here, 
there/ " Matthias, Gr. Gr. §. 470. 

d Those who are not satisfied with the sensible and pertinent remark of Stan- 
ley's, quoted in Dr. Blomfield's note, will find seven distinct steps of Electra's 
mental ratiocination done to their hands by the indefatigable Schutz. There is 
some difficulty in reconciling this discovery with the head under which it is 
classed in the Poetics. See Twining's note, vol. ii. 186. Potter judiciously 
remarks — " No discovery is from hence raised : but the mind of Electra is deeply 
struck ; she reasons and conjectures, and so is finely prepared for the discovery 
which soon follows" 

e avroXcriv fiffiv, for tcuq WtipaiQ avrutv rjfiiov, a construction which Wei- 
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chorus. — Can this then be a clandestine offering from 
Orestes ? 

electra. — It does very much resemble his ringlets. 

chorus. — And how did he dare to come hither? 

electra. — He sent the clipped hair a pleasing offering 
to his father. 

chorus. — No less is this which thou tellest me matter 
for lamentation, if he is never to touch this land with his 
foot. 

electra. — O'er my heart too there hath come a surge f 
of bitter anguish : and I was smitten as with a piercing 
shaft. And from my eyes, drought-stricken as I have 
been, there are falling the countless 8 drops of a stormy 
flood-tide, as I gaze upon this lock before me ; for how 
can I suppose that any other of the citizens owns this 
hair. And of a surety she that murdered him did not cut 
it off h , my mother I mean, who is gifted with an impious 
spirit towards her children that is by no means in accord- 
ance with her name. Yet how I can openly yield assent 
to this conclusion, that this is an offering of honour from 
Orestes who of all mortals is to me the most dear [I know 
not 1 ] : but I am fawned upon by hope. Alas! — Would 
to heaven that it had a jocund voice, like a messenger, 
that I might not be agitated by distracted thoughts k ; but 
that I might either spurn this lock of hair when clearly 
ascertained, if indeed it had been severed from the head 

lauer illustrates by Homer, II. xvii. 51. xdfjuu Xapineeiv bficitai, for tcKq jeopatc 
t&v Xapirwv, 
f Lord Byron's Marino Faliero, v. 2. 

Anoiolina. — Speak not thus now ; the surge of passion still 
Sweeps o'er thee to the last ; 

* Schutz follows Heath in translating diftpaaroi, inopinata, improvit*. 

h See the fourth of the reflexive uses of the middle verb in Mr. Tate's brief 
and valuable sketch. Mus. CriU i. 103. 

1 Wellauer remarks the aposiopesis in his text, and, like Heath, follows the 
scholiast in supplying ovk Igor. 

k dtypovric Compare £tyvx°£- St. J&m«s, i. 8. iv. 8. 
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of a foe, or that, if it claim kin to me, it might be able to 
wail with me the adorning of this tomb and the honours 
paid to my father 1 . Well, we invoke the gods, who know 
in what tempests, like mariners, we are tossed to and fro ; 
but if it is our destiny to attain safety, a great stock might 
be produced from a tiny seed. And in very truth here 
are tracks too, a second sign, like to feet, and bearing a 
resemblance to my own. For there are also here m two 
prints of footsteps, both of himself and of some fellow- 
traveller.' The heels and the impress of the tendons being 
measured agree in the same dimensions with my footsteps. 
But anguish and distraction of mind is upon me. 

orestes, coming forward. 

Pray thou, uttering to the gods orisons that shall bring 
their accomplishment, that what remains may turn out 
well. 

electra. — But what is there that I have now attained 
by the favour of the gods ? 

orestes. — You have come to the sight of those whom 
for a long time you used to pray to see. 

electra. — And on whom of mortals is it that thou 
knowest me to have called? 

orestes. — I know that thou hast full oft had frantie 
longings for Orestes. 

electra. — And sooth to say in respect of what do I 
attain the object of my prayers ? 



1 Wellauer's explanation of this passage differs from that proposed by Dr. 
Blomfield in his note ;...." ut posset mecum lugere de tumuli oruatu et honore 
patris, qui sc. nullus est." 

m Kal yap, in quo plurimi offenderunt, explicatu facillimum est; quum enim 
vestigia suis aequalia esse dixisset, mox aut a Choro digitis monstrante, aut suis 
oculis monita, imparia etiam adesse, vel majora vel minora suis, interjicit, hoc 
nihili esse faciendum, esse enim duorum hominum vestigia, deinde ad intemip- 
tum sermonem redit. Wellauer. 

It is curious to compare this correspondence of footsteps with the accouot 
which we have of the stature ofOrest.es in Herodotus, i. 68. 
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orestes. — Here I am n ; search not for anymore dear 
to thee than I am. 

electra. — But, stranger, art thou not weaving some 
artifice around me ? 

orestes. — Truly then I am with my own hands framing 
schemes against myself. 

electra. — Well, is it that thou fain wouldst mock at 
my calamities ? 

orestes. — Aye and at my own also, if indeed at thine. 

electra. — Am I then bespeaking thee with these words 
as being Orestes? 

orestes. — Nay now, when thou seest me in person thou 
art backward to recognize me, but when thou didst espy 
the shorn ringlet of funereal hair which corresponded with 
the head of thine own brother, and wast tracing the im- 
press in the track of my feet, thou wast buoyed up, and 
didst fancy that thou sawest me. Consider the ringlet of 
my hair, after placing it on the part whence I clipped it ; 
and behold this web the work of thy hand, and the strokes 
of the shuttle, and the delineation of wild beasts p . — Com- 
mand thy feelings, and be not overcome by amazement of 
soul through joy, for I know that the dearest relatives are 
bitter foes to us twain. 

electra. — O best-beloved care of the house of thy 
father, thou hope that hast been deplored q , the salvation 
of thy race, putting confidence in thy prowess thou shalt 



n See Matthias's Gr. Gr. §. 470. 

° Wellauer does not point with the mark of interrogation here, nor at v. 216. 

p Dr. Blomfield seems to incline to adopt iv 8k, the correction of Pauw, in 
which he has been followed by Schutz : Bothe has admitted rjdk, the reading 
of Turnebus. Wellauer's view of the passage is exceedingly dramatic, and re- 
quires no change in the text.. .." Vulgatum tueri mihi posse videor, interrupts 
orationis signo posito ; quum enim fiXhpov vel simile quid et plura forsitan ad- 
dere voluisset Orestes, vidit Electram subita laetitia abreptam, et sermone non 
absoluto, dixit quae sequuntur." 

4 sc. as lost for ever. I have, in despair, adopted ercurqpcoc, the emendation 
of Schutz, which has been received by Bothe, and seems to be approved by 
Wellauer. 
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recover the possession of the house of thy father. O de- 
lightful eye that enjoyest four shares in my affections': 
and needful it is that I should both address thee as my 
father, and the endearment of my mother devolves on 
thee, — (she indeed is most justly detested) — and of my 
sister that was barbarously sacrificed: but thou art my 
faithful brother, that bringest dignity to me. Only let 
both Strength and Justice, with the third, the greatest of 
all, Jupiter, favour me. 

orestes. — O Jupiter, Jupiter ! have thou respect onto 
these things: and look upon the orphan brood of an eagle 
sire, that perished in the folds and coils of a dread ser- 
pent. On them is hungry famine pressing, for they are 
not of full age * to bring the quarry of their father to their 
eyry. And so thou mayest behold both me and this 
maiden, I mean Electra, a progeny reft of their father, 
both enduring the same banishment from their home. 
And, wert thou to abandon to destruction these, the off- 
spring of a father that did thee sacrifice and honoured 
thee greatly, whence wouldst thou have the honour of the 
solemn festival from a like hand ? Neither, wert thou to 
abandon to destruction the eagle's young, wouldst thou 
hereafter be able to send tokens which win easy credence 
to mortals. Nor will this royal stock, if entirely blighted, 
do thine altars service on days when oxen are sacrificed. 
Bless us with thy care: and raise from its low estate 
a mighty house, that now seems to have fallen low in- 
deed. 

chorus. — Peace, O children, saviours of your paternal 
hearth, that none may hear you, my children, and, for the 
sake of gossip, report all to the rulers : — whom may I, 

r Stanley thus explains : " Affectionem ait suam naturalem in quatuor partes 
divisam, nerope erga patrem, matrem, sororem Iphigeniam, et fratrem Orestem, 
it unum jam collatam fuisse Orestem, quippe cum pater et soror mortui essent, 
mater exosa." 

On tbe construction of v. 233. see Matthias's Gr. Gr. $. 559. 

* Ivrikfii ad ykvvav referendum est. Dr. Blomfield. 
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some time or other, see dead amid the pitchy smoke of 
the flame ! 

orestes. — The oracle of Loxias, great in its might, 
will not play me false, that bade me pass through this 
peril, and that loudly cheered me on, and muttered out 
tempestuous calamities beneath my burning heart, in case 
I should not pursue the murderers of my father, directing 
me to slay them in their turn after the same manner, mad- 
dened like a bull by mulcts not of money ; and he declared 
that I should make this atonement in my soul ', by endur- 
ing many comfortless ills. For as to the soothing remedies 
for malignant diseases which arise for mortals out of the 
earth, these he declared as he spake u should to us be 
maladies — leprosies that assail the flesh with fierce fangs, 
and entirely eat away its original nature ; and that white 
hairs should sprout forth in this malady \ And he speaks 
of my seeing clearly, as I gaze in the dark, other assaults 
of the Furies, produced by the blood of my father. For 
the darkling shaft of those beneath the earth, that comes 
from suppliants who have fallen by the hand of near kins- 
men, and phrenzy, and a groundless terror by night, tor- 
ments, harasses, and chases from the city the body that 
has been mangled by the scourge forged of brass 7 . And 
of such [he declares] that it is the doom neither to have 
any share of the festal bowl, nor of the liquor used in 
libations, and that a father's unseen wrath excludes him 
from altars, and that no one receives him, nor assists to 



* So Stanley and Schutz : cf. the <pi\ov i}rop of Homer. Pauw understood 
the spirit of Agamemnon. Prof. Scholefield translates, Quin me dicebat mea 
ipsius h<zc luiturum. 

u I have followed, with great satisfaction, the explanation which professor 
Scholefield gives to dvcrf, fuiX, by which so much new force and beauty is given 
to the passage. That given in the Glossary is, however, supported by Schutz, 
Butler, and Wellauer. 

x Compare Leviticus, xiii. 3, 4. 10. 20. 25. 

y Dr. Maltby (under the word irdfjupQaproc) has given v. 282—290. as ar- 
ranged and punctuated by Porson. Compare with his emendation Sivx&Bti, 
Dr. Elmsley's note on Eur. Med. v. 186. 
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purify him ; but that unhonoured and abhorred of all he 
should at length die, horribly emaciate % by a doom of 
utter destruction. To oracles such as these am I not 
bound to give credence? Nay, if I did not give credence 
to them, the deed must be done ; for many cravings coin- 
cide in one — both the behests of the god, and my great 
sorrow for my father, and lack of substance moreover 
presses me hard — that my countrymen, most highly re* 
nowned of men, they that overthrew Troy with gallantry 
of spirit, may not thus live in subjection to two women 2 — 
for womanish is his mind a ; or if not, it shall full soon be 
known. 

chorus. — O ye mighty destinies, vouchsafe ye, under 
the sanction of Jupiter, that it may issue in the way which 
Justice takes b . " In return for the hostile speech be a 
hostile speech paid back" — cries Justice aloud as she 
exacts c the debt, — " and in return for murderous blow 
let him suffer a murderous blow." doer must suffer; 
thus says a legend of exceeding antiquity. 

orestes. — O my father, wretched father, by saying or 
by doing what in thine honour can I, with a favouring 
breeze, waft myself from afar to where thy " couch of 
lowly sleep" holds thee, a light equal to darkness d ? Be 

* z sc. in a dreadful pickle. Jo. Muller seems to have understood that the last 
and greatest of his punishments was to be a very indifferent embalming ! 

In v. 291. (ed. Blomf.) I follow professor Scholefield. 

a i. e. the mind of iEgisthus. I follow Stanley, Erfurdt, Wellauer, and pro- 
fessor Scholefield in giving a passive sense to the future middle. See Matthias'* 
Gr. Gr. §. 496. 8. Compare Agamemnon, v. 1622. ed. Blomf. 

b It is difficult to preserve in English the precise idea conveyed by the ori- 
ginal. Stanley translates — in quam partem Jus transit: h. e. secundum jus- 
titiam qua? ab Oreste stat contra interfectores Agamemnonis. Butler. 

c The following distinction is laid down by Porson. irparrtiv dicitur, qui 
vectigal exigit j wpdrreoOai, qui pecuniam suam repetit. 

d The sense here given is borrowed from professor Scholefield, who under- 
stands ifiavrov with obpiaag. His beautiful view of cncory tpdog hSftoipov I 
cannot presume to give in any words but his own : " Tria ultima verba epexe- 
gesis sunt vocis titval, et conditionem Agamemnonis describunt, in tenebris ut 
mortui degentis, quadam tamen luce /mentis, ut fxaKapiTov." 
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this as it may, a glorious dirge for the patriarchs of 
Atreus' line, at all events, is deemed a grateful offering. 

chorus. — My child, the consuming jaws of fire quell 
not the spirit of the dead, but afterwards he reveals his 
wrath. But the dead is bewailed with a funeral moan, and 
he that did the wrong is dragged to light. A righteous 
sorrow for fathers and for parents investigates the whole, 
greatly troubled. 

electra. — Give ear now, O my father, in turn, to my 
sorrows, steeped in tears as they are. A lament poured 
forth by thy two children over thy tomb bewails thee. 
And thy sepulchre hath received us who are alike suppli- 
ants and outcasts. Which of these is well ? and which is 
without ills? Is not ours a calamity with which none 
other may compete ? 

chorus. — Yet, hereafter, out of these woes god, if it 
be his good pleasure, may grant us sounds more jocund : 
and, instead of waitings o'er the sepulchre, a song of tri- 
umph in the royal halls may usher our newly-arrived 
friend. 

orestes. — Oh ! would that beneath the walls of Ilion, 
smitten with the spear by some of the Lycians, thou hadst 
been slain, my father ! Having bequeathed high renown 
to thy family, after establishing for the tenour of thy 
children's life a condition such as might have caught the 
eyes of all, thou wouldst have occupied a sepulchre with 
a towering mound in a land beyond the sea — which thy 
family could have easily endured. 

chorus. — Dear to those dear to thee who there glori- 
ously fell, a prince of august majesty, distinguished be- 
neath the earth 6 , and a minister to the mightiest sove- 
reigns there in the realms below : for thou wast a monarch f 

• Compare with Dr. Blomfield's Glossary Isaiah, xiv. 18 : " All the kings 
of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his own house." 

f I have here followed Dr. Butler, understanding with him that supremacy 
among other monarch s which Homer uniformly attributes to Agamemnon ; which, 
with his passionate admiration and frequent imitation of Homer, it is natural to 
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so long as thou wast alive, one of those that fill their des- 
tined lot with puissant hands, and the sceptre that wins 
the obedience of mortals. 

electra. — Nor having fallen beneath the Trojan walk, 
my father, along with the rest of the host, victims of the 
war, hast thou been buried beside Scamander's stream: 
but would to heaven that the murderers had thus been 
beaten down, so that thou, unscathed by these horrors, 
mightest have learned their fatal catastrophe •. 

chorus. — These things of which thou speafcest, my 
child, are more precious than gold, and surpassing great 
good fortune, even that of the Hyperboreans, for thou art 
in anguish h . But enough, for the clang of this twofold 
scourge comes upon me: the auxiliaries of these my friends 
are already beneath the earth : and the hands of those 
who bear sway, this odious pair, are polluted ; on their 
children too it hath fallen heavier. 

electra. — This went right through my ears, like a 
javelin 1 . O Jupiter, Jupiter, thou that sendest up Atfc, 

suppose that iEschylus had in view. In illustration of the construction of 
▼. 355, 8. Wellauer, among other references, gives, Brunck's note on Soph. 
<Ed. Tyr. 271 ; Elect. 435; Dr. Elmsley's on Eur. HeracL 312; and Virgil, 
JEn. vii. 187. 

Ipse Quirinali lituo parvaque sedebat 
Succinctus trabea. 

t If my readers find themselves only half as bewildered as I have been here, 
they will, perhaps, not regret to see Wellauer's candid confession : ** Tota haec 
antistropha ita corrupta est, ut intelligi nequeaU" 

h So runs the text in Dr. Blorafield and professor Scholefield. — Wellauer has 
enclosed the old reading in brackets. Dr. Butler prefers ddwatra without ydp, 
the reading of Heath and Hermann. The commentators in general are too pru- 
dent to attempt an explanation. Pauw gives, " Doles enim, et ex justo dolore 
est ista magnanimitas tua :" but his intrepidity does not enlighten me for 
one. 

1 Abresch compares St. Luke, ii. 35. 
There is something like it in Hamlet, III. 3. 

Queen. — O speak to me no more : 

These words like daggers enter in mine ears ; 
No more, sweet Hamlet. 
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that deals her vengeance late on the hardy hand of mortals 
that shrinks from no villany; nevertheless, retribution 
shall come upon parents. 

chorus. — Would that it were mine to chant a welcome 
to the bitter outcry of a man when he is smitten, and of a 
woman in her death-pang ; for why am I to make it a se- 
cret, how without intermission there is hovering before 
my mind, and before my face, a violent blast, passion of 
heart, and indignant abhorrence ? 

orestes. — And would that at length, some day or 
other, Jupiter, who makes us both to flourish k , would put 
to his hand, alas ! alas ! to cleave their heads. May se- 
curity be wrought out for this realm. I ask for atone- 
ment to be exacted from the unrighteous. And do ye 
give ear that are had in honour by those beneath the 
earth 1 . 

chorus. — Oh 'tis the law, that drops of slaughter when 
they are shed upon the ground call for other bloodshed 
in addition 10 ; for murder cries aloud to Erinnys, who 
brings on from those that perished before, other havoc on 
the back of havoc. 

electra. — Whither, whither have the princedoms of 
the dead fled? Behold, ye potent malisons of the de- 
parted, behold the relics of the Atreidae in destitution, 
and despoiled of their dwelling. Whither should one be- 
take one's self, O Jupiter ! 

chorus. — Once more hath my heart throbbed while I 
was listening to this lament of thine 11 ; and one while I 
sink in despondency, and my vitals are overcast with 

k 1 have given this version in deference to Dr. Blomfield's Glossary, and Dr. 
Butler's note. Had I followed my own uncontrolled conviction, I should have 
preferred Dr. Maltby's interpretation, " undique florens, hinc, beati&simut." 
Heath's explanation I do not understand. " Ideo scilicet £/i£t0a\t}c dicitar 
Ztvcquia in utrosque jEgisthura et Clytsmnestram vindexet ultor sperabatur." 

1 Pauw and Schutz, as well as Dr. Butler, follow the scholiast in under- 
standing the Furies. 

■ Muller compares Genesis, iv. 10 ; Numbers, xxxv. 33. 

» See this construction explained, Matthias, Gr. Gr. $. 555. obs. 3. 
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gloom as I listen to thy speech ; and another while, hav- 
ing confidence in support, hope banishes melancholy, so 
that tilings look well. 

orestes. — And what would be proper language for us? 
Is it possible to wheedle wrongs, which we are enduring 
too from those that gave us birth ? But some things ad- 
mit not at all of being soothed ; for, like as a ravening 
wolf, the mind of our mother, from the first hour of her 
life, hath been beyond the reach of blandishment. 

elkctra. — She struck a martial strain p ; then, after the 
manner of a Cissian heroine, might you see the thick and 
fast outstretchings of her hand, dealt without intermission, 
glancing in all directions, from above, from afar; and with 
the stroke my buffeted and all-aching head rings again. 
Woe's me ! woe's me ! wretched all-daring mother, with 
wretched obsequies thou hadst the heart to inter a mon- 
arch without the attendance of his subjects, a hero un- 
be wailed, without dirges q . 

orestes. — Every word that thou speakest is to our 
shame. Ah me ! surely then she shall expiate the de- 
gradation which she brought upon my father, as far as 
depends on the divinities, and as far as depends upon my 
hands ; then may I perish, after having bereaved her of 
life! 

electra. — Furthermore too — that thou mayest know 

° Wellauer and professor Scholefield point with an interrogation. 

p The writer in the British Critic remarks, " There is an ambiguity here, 
which our English idiom retains. We say with equal propriety, ' struck up a 
mournful strain,' and ' struck a heavy blow.' " 

<i Dr. Butler compares the expressions of Laertes in Hamlet, IV. 3. 

his obscure funeral, 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation. 

Gray's beautiful lines in the Bard, ii. 2. are exceedingly apposite. 

Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 



\i 
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this circumstance — he was mangled, and in the way in 
which she despatched him, thus she buries him, eager to 
consummate for him a doom that should be an intolerable 
burthen to thine whole life'. Thou nearest thy father's 
ignominious disasters. 

orestes. — Thou art speaking of my father's doom. 

electra. — Aye, and I was thrust forth, covered with 
affront, as nothing worth ; and barred out from the inner- 
most apartment", like a very mischievous cur. I gave vent 
to tear-drops more readily than laughter, blithe if I might 
conceal my very tearful woe. While thou listenest to 
such things grave them within thy bosom, and give my 
tale at the same time to perforate thine ears with leisurely 
pace of thine understanding. For of these matters some 
are thus, and others seek thou thyself eagerly to learn*. 
And meet it is that thou enter upon the conflict u with un- 
bundling spirit. 

orestes. — To thee do I make my appeal, lend thine 
aid, O my sire, to thy friends. 

electra. — And I with my tears join in thine orisons. 

chorus. — This entire company* too echoes the prayer : 
Oh come into the light and give ear: lend thine aid 
against thy foes. 

r So Pauw. Heath gives it quite a different turn : " Sortem tibi cupide ma~ 
ckinata intolerabilem atati tua: pauperiera sc. et exilium." Heath. 

* Schutz explains this to mean the buttery ! for which he is sharply chastised 
by Dr. Butler. In the east, where the fickleness of fashion is unknown, the 
Harem and the Zenanah still represent the ywauceiov and virtpoyv of classic 
Greece. 

1 Schutz will have it that this truly " durissima locutio" is best illustrated 
by the mode of working a turner's lathe. It may be so. 

u Compare with Dr. Blomfield's Glossary, Xenophon's account of the games 
at Trapezus. Anab. IV. viii. 27. ed. Hutch. ko\ KaXrj $sa kykvtro* 7roXXot 
yap KctTEprjaav ; and Horace, III. Od. i. 10. 

his generosior 
Descendat in campum petitor. 

* Wellauer retains <&#«, on which Schutz remarks — " si genuinum est, op- 
time refertur ad K£K\avfxsva, q. d. hand minus quam ego inter lacrymas." 

S 
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orestes. — Let Mars encounter Mars, Dice Dice* 

electra. — O gods, bring a righteous consummation. 

chorus. — A shuddering steals over me as I listen to 
your prayers. That which is foredoomed abides from the 
olden time, and to those that pray for it, it may come. O 
struggle of kindred, and bloody stroke of Ate grating 
harsh discord ! Alas for the melancholy intolerable woes I 
Alas for the sore hard to stanch, ever festering in the 
family, and that neither from afar, nor by the hand of 
others from abroad, but that with their own they cut off 
life 7 ; this is the song of the bloody goddesses beneath 
the earth. 

But oh, ye immortal powers below, give ear to these 
orisons of ours, and graciously send to the children aid 
unto victory. 

orestes. — My sire, thou that didst die in a manner 
that ill suited a monarch, vouchsafe to me mastery over 
thy palace. 

electra. — I too, my sire, stand in the like need of 
thine aid, that I may escape after having brought a signal* 
doom upon iEgisthus. 

orestes. — For thus should the banquets that are esta- 
blished among mortals be dedicated to thee : but if not, 
among those that are sumptuously feasted * thou wilt be 
unhonoured by savoury burnt-offerings beneath the earth. 
electra. — I too, from my entire substance b , will bring 



y Instead of the common reading of v. 467. Wellauer and prof. Scholefield 
have admitted into the text an anonymous conjectural emendation, cubecst* fpy 
cdfMTtjpdv, The former thus translates the passage : " JEdibus remedutm e$t, non 
procul ab his, tuque ab aim extrinsecus petendum, t$d ab ipsis proficiscent, ut sc 
persequaniur sanguinolentam rixam." 

* fuy<*£ tragicis saepe ponitur pro Setvog : v. Lobeck ad Aj. p. 255. Wei* 
lauer. 

» So Stanley and Wellauer, in accordance with the second sense proposed in 
the Glossary. The latter commentator, with good reason, complains that no 
one explains gOovoc. 

b The inferiority of Euripides appears, perhaps, in nothing more strongly 
than in the little interest which his married Electra is likely to excite. 
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to thee libations sumptuous as those of nuptials from the 
paternal dwelling : and of all things to this sepulchre of 
thine will I chiefly pay homage. 

orestes.— O earth, send up my father to overlook the 
conflict. 

electra. — O Proserpine, vouchsafe to us also victory 
of beauteous aspect. 

Orestes. — Bear in mind the bathing vessels in which 
thou wast bereaved of life, O my father. 

electra. — Bear in mind too how novel a use they made 
of the casting-net. 

orestes. — Thou wast ensnared in fetters not wrought 
of brass, O my father. 

electra. — In folds of vestments too foully planned c . 

orestes. — Art thou then aroused by these reproaches, 
my father ? 

electra. — Rearest thou then erect thy dearest head ? 

orestes. — Either despatch Dice, an ally to thy friends, 
or give them to receive in recompense injuries like to 
thine, if indeed after having been mastered thou wishest 
to triumph in thy turn. 

electra. — And give ear, my father, to this final cry of 
mine to thee. When thou seest thy young ones here sit- 
ting on thy sepulchre, take pity upon thy female, and like- 
wise on thy male offspring ; and do not utterly blot out 
this seed of the Pelopidae. For thus thou art not dead, 
not even though thou didst die, for children are to the 
deceased preservers of his fame ; and Jike corks they 
buoy up the net, upholding the twist of the cord d from 
the depth. Give ear ! 'tis on thy behalf that laments such 
as these are poured forth, and thou thyself art advantaged 
by honouring this our petition. 

c Dr. Butler also and prof. Scholefield prefer the version of Stanley : see 
Dr. Blomfield's note on v. 487. Abresch follows the scholiast in the interpret- 
ation which is there reprobated. Schutz refers aurxpfic to lOijptvQijQ. 

d Wellauer reads Xivov in apposition with ekuxrriipa. Dr. Butler explains 
Kkwrrrjpa Xivov by \ivov KticXwrfuvov, to which prof. Scholefield gives his 
sanction. 

s2 
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chorus. — And verily ye have lengthened out this your 
petition so that it is open to no censure, an honour to the 
tomb and to his unwept fate: for the rest, since thou 
hast been aroused in spirit to achieve it, proceed forth- 
with to action, essaying thy fortune. 

orestes. — It shall be so ; but it is not going out of my 
course 6 to enquire how it is that she sent drink-offerings, 
in consequence of what it is that she makes tardy compens- 
ation for an irreparable wrong? To the dead too, not con- 
scious of it, a sorry offering was sent ; I am not able to 
guess the import of these gifts, but they are too small for 
the trespass. For though one were to make every possible 
out-pouring by way of atonement for a single murder, the 
labour would be all in vain : so runs the legend. So if 
thou knowest this matter, tell it to me desirous of hear- 
ing it. 

chorus, — I know it, my child f , for I was by; for in 
consequence of having been agitated by dreams and rest- 
less terrors of the night, the godless woman sent these 
drink-offerings. 

orestes. — Did ye also hear the dream, so as to be able 
to tell it correctly 8 ? 

chorus. — She fancied, as she herself says, that she 
gave birth to a serpent. 

orestes. — And to what issue does the tale come, and 
how is it brought to a close ? 

chorus. that the new-born monster was lying 1 * in 

c The proverbial expression to which Dr. Blomfield refers in his Glossary, 
occurs in the Frogs of Aristophanes, v. 995. ed. Brunck. 

f Orestes was very young when the Chorus had been brought captives from 
Troy ; so that this address is not unnatural. 

icapr}. Dr. Elmsley restored the form t) for Hv in four places of the (Ed. Tyr„ 
of Sophocles. Compare Hermann's discussion, p. viii. etc. of his preface to that' 
drama. 

f Compare the very different account of Clytsemnestra's dream, which So- 
phocles has put in the mouth of Chrysothemis. 

h I have followed Wellauer in deriving optiijcat from bpfuw* Hermann, 
who constructs the words thus, ov xpftovra bpfirjaai pop&c tIvoq, I supposes 
derives it from opficna. 
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swaddling-clothes like an infant, in want of food, and she 
in her dream gave it her breast. 

orestes. — And how was it that the dug 1 escaped being 
wounded by the abomination ? 

chorus. — It did wound her, so as to draw clotted blood 
along with the milk. 

orestes. — The visions of man come not in vain k . 

chorus. — And she, having been scared, screamed in 
her sleep ; and many a lamp that had been extinguished in 
darkness was relit in the palace on account of our mis- 
tress. So then she sends these funereal drink-offerings, 
hoping for a duly-prepared remedy for her sufferings 1 . 

orestes. — Well, I make my prayer to this earth, and 
to the tomb of my father, that this dream may bring ac- 
complishment to me. And i'faith I interpret it so that it 
exactly tallies ; for if, after quitting the same place with 
me, the serpent was decked in my swaddling-clothes, and 
mouthed the breast that gave me nutriment, and mingled 
with clotted blood the loved milk, and she shrieked at 
this fearful mischance — it is doomed in truth that she, as 
she reared a terrific portent, should die a violent death ; 
and I, having been metamorphosed into a serpent, will 
slay her, as this dream of tier's declares. And I choose 
thee m for my expounder of portents as touching" thia 
matter. 

chorus. — So be it : but explain the rest of thy plan to 
thy friends, bidding some to. do something, and others to 
refrain from action. 

1 Was this coarse word employed in reference to the nature of the suckling ? 
See Dr. Blomfield's Glossary, 525. 

k Dr. Butler follows Schutz's interpretation, (see Gloss.) being scandalized, 
it appears, by the use of ivty&g in reference to Clytsmnestra» Prof. Schole- 
field gives, Visum hominis, non bestiae, hand vanutn. 

1 Literally, shredded. Compare Agam. 16. Many of the commentators have 
felt themselves at liberty to follow the scholiast in explaining it as if it had 
been rptiTticbv. 

m i. e. Apollo, says Wellauer, to a statue of whom Orestes points as he pro- 
nounces this. 
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orestes. — The tale is simple : I recommend my sister 
here to go within and to conceal these plans on which I 
have agreed with her ; that after slaying an august mon- 
arch, they too may be entrapped by guile, meeting death 
in the very same toils, in the way in which too Loxias 
predicted, sovereign Apollo, a prophet of unfailing verity 
heretofore. For like to a stranger, having a complete 
costume, I will come with my friend Pylades here to the 
gates of the court-yard, as a guest and a friend 11 of the 
family. And we both will utter .the Parnassian dialect, 
imitating the sound of a Phocian tongue. And suppose 
that no one of the porters will admit us with gladsome 
mind, (since the house is possessed with horrors,) we will 
remain thus, so that any one walking past the house may 
make a guess, and say this, " Oh, why with closed gates 
exclude ye the suppliant, if ./Egisthus is at home and 
aware of his presence p ?" So if I pass the threshold of 
the gates of the court-yard, and shall discover him upon 
my father's throne, or if he come then and speak to me to 
my face and cast his eyes upon me, be distinctly assured 
that before he says, " What countryman is the stranger?" 
I will stretch him a corpse, cutting him down with agile 
swordsmanship. And Erinnys, that hath not been stinted 
of slaughter, quaffs blood undiluted, a third draught q . 
Now then, do thou for thy part take good precautions 
for what takes place within the house, that these things 



B AopvZevoi proprie dicti qui de hostibus amici facti. Generalius pro amico 
quovis accipitur. Stanley. 

Saiftovf. Significat aervulos quoque sic exasperates JEgisthi tyrannide ut 
etiam in peregrinos morosiores sint. Schutz. Nescio an hoc quidem voluerit 
^Eschylus potius quam generalius miseram aedium confusionem sub dispari do- 
mino indicari. S. Butler. 

p Wellauer reads direipyerai, with a comma after JEgisthus. 

4 The enumeration given in the Glossary is that adopted by Dr. Butler. 
Schutz begins with the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Is it not more natural to give the 
first place to the horrible imposition which Atreus is said to have passed upon 
Thyestes? The reflection with which the Chorus closes the tragedy seems to 
point us to this. 
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may issue in exact accordance with our wishes. And you 
I recommend to keep a still tongue, both to be silent 
where it is needful, and to speak what is suited to the 
crisis. For the rest I appeal to this my friend r , to come 
hither and overlook these matters ; to him that gives me 
success in this conflict of the wielded brand. 

[electra enters the palace, orestes and fylabes retire to 
complete their disguise. 

chorus. — To full many a dread and loathly horror does 
the earth give nutriment, and the arms of the deep teem 
with monsters that are hostile to mortals ; there are pro- 
duced also in mid-air cressets hung aloft. Both the crea- 
tures that fly and those that crawl, and the gusty rage of 
tornadoes, you might be able to describe. But who can 
tell the surpassingly audacious spirit of man, and of wo- 
men hardened in their souls, and their loves that venture 
all, comates with the disasters of mortals ? Love such as 
none should cherish, lording it in a female's heart, over- 
powers for the worse the social harmonies* both of brutes 
and of men. Let whosoever is not flighty in his thoughts 
know this, when he hath learned what a kindling device 
that was which the wretched daughter of Thestius, who 
worked the ruin of her son, sought out, when she gave to 
the fire the bloody brand that was his coeval, from the 
time when he uttered his first cry after having quitted the 
womb, and commensurate through his life unto the day 

r rovrtp. i. e. Pylades, says Stanley. Schutz, not contented with saying that 
Apollo is meant, would alter it to $oi/fy. Wellauer supposes Orestes to point 
again to the statue : he gives the following as the sense of v. 576 : qui fuec cer- 
tamina mihi erexit, proposuit. 

• Haec yocabula diligenter lecta, cum et ad bruta et ad homines referantur. 
Significant autem omnem ex vitae societate domestica eonsuetudinem, adeoque 
vincula inter parentes et liberos, inter fratres et sorores, inter maritos et uxores 
designant. Omnia enim vincula, csteroquin sanctissima, rumpuntur illicito 
mulierum amore. Sic quoque ferae cum gregalibus suis acerrime propter 
amores depugnant. Schutz. 
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foredoomed of Fate. Another is there in legends whom 
we are bound to hold in abhorrence, the murderess Scylla, 
who at the foemen's instigation brought destruction on 
one whom she should have held dear, having been se- 
duced by Cretan necklaces of wrought gold, gifts of Mi- 
nos, what time she, a stranger to shame, robbed Nisus of 
his undying ringlet as he was breathing unsuspectingly in 
sleep; but Mercury * overtakes her. And since I have 
made mention of savage horrors, however unseasonably, 
[I will subjoin] the odious match, execrated by the family, 
and plots u laid by a woman's mind against a mailed war- 
rior, against a warrior that was for his majesty hated by 
his enemies; and I honour the hearth of a household that 
is a stranger to audacity, and in women a spirit that 
shrinks from daring deeds. Of horrors, indeed, that of 
Lemnos x holds the first place in story; and it is deplored 
in every clime as an abomination, and a man naturally 
compares what is dreadful to Lemnian sufferings. And 
by reason of heaven-detested guilt the race' of mortals pe- 
rishes in infamy ; for no one reveres that which is offen- 
sive to the gods. Which of these hideous facts do I 
unreasonably accumulate? But the sword, sharp and 
bitter, inflicts a perforating wound close upon the lungs, 
driven by the hand of Dice. For the lawless conduct of 
him that hath, in violation of all law, trespassed against 
every awful attribute of Jupiter, is not trampled under 
foot on the ground*. But the base [of the throne] of 
Dice is planted firm; and Fate, that forges the falchion, 

1 Pauw here outdoes himself: — " Quid si vertamus," are his words, " in- 
venit earn lucrum?" 

Dr. Butler refers viv to Nisus, after the scholiast and Heath. 

In this desperate place I have followed Wellauer, to whose view of the 
passage prof. Scholefield seems, on the whole, favourably disposed. 

x sc. the massacre of which Thoas was the sole survivor. Bos supplies tpyov. 
Compare Herodotus, VI. exxxviii. His editor, Schaeffer, prefers the ellipse of 

J i. e. is not neglected and forgotten. 
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whets it for execution. And great Erinnys, profound in 
her purposes, introduces a child into houses, and in the 
course of time avenges the stain of very ancient blood- 
shed. 

[orestes reenters and goes up to the gates of the palace. 

orestes. — Boy, boy ! hear the knocking at the gates 
of the court-yard. Who is within there in the house? boy, 
boy, I say again, a third time call I at this outlet of the 
palace, if iEgisthus* be indeed given to hospitality. 

A domestic shows himself at the gate. 

Well, well — I hear you. What countryman is the 
stranger? whence comes he ? 

orestes. — Bear word to the masters of the mansion, 
unto whom I have come and am bringing news ; and be 
quick, since also the night's dusky car is speeding its 
course, and high time it is for wayfarers to let go their 
anchor in houses that welcome all strangers. Let there 
come forth some lady-mistress of the house, that hath 
power in this place: but it were more decorous that a 
man should come to us a , for so bash fulness does not in 
the course of conversation make expressions obscure : man 
is wont to speak with confidence to man, and represents 
his thoughts plainly and decidedly. 



* The emendation of Dr. Elmsley, which is here adopted by Dr. Blomfield, 
is controverted by Hermann. See Class. Journal, xliv. p. 419. Wellauer does 
not even admit (5La, the restoration of Porson. 

The phrase is well illustrated by Dr. Clarke, in his note on Homer, II. ziii. 
758. " Simili plane loquendi ratione, ac in Unguis recentioribus : regia majestat 
ipse sc. Rex est, et divinitas ipse Deus" Cf. v. 880. 

a Videtur are qosdam poetss in his qu&renda esse, qui Orestem fingit non 
bene celantem quae celanda sunt, ut qui peregrinus videri volt, ubique notitiam 
quandam aedium prodat. Sic jam v. 644. poene oblitus erat partium quas 
agendas susceperat; et hoc quoque versu prod it sese, mulierem edium dominant 
evocans. Quod ut tegat, sequentia addit ; quae nisi hoc consilio dicta putes, 
ineptae loquacitatis esse videntur. Prsterea iEgiathum primum sibi occurrere 
cupiebat, quern primum volebat interficere cf. v. 569, etc. Wellauer. , 
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Enter CLYT\fiMNESTRA b . 

Guests, declare whatsoever is necessary ; for there are 
at hand things such as exactly beseem this dwelling of 
ours, both warm baths, and the couch that soothes fa- 
tigues, and the presence of benignant eyes c . But if ye are 
bound to transact any business that requires somewhat of 
consultation, this is the concern of men, to whom we will 
communicate it. 

orestes. — I am a stranger of Daulis, come from among 
the Phocians; and as I was journeying to Argos, with my 
baggage about my person, in an equipment of my own, 
just as I set forth hither on foot, a stranger who met me 
said to me a stranger to him, after having particularly en- 
quired and clearly explained to me my road,, Strophius 
the Phocian, — for I ascertain his name in course of con- 
versation: — " Since on other business, stranger, thou art 
going to Argos, tell his parents that Orestes is dead, sa- 
credly remembering my charge, let it by no means be for- 
gotten by thee ; whether the determination of his friends 
shall prevail to convey him away, or whether to bury him 
in the land of his sojourn, absolutely estranged for ever d , 
bring back with thee their injunctions on these points; 
for now the sides of a brazen urn conceal the ashes of the 
man who hath been duly bewailed." Thus much I tell 
thee as I heard it. And whether I am speaking to the 
heads of the family and to his relations I know not, but 
it is proper that his parents know it. 

electra*. — Woe's me! how then are we utterly ruined. 

b Stanleius observat quatuor personas hie in seen a adesse, nisi forte serous in- 
traverit exeunte Clytsemnestra. Imrao quinque si adsit semis, si abscesserit 
quatuor, Orestes, Pylades, Clytsmnestra, Electra; sed Pylades est cotyov irpto- 
urrrov. Itaque loqui non labor at. Butler. 

c This sense is given by Wellauer, as well as by Dr. Butler : the latter refers 
to St. Matthew, xz. 1 5. 

d Abresch explains it by an ellipse of gpaVov after rd irav. See Dr. Blom- 
fieffl's Glossary. 

* Wellauer has given this speech to Electra in his text ; but in a note is in- 
clined to give it to one of the Chorus : he argues that Electra cannot possibly 
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O malison of this palace, hard to struggle against, how 
dost thou level at many things that are ever well placed 
out of thy way, making them thy prey with thy bow, that 
carries true to the mark from afar. All wretched as I am, 
thou strippest me completely of my friends. And now 
Orestes, — for he had used to be lucky in his throws, re- 
moving his foot from out the slough of destruction, — but 
now — he reckons for nothing the hope which was to me 
medicinal against the goodly revelry f in this house. 

orestes. — I could indeed have wished to have become 
known, and to have been welcomed by hosts thus opulent 
through the means of gladsome tidings ; for what more 
kindly feeling is there than that which is entertained by a 
guest towards hosts ? But to my mind it was all one with 
impiety not to fulfil such an obligation as this to the 
friends, after having pledged my word, and been hos- 
pitably welcomed 8 . 

clyt. — Be sure thou shalt not meet with unworthy 
treatment, and not the less shouldest thou be dear to the 
household. Some one else too would have come all the 
same to bring us these tidings. But it is the proper hour 
for strangers that spend the whole day in a long journey, 
to obtain the things that are suitable under their circum- 
stances. Usher the master into the hospitable male apart- 
ments of the palace, these too, his attendants 11 and fellow- 
travellers, and there let them enjoy treatment such as 
beseems the house. And I bid thee do this as liable to 



have returned to the itage, because her part was filled by the same actor who 
played Clytsmnestra. In the edition of Robortellus, the lines are put in the 
mouth of an attendant. 

f See Dr. Blomfield's note. Wellauer understands it to refer to Electra, 
" qua? baccha a Clyt&mnestra vocari solebat." 

* Karaivkaavra ad Strophium, KaTtKwwpbvov ad Clyt&mnestram forte per- 
tinent, quamvis quid vetat earn, inter eundum, apud Strophium hospitio excep- 
tant fuisse ? Sed ut ad ClyUemnestram traham suadet vox givofr qua toties in 
hac oratione ad illam referenda est. Butler. 

h Abresch denies this sense, and translates it reversus. 
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be called to an account 1 . And we will both communicate 
these things to the heads of the family, and not lacking 
friends, will deliberate concerning this misfortune. 

[clyt^mnestra enters the palace* 

CHORUS. 

Well, dear handmaidens of the house, when indeed 
shall we display the power of our mouths k on account of 
Orestes? O revered earth, and revered brink of the 
mound, which now dost press upon the remains of the 
monarch that led the fleet, now give ear, now lend thine 
aid ; for now is it high time for wily plausibility and the 
nether Mercury together to enter the lists, and to point 
him that is shrouded in mystery his way in conflicts that 
cause to perish by the sword. 

The stranger seems to be working mischief. But I see 
the nurse of Orestes here drenched in tears. On what 
errand is it, Gilissa, that thou art treading the gateway 1 
of the palace ? and no hireling sorrow is it that accom- 
panies thee on thy way. 

Enter nurse. 

My mistress bade me call iEgisthus with all speed to 
the strangers™, that having come, man may learn more 
clearly from man these tidings that have just been re* 

1 Nempc est locutio periphrastica pro, rationem mihi ejus negotii reddes. 
Schutz. The version given by Stanley is, Consul o tibi haec agere tanquam 
eorwm famulo. 

k " Per (TTop&Tiov Uryjov preces intelligo animo ac lingua propensissima con- 
ceptas, qua? jam sequuntur. Aliter tamen accepit doctissimus interpres Du- 
theilius, de silentio sc. in hac re servando. Sic enim reddit : Gardons, cheres 
compagnes, gardons bien le secret d'Oreste." Butler. 

1 " ilvXai hie sunt ttvXHjv diodoi, vel ?£o#ot, ut in Sept. Theb. 58. viae qus 
ducunt per fores in conclavia." Abresch. 

m See Dr. Blomfield's note. Prof. Scholefield has admitted Pauw's emend- 
ation, tx&q ZkvoiQ. Wellauer thus explains it : — " Vulgatum recte ita explicat 
Schwenk., ut nutrieem dicat pro avioyev dicere voluisse Xsya, deinde substi- 
tuisse avvytv quia idem jubet Clytaemnestrai de qua dicendi ratione cf. Her- 
mann, ad Soph. Aj. 1037. 1086." 
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ported. Before the domestics, indeed, she suppressed 
her sombre laughter within her eyes, concealing it over 
deeds that have been done well for her, but for this 
house here they are as bad as bad can be, in consequence 
of the tale which the strangers clearly reported. Verily 
he, when he hears it, will rejoice in his mind, when he 
shall have learned the statement. Alas, wretch that I am! 
how did the ancient blended sorrows, hard to be endured, 
that befell in this mansion of Atreus, afflict with anguish 
my heart within my bosom. But never yet did I undergo 
any suffering such as this. For of the rest of my calami- 
ties I drained the dregs with patience ; but my dear 
Orestes, the care of my soul, whom I reared after having 

received him from the moment of his birth n and the 

troubles of his awakening cries, that used to make me 
restless at night, and many others like them are fruitless 
to me that endured them. For the infant that has no 
sense one must needs rear just as if it were an animal, (for 
how should it be otherwise?) according to his humour ; 
for a child while yet in swaddling-clothes speaks not, 
whether hunger, or thirst p , or a call of nature beset him : 
and the belly of an infant works its own relief in its neces- 
sities. I, fore-advised of these things, but in many cases 
deceived I ween, was a washer of the baby's clouts ; the 
fuller and the nurse had one and the same office q . And 

n Amidst all the bewildering multiplicity of emendations which are proposed 
here, Wellauer's note seems to me, without the least violence to the text, com- 
pletely to clear the difficulty. " Nimirum lacrymis prorumpentibus prohibetur, 
quominus orationem continued" — Prof. Scholefield attributes the obscurity of 
the passage to the garrulity of the speaker. 

° So prof. Scholefield explains it. Heath translates it, cum animi attentions. 
The explanation of the Glossary I do not understand. 

p The explanation which is quoted in Dr. Blom field's note seems to me so 
complicated, that notwithstanding, I trust, a sufficient share of respect for the 
authority of Dr. Elmsley, I cannot help following Wellauer : " Mihi quidem 
forma Sixpij propter analogiam verbi ^ixprjv toleranda videtur, quemadmodum 
iriiva et TTsivn dicitur; sin minus, Styij ng possit in StynaiQ mutari." 

4 This discourse of the nurse has been plentifully abused by many comment- 
ators. Without, however, following Schutz, who admires and praises it most 
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I having this twofold manual occupation, took charge of 
Orestes, to nurture him for his father. But now, wretched 
as I am, I hear of his having died. And I am going to a 
man that hath done foul wrong to this mansion; and 
blithe will he be when he hears these tidings. 

chorus. — With what equipment does she bid him 
come? 

nurse. — With what equipment ? repeat your question, 
that I may understand it more clearly. 

chorus. — I mean whether with guards, or even un- 
attended ? 

nurse.— She bids him bring his spear-bearing fol- 
lowers. 

chorus. — Prithee do not thou bear this message to our 
detested master; but bid him come alone r with exulting 
heart, with the best speed he may, that he may hear with- 
out apprehension ; for crooked tidings are set straight by 
the bearer. 

nurse. — What ! art thou gladdened by the news that 
has now been brought ? 

chorus. — No ; but I shall be glad if Jupiter at some 
future time shall work a change in our ills. 

nurse. — And how can that be? Orestes, the hope of 
the house, hath perished. 

chorus. — Not yet; even a dull diviner might under* 
stand this. 

nurse. — What sayest thou? knowest thou aught dis- 
tinct from what hath been told us ? 

chorus. — Go and deliver thy message, execute thine 
orders. The gods take care of those things about which 
they interest themselves. 



indiscreetly, we shall do well to remember the extraordinary detail of Clytaem- 
nestra, Agam. 865. and of Phoenix in Homer, II. X. 486, etc. both of which 
are equally characteristic of the simplicity of the early ages. Shakspeare has 
allowed the nurse of Juliet to offend much more grievously. 

r cchroq pro solus in Homero frequens. A maid. Dr. Butler also gives this 
sense. 
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nurse. — Well, I will go, and in this matter will yield 
me to thy bidding. And may the issue be the best it can 
by the bounty of heaven. [Exit the nurse. 

chorus. 

O Jupiter ! sire of the gods of Olympus, permit me 
now beseeching thee to attain to the sight of my masters, 
successfully seeking out prudence s . In integrity have I 
uttered every word. O Jupiter! do thou take them 1 
under thy protection. Ah ! ah ! and set thou before his 
foes him that is within the halls, since, if thou exaltest 
him to glory, thou shalt, if thou pleasest, receive in return 
a double and threefold recompense. Bethink thee too of 
a beloved hero's orphan youngling yoked in harness of 
sufferings, and prescribe thou a limit to his race. Oh ! 
who might see this striding of completed paces keeping 
time for itself across the plain 11 ? Ye too, that haunt the 
alcove that exults in its opulence, give ear, propitious 
gods. O come, make atonement for the bloodshed of 
those that were done to death in the olden time by fresh 
vengeance. No more let ancient murder spawn in the 
halls. O thou that tenantest the vast chasm 1 , graciously 
grant that the hero's home may at the same time witness 
this righteous execution, and that he may look forth fear- 
lessly and brightly with his dear eyes from out the veil of 
gloom. May Maia's most propitious son also, willing him 
an auspicious issue, rightfully take up the cause. (Many 7 

* i. e. in plain English, laying good plans for executing their purpose. 

* Such would seem to be the sense, if Dr. Blomfield's correction, cvpiovc, is 
to stand ; vtv being the accusative of both numbers and all genders. Matthias, 
Gr. Gr. $. 146. Wellauer, however, candidly says, — " in tantis corruptelis 
omnia labor frustra impendi raihi videtur." 

Q In this passage 1 am free to confess that I am utterly in the dark j and no 
commentary that I have seen gives any light 

x Recte de spelunca Delphica interpretatus videtur cl. Heath. Butler. 

y I have enclosed in a parenthesis this singular and misplaced reflection on 
Apollo's ambiguity. Some connection may be imagined between v. 800 and 
805 : if Mercury lend his effectual aid the Chorus will sing a song of triumph. 
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other mysterious things too will he develope if such be his 
pleasure; and uttering obscure language, both by night 
he brings darkness before the eyes, and in the daytime 
he is none the clearer.) And then at length will we pour 
forth a loud song to celebrate the deliverance of the pa- 
lace. Such as may suit a woman's tongue, auspiciously 
raised, and withal the lyre-struck descant of mourners : 
for the city this is well ; my gain too, mine is enhanced, 
and bale withdraws from my friends. But do thou boldly, 
when thy share of the deed shall have come, after shout- 
ing the bidding of thy father to her shrieking, " My 
child!" consummate a vengeance which none may arraign. 
Maintaining too within thy bosom the spirit of Perseus, 
in the cause of those dear to thee both above and below 
the earth, giving effect to bitter wrath rather than to 
affection*, accomplishing a murderous destruction on 
those within the palace, cutting off utterly the author of 
murder. 

Enter /egisthus. 

I have come not unbidden, but summoned by a messen- 
ger; and I understand that some strangers who have 
arrived tell us news that is by no means welcome, to wit, 
the death of Orestes. And the communication of this to 
the house would be a blood-dripping burthen, in addition 
to the former wound, still ulcerated and corroded. How 
am I to deem these tidings true and clear*? can it be that 
rumours suggested by timidity in the minds of women are 
flitting in mid-air, such as die away without effect ? 

chorus. — We heard the report indeed, but go thou 
within and question the strangers ; the authority of mes- 

■ Prof. Scholefield has admitted xapirae bpyaq Xuirpag, gratias ob iram tris- 
tern, the emendation of Schutz, who also wished to read TrpoTrpaoot. The con- 
clusion of this corrupt Choral ode is worthy of the rest of it : Wellauer gives it 
the bad preeminence of wanting both sense and metre, even more decidedly 
than what has gone before it. 

* pXsTTovra, clara, sicut caca dicuntur pro obscuris. Schutz. 
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sengers is no way so good as for a man himself to make 
enquiry about the tidings which they bring. 

;egis. — I wish to see and interrogate farther the bearer 
of the news, whether he himself was present close on the 
spot where he died, or whether he is telling what he has 
learned from obscure report. He certainly will not be 
able to delude a discerning mind. [Exit ^bgisthus. 

chorus. — Jupiter! Jupiter! what am I to say? with 
what may I commence these my prayers and importunate 
supplications ? 

For now either the gore-stained essays of the axes, that 
deal slaughter, are on the point of working utterly the 
destruction of the family of Agamemnon throughout all 
time, or kindling fire and light for liberty, and the autho- 
rities that give laws to the state, he shall enjoy the great 
weal of his fathers. Upon such a conflict as this is god- 
like Orestes, a solitary single-handed champion b , on the 
point of entering against two. And may it be for victory. 

iEGis. {from within the palace.) — Ah ! murder! 

chorus. — On! on! strike home! How stands the 
case? how have matters been accomplished in the pa- 
lace? Stand we aloof from the consummation of the busi- 
ness, that we may seem to be no way implicated in these 
horrors ; for the issue of the conflict hath assuredly been 
settled. 

Enter a domestic. 

Woe's me ! aye every way woe's me, for my slain lord ! 
yet once more woe's me ! in a third exclamation. JEgis- 
thus is no more: but open as quickly as ye may, and un- 
close, by removing the bars, the doors of the women's 
apartments ; and need there surely is of a vigorous arm ; 
but not to succour the slain c ; what need of that ? What 
hoa ! I am shouting to the deaf, and calling in vain to 

b Nul{um habens ifedpov, h. e. assessarem, qui, si ipse victus fuerit, pugnam 
sit redintegraturus. Scholetield. * 

c Wellauer and Scholefield both read ov% utg & — . 

T 
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those that are madly sleeping. Where is Clytaemnestra? 
what is she doing ? It seems now that the neek of her 
smitten justly is soon to fall on the edge of the steel d . 

clyt. (coming forward.) — What is the matter? what 
meant the outcry thou wast making, in the house? 

domestic. — I tell- thee that the dead are slaying the 
living. 

clyt. — Ah me ! I apprehend thy communications from 
thy dark expressions. By treachery shall we perish ex- 
actly as we slew. Some one hand me a murderous axe 
with all speed. Let us see whether we are to be victors 
or vanquished ; for unto that crisis of this horror am I 
come. 

orestes (bursting in). — Thee too am I seeking— this 
wretch here has enough. 

clyt. — Ah me! thou art dead, dearest iEgisthus*. 

orestes. — Lovest thou the man? thou shalt lie then 
in the same tomb, and not at all shalt thou ever play the 
traitoress to him in death. 

clyt. — Hold thee, my son ! and revere this breast, on 
which thou full often slumbering wast wont at the same 
time to suck with thy gums the genial milk f . 

orestes. — Pylades, how am I to act? is reverence to 
hold me back from slaying my mother ? 

pylades. — What, then, is to become of the oracles of 
Apollo uttered at Delphi, and the faithful oaths taken in 
all sincerity? Deem all thine enemies rather than the 
gods. 

orestes. — I decide that thou hast the better, and ad- 
monishest me well: (turning to his mother,) follow me. I 



d In v. 869, Schutz, Wellauer, and Scholefield read iroi. I have followed 
Schutz in understanding irkXaQ " de propinquitate temporis." 

e Prof. Scholefield points this verse as a question. 

f Dr. Butler pronounces the tart recrimination of the dialogue which follows 
unworthy of jEschylus. There certainly seems an unnatural abruptness in the 
transition from Clytsmnestra's call for a hatchet to this appeal to her son's 
tenderness. 
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wish to immolate thfce cloafe beside bis corpse here ; for 
when he was alive too, thou didst use to deem him better 
than my father. Go sleep with him in death, since thou 
dost love this man, and him whom thou wast bound to 
love thou loathest. 

clyt. — I reared thee, and with thee I wish to spend 
my age. 

orestes. — What*! shalt thou the murderess of my sire 
dwell with me ? 

clyt. — Destiny, my child, was an accessory to these 
things. 

orestes.— Aye, and so Destiny provides the doom that 
id now before thee. 

clyt.— -Hast thou no awe of a parent's curses, my 
child? 

orestes. — No; for after giving me bi*th thou didst 
cast me out into misery. 

clyt. — Surely I did not cadt thee out when I sent thee 
to the house of a friend h . 

orestes.— In two several instances 1 was I sold, son 
though I was of a free rather. 

clyt. — Where then is th6 price which I received for 
bartering thee away ? 

oftE9TEs.< — I am ashamed to reproach thee in plain 
terms with this deed of thine. 

clyt. — Nay, spare me not; only tell with equal freedom 
the follies of thy father. 

orestes.— Reproach not him that bore the toil, thou 
that didst sit within the house. 

clyt. — 'Tis a sorrow to women to be sundered from a 
husband, my child. 

«f ydp* sc. that may not be, for— — 

h Abrumpitur sermo vel Clytsmnestrs angore, vel Ores tis interlocutione in- 
terceptus. Sequi enim debebat ok aTrorrsfixpaffa. Sohutz. 

f That is, says Schutz, once by being banished from my paternal home, and 
again by the invasion of my inh<tfi|aBce. Heath proposed to read aftrxpcSc, 
and Bothe dibewg. If neither of'Vrese conjectures be admitted, Dr. Butler is 
positive that £i%<D£ can only be explained, seorrim, procul a puterna domo. 

rp O 
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orestes. — Yet sure it is the husband's toiling that sup- 
ports them as they sit within. 

clyt. — It seems, then, that thou wilt slay thy mother, 
my child. 

orestes. — Tis thou wilt work thine own destruction, 
not I. 

clyt. — Look to it, beware of the wrathful furies of a 
mother. 

orestes. — But how am I to escape those of my father 
if I neglect this? 

clyt. — I, a living woman, seem to be vainly making my 
moan to a sepulchre k . 

orestes. — Aye, for the fate of my father is bringing 
down upon thee with a fair wind the doom that now awaits 
thee. 

clyt. — Ah me! when I gave birth to this child, I 
reared a serpent for myself. Verily the panic occasioned 
by my dreams has been indeed prophetic. 

orestes.— Thou didst, beyond all question, slay one 
whom it became thee not, so suffer what becomes thee 
not. [orestes drives his mother into the palace 1 • 

chorus. — Bewail we then the twofold calamity even of 
this wretched pair. And whereas the hapless Orestes 
hath reached the summit of many slaughters, this not- 
withstanding will we gladly welcome, that the eye of the 
house is not to sink in utter destruction. 

There hath come indeed vengeance for the children of 
Priam, however lat^, Retribution dealing heavy vengeance; 
and there hath come into the dwelling of Agamemnon, a ; 
twofold lion, a twofold Mars. The exile of whom Apollo 
spake hath been successful in every respect, having been 
rightly excited by the counsels of heaven. Celebrate ye 

k Prof. Scholefield, in accordance with Dr. Butler quoted in the Glossary, 
explaBlit, " Ad eum qui non minus surdus est quam sepulchrum." 

In v. 914. crovpi'Cei by crasis, for aoi optget.; 

1 The horrors of matricide were not to pollute the stage. Compare Horace, 
A. P. 185. 4% 
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with a jocund shout the escape m of the royal mansion 
from its evils, and from the dilapidation of its treasures 
by the defiling pair, its lamentable condition. There 
hath come too one to whom lurking warfare is dear, Re- 
tribution, with a soiil full of wiles. The daughter of 

Jove too hath in very deed lent a hand to the battle, 

and correctly do we mortals designate her Justice, 



breathing deadly wrath against her foes ; whom Apollo, 
the god of Parnassus, that haunts the mighty cavern of 
the earth, summons a violator of hospitality, guileful with- 
out the guilt of guile, limping , late in her arrival. The 
divinity is in a certain -sense prevented lending his aid to 
the wicked. Meet it is that we revere the lordship of the 
celestials. We are permitted to behold the light, and the 
great fetter of the mansion hath been taken off. Arise ye 
now, however, ye palaces I for a period all too long did ye 
lie constantly grovelling on the earth. Soon too shall our 
whole company pass the vestibule of the palace, when he 
shall have driven from the hearth every abomination by 
lustral observances that expel calamities , and it shall be 
permitted us mourners to see and hear every thing in a 
goodly posture. The outcasts from the house shall be 
restored. We are permitted to behold the light. 

orestes.— Behold ye the two sovereigns of the realm 
and the pillagers of this mansion that murdered my fa- 
ther. Grandly had they been sitting then on thrones, 
and now too lovingly they lie, as we may guess from what 

m Prof. Scholefield reads &va<pvyac also in the genitive. Inclamate propter 
herilem domum, propter mala evitata, et direptionem bonorum, que jam ad finem 
perducta est. 

D So Horace, ode III. ii. 31. * 

Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo. 

In this very perplexing passage I have taken \°pk» the correction of Dr. 
Elmsley, and drav kXarTjpioiQ, which is sanctioned by Schutz, Hermann, Wel- 
lauer, and prof. Scholefield. 
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has befallen them, and the oath of their pledges remains 
unbroken. They plighted their troth to each other in- 
deed, that they would work the death of my unhappy 
father, and that they would die together; and this result 
is exactly according to the oath. Furthermore behold 
ye, ye that are ear-witnesses of these horrors, the con- 
trivance, the shackles of my unhappy father, both the 
fetters for his hands and the couple for his feet. Stretch 
it out, and standing round in a circle display the robe that, 
enshrouded the hero, in order that the father may see- 
not mine, but he that beholdeth all these things, the Sun 
— the unhallowed doings of my mother ; that so he may 
be present to me in my hour of trial on some future day, 
as an evidence, that with justice on my side I prosecuted 
this doom ; of my mother I mean, (for I am «Qt speaking 
of that of ^Egisthus, for he has undergone the sentence of 
an adulterer, as the law prescribes,) But she who eonr 
trived this detestable stratagem against a husband, front 
whom she had been wont to bear the burthen of children 
beneath her zone — a burthen onpe dear, but now, as is 
plain, an hostile evil — what thickest thou ? assuredly she 
was a sea-snake, or a viper, that could canker by a touch 
one who had not suffered from her bite, by reason of her 
daring and her unrighteous spirit: what shall I deno- 
minate it, and hit upon a perfectly correct expression? a 
snare for a wild" beast, or a canopy of a bath that en- 
shrouded the feet of the dead ? nay rather, thou mightest 
call it a net or toils, and a robe for hampering the feet. 
A thing like this a robber might have in his possession ; 
one that deceived strangers, who led a life of plunder, and 
cutting off many by means of this device, he might nu?se 
many a scheme of villany in his mind p . Be never woman 

P The conjectural emendation of Lobeck is not admitted by Wellauer and 
prof. Scholefield. In translating QippaivQi I have adopted a sense which is 
given by Schutz, Dr. Butler, and prof, Seholefield, and which, I cannot but 
think, is very preferable to that given in Dr. Blomfield's Glossary. 
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like this an inmate in my house : sooner may I be doomed 
by the gods to die childless. 

chorus. — Alas! alas for the sad deeds! by a hateful 
death wast thou despatched, and for the survivor q also 
suffering abounds. 

orestes. — Did he or did he not commit the crime? 
nay this vest bears witness to* me that the sword of iEgis- 
thus stained it. The stain of the gore too coincides with 
the time of the perpetration, damaging the various hues 
of the embroidery. Now I praise him/, now upon the 
spot I bemoan him ; and bespeaking this vestment, that 
wrought my father's fall, I grieve for the offences and the 
suffering, and the entire family, having the unenviable 
pollutions of this victory which I have achieved. 

chorus. — No one of human kind shall spend unscathed 
a life free from sorrows throughout its entire length ; but 
of troubles one is this very instant upon us, and another 
will be coming on. 

orestes. — Verily some other must make it plain 8 , for I 
know not to what issue it will come: as though with 
horses of a charioteer I am wandering wide of the course; 
for thoughts hard to be controlled are hurrying me away 
overcome by them. 

And while I am still in my senses, I make declaration 
to my friends, and assert that with ample justification I 
slew my mother, an abomination that had murdered my 
father, and detested by the gods. And as for my provo- 
catives to this daring, I prize most highly Apollo, the 
prophet of Pytho, who announced to me by oracle, that if 

* Dr. Butler supposes that the Chorus observe some symptoms of insanity in 
the countenance of Orestes. 

* Nunc eum ( JEgisthum) laudo, quoniam ultus sum, says prof. ScholefieM. 
Schutz, in despair, proposed to read vvv av roff aivio. 

* aXKog <f>avet Syr, the emendation of Erfurdt, adopted by Wellauer and 
prof. Scholefield. The latter editor has cleared the following verse very hap- 
pily by reading k%wrep<o, a verb, formed on the same analogy as vmpkw, irpo- 
rtpiai. 
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I did this I should be without the reach of evil censure ; 
but if I had neglected it, I will not tell the penalty; for 
no one will arrive at the agonies by conjecture. And now 
mark me 1 , how furnished with this branch and chaplet I 
will draw nigh unto the central shrine, the dwelling* of 
Apollo, and the blaze of fire that hath been called im- 
perishable, fleeing from this kindred blood: nay Apollo 
charged me not to betake myself to any other shrine. 
And I bid all the .Argives bear witness to me, how. that 
after a lapse of time these evils were expedited by me: 
but I a vagabond, estranged from this land, living and 
dying having left this fame. 

chorus. — Oh, when thou hast unquestionably done 
well, neither yoke thy mouth to expressions of evil omen, 
nor with thy tongue bode horrors, after having given 
liberty to the whole state of the Argives, successfully lop- 
ping the heads of two serpents. 

orestes. — Ah ! ah ! serving-maids, here they are in the 
guise of gorgons, in vestments of sable, and entwined with 
numbers of snakes* I can stay no longer. 

chorus. — What fancies are haunting thee, thou dearest 
of men to thy father? command thyself, be not scared 
after achieving a signal victory. 

orestes. — They are not fancies of these agonies that 
are upon me ; for here are plainly the angry hell-hound* 
of my mother. 

chorus. — Aye, for the fresh blood is still upon thine 
hands : hence is it that perturbation falls upon thy mind. 

orestes. — Sovereign Apollo! now they are multiply- 
ing ; and from their eyes they drop loathly blood. 

chorus. — Within there is purification for thee ; but if 
thou touchest Apollo, he will set thee free from these 
sufferings. 

t To me it seems better to read this without an interrogation, as it stands in 
Wellauer and prof. Scholefield. 
u This sense is given to nkdov in the Etymologicon Magnum. 
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orestes. — Ye indeed see not these, but I do see 
them x ; and I am driven away, and can stay no longer. 

' * Exit ORESTES. 

chorus. — Well, be thou happy, and may the deity, 
graciously regarding thee, protect thee in thy fatal mis- 
chances. This third tempest arising out of the .family, 
after having blown in its turn in the royal halls, hath come 
to an end. First of all there were the child-devouring 
troubles of the wretched Thyestes. In the next place 
came a hero's kingly sufferings, and stabbed in a bath the 
warrior chieftain of the Greeks perished. Now too once 
more, third in order, there hath come, we know not 
whence, a saviour, or should I call it doom. In what 
then is the violence of calamity, when it has been lulled, 
to find an end ; in what is it to reach a termination ? 

x So in Tickell's Colin and Lucy : — 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

PYTHIAN PRIESTESS. 

APOLLO. 

MINERVA. 

GHOST OF CLYTiEMNESTRA. 

ORESTES. 

CHORUS OF FURIES. 



THE FURIES. 



PRIESTESS. 

FlKST indeed with these prayers I honour (or, venerate) 
Earth, the first-prophetess of the deities : and after her 
Themis, who next to her mother sat on this oracular ° 
seat, as is the tale. But in the third turn, Themis being 
willing and not by force (i. e. not forced) of any one, Ti- 
tanian Phoebe, another child of Earth took the seat, and 
she gives it to Phoebus as a gift at his birth. And he has 
a name derived from Phoebe. But, having left the lake 
and the Delian rock, having landed on the ship-receiving 
shores of Pallas, he came to this land and the seats of 
Parnassus. And the way-making sons of Vulcan attend 
on, and greatly worship him, rendering the rough earth 
smooth. But the people honour exceedingly him having 
come, and Delphus ruling monarch of this land. And 
Jove, having made his mind inspired with the prophetic 
art, places him here the fourth seer on the throne; and 
Loxias is the prophet of his father Jove. These deities * 
with prayers I first address. And Pronaean Pallas is cele- 
brated in story (or, in the talk of men.) But I venerate 
(or, adore) the nymphs, where is the Corycian rock, hol- 
low, bird-loved, the haunt of deities." But Bromius pos- 
sesses the region, nor am I forgetful of it, from the time 
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that the god led on his Bacchants, devising death for 
Pentheus like a hare; and invoking (i. e. I invoke) the 
fountains of Plistus, and the might of Neptune, and per- 
fect highest Jove. Next (i. e. after these rites) I sit down 
a prophetess on the throne ; and now may the gods grant 
that I obtain by far the best of former entrances, and if 
any from the Greeks are present, let them advance having 
obtained their turn by lot, as is the custom : for I prophesy 
as the god may direct. [She enters the temple and sud- 
denly returns.] Certainly things dreadful to tell and 
dreadful to behold with eyes have sent me back from 
the abodes of Loxias, so that I neither have strength, nor 
can raise (or, support) my steps : but I run with my hands, 
not by swiftness of legs ; for an old woman afraid is no- 
thing, like a child, in strength. I creep, indeed, towards 
the garlanded shrine, and I behold at the marble seat (lit. 
navel) a man polluting the temple qf the god by his pre* 
'sence having a seat, a suppliant, dripping as to his hand* 
with blood, and holding a newly-drawn sword, and a long 
(or, high-grown) branch of olive, wreathed according to 
custom with very ample wool, with a white fleece ; for so 
I clearly declare. But before this man a wondrous troop 
of women sleeps sweated in the seats ; by no means women, 
but gorgons I call them ; nor again will I liken them to 
gorgon forms * * * * # # * 
* * I have seen now on a time the Harpies painted, 
carrying off the food of Phineus ; but these are wingless 
to behold, and robed in black, altogether abominable* 
And they snore with breathings not to be approached, 
and from their eyes they distill hateful strength (or, 
rheum, venom.) And their dress is proper to bear to 
(or, wear at) neither the images of gods, nor into the 
dwellings of men. I have not beheld the nation (or, tribe) 
of this sisterhood; nor is there a land which with impunity 
boasts of having nourished this race, so as not to groan 
on account of its troubles. Let what ensues now be a 
care to the ruler of these abodes, mighty Loxias himself: 
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but he is healing-seer and diviner and purifier of abodes 
to others. 

APOLLO. 

By no means will I forsake you : till the end a guardian 
standing near you, even though far off, to ybur enemies I 
will not be gentle. And now you behold these infuriate 
hags caught by sleep ; but they are the abhorred virgins, 
aged daughters of Night, with whom neither one of the 
gods, nor man, nor beast, at any time has intercourse; 
but for the sake of evils they were born ; since they in- 
habit dire darkness, and Tartarus beneath the earth, 
hated by men and Olympian gods. But nevertheless fly, 
nor be softened in spirit: for they will pursue with im- 
punity (i. e. without any one being able to hinder theto) 
you even through the long continent as you proceed along 
the land trod with wandering feet, and over the deep, and 
sea-girt cities. And be not wearied undertaking (or, 
undergoing) this toil: but coming to the city of Pallas sit 
down, having taken in your arms the ancient image ; and 
there, having judges of these things and soothing words, 
we will find means, so as for ever to deliver you from 
these toils : for I persuaded you to slay your mother (lit. 
maternal body.) 

ORESTES. 

King Apollo you know indeed to be just, and since yon 
know this, learn also not to neglect me; but your power 
is an assurance that you will do things well. 

apollo. — Remember, let not fear overcome your mind. 
And do you, my brother, (lit. fraternal blood) and of a 
common father, Mercury, guard this man; and being very 
rightly named, be a conductor, taking care of (or, attend- 
ing on) this my suppliant. Jove reveres (or, regards) 
you, who assigned this venerated office, coming to mortals 
with well-conducting fortune. 
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GHOST OF CLYT-fiMNESTRA. 

You would sleep, would you ? and what need is there 
of sleepers? But I* thus dishonoured by you among the 
other dead, because I slew him, reproach among those 
below fails not : and in disgrace I wander, and I declare 
to you that I have very great blame from those (viz. the 
shades). But thus having suffered dire things from those 
most dear, none of the deities is enraged on account of 
me, slaughtered by matricidal hands. Behold these blows 
of my heart ; for the slumbering mind is keen in its eyes, 
but during day the fate of mortals cannot foresee futurity 
(or, cannot be foreseen). Certainly indeed now you have 
often tasted of my offerings, both wineless libations, tem- 
perate soothing gifts, and I have offered at the hearth of 
fire nightly solemn feasts at an hour common to none of 
the gods. And all these things I behold disregarded (lit. 
trampled on with the heel). But he is gone, having 
escaped like a fawn, and moreover lightly has he rushed 
from the midst of the toils, having greatly scoffed at you* 
Hear what I have said: and despise not me (lit. this, 
soul) O infernal goddesses : for I Cly tsemnestra in dreams 
now call upon you. Snore on, but the man is gone flying 
afar b : for the suppliants are not friendly to me. Soundly. 
you sleep, and pity not my suffering ; but Orestes, mur- 
derer of me his mother, is gone. Do you exclaim? do you 
sleep ? will you not quickly arise ? What thing has been 
done by you except the causing evils? Sleep and toil, 
powerful conspirers, have destroyed (or, taken away) the 
.strength of the fell dragon. 



* Eyu» is here the nominative absolute. 

b By <j>i\oi y&p titriv obt Ipoi irpooiKroptg, (which is the reading in Schutz's 
second edition,) we are to understand, I suppose, that Clytaemnestra is re- 
proaching the Furies for having let Orestes escape, the suppliant of Phoebus, and 
murderer of (ob <j>tkot — unfriendly to) his mother. 
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CHORUS. 

Seize, seize, seize, seize, take heed. 

clyt. — In dreams you pursue the beast, and clamour 
(or, cry) like a dog that never leaves off the care of toil. 
What are you doing? arise, let not toil overcome you, nor 
be ignorant of your loss (viz. the flight of Orestes) en- 
feebled by sleep. Grieve your heart (lit. liver) by my 
just reproaches ; for to the wise such reproaches are like 
stings. But blowing (or, wafting) on him your bloody 
breath, wasting his lungs with a fire of the entrails, follow, 
consume him by a second chase. 

chorus. — t>o you also rouse, rouse her, but (i. e. as) I 
rouse you. Do you sleep ? arise, and having shaken (lit. 
kicked) off sleep, let us see if any of this prelude is vain. 

Ah ! ah ! We have suffered, friends, (certainly now 

I have suffered much and in vain,) we have suffered dire 
affliction, O gods, intolerable ill. The beast has fallen 
(i. e. rushed) from the toils, and is gone. Overcome by 
sleep I have lost my prey. O son of Jove you are thievish 
(i. e. you have stolen away Orestes) and you a young god 
have trampled down aged deities, regarding the suppliant 
an impious man and cruel to parents, and, god though 
you be, you have secretly withdrawn the matricide. 
Which of these things will one say to be just? But to 
me reproach from dreams coming has struck me, like a 
charioteer, with a middle-seizing lash (or, goad). At my 
heart, at my liver there is present a grievous thing of (i. e. 
the pain, as it were, inflicted by) a scourger, an hostile 
executioner, so that I have (i. e. feel) very grievous 
horror. Such things do the younger gods, altogether 
more powerful than justice. One may behold the throne 
dripping with gore around its foot, around its head, (i. e. 
from head to foot,) the centre (or, navel) of the earth, 
having the terrible expiation of blood, which it lias taken 
on itself. But, being a prophet, he has defiled with do- 
mestic pollution his shrine, self-invited, self-called, con* 

u 
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trary to the law of gods honouring mortal things, and 
having destroyed the ancient fates, severe to me at least, 
and he shall not deliver him, (viz. Orestes,) and haying 
fled beneath the earth, never shall he (i. e. Orestes) be 
set free. But being guilty, hereafter he shall feel (lit. 
possess) on his head another avenging deity. 

apollo. — Out, I bid you ; from these abodes with speed 
depart: begone from the prophetic shrines, lest even hav- 
ing received (i. e. having been struck by) the winged swift 
arrow, hurled from the golden string, you send forth 
through pain the black blood, (or, foam,) sucked from 
men, vomiting clots of gore, which you have drawn. By 
no means is it fitting to approach these abodes, but go 
where are head-cutting, eye-digging revenges and slaugh- 
ters, and where the green age of boys is injured by the 
destruction of the seed, (i. e. castration,) and where is 
maiming, and stoning, and where those pierced at the 
spine (i. e. impaled) groan with much wailing. Hear, 
you, abhorred by the gods, in what a feast you have de- 
light? but the whole fashion of your form leads to this. 
It is fit that such hags inhabit the cave of the blood-suck- 
ing lion, not to fix a stain (or, not that such an abomination 
tarry) in these neighbouring oracular seats. Begone, you 
who feed without a keeper ; but none of the gods has 
regard for such an herd. 

chorus. — Royal Apollo, hear our reply in turn. You 
yourself are not a sharer in these things, but altogether 
have you done them, as being the entire cause. 

apollo. — How now? to such a length (i. e. till you 
have told me what you mean) extend your speech. 

chorus. — You enjoined by oracles, so that the stranger 
should slay his mother. 

apollo.— I enjoined by oracles that he should inflict 
vengeance on account of his father : what then ? 

chorus. — And next you promised to be a receiver (i. e. 
defender) of new blood c . 

c Either — new, unheard-of, strange murder — or, blood newly shed. 
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apollo. — And I bade him betake himself to these abodes. 

chorus. — And you revile forsooth these his attendants. 

Apollo. — For it is not proper that they should come to 
these abodes. 

chorus.— But this is commanded to us. 

apollo. — What honour is this ? boast of the glorious 
office* 

chorus.— We drive the murderers, of their mother from 
their homes. 

apollo. — Wherefore? Should not the murder of a 
Woman who has deprived her husband of life be kindred 
and mutual? Certainly, the nuptial leagues, under the 
(auspices of connubial Juno and Jove, would be altogether 
without honour, and would avail nothing. But Venus is 
Cast away, dishonoured, by these words, whence arise to 
mortals the dearest joys. For the bed is appointed by 
fate to man and woman, and is greater than an oath, when 
Chastely (lit. with justice) guarded. If, therefore, you are 
gentle to those who slay each other, so as not to undergo 
labour in punishing them, nor to regard them with anger, 
I say that you unjustly pursue (or, drive into exile) Orestes: 
for I know that you are exceedingly wroth at the one party, 
but manifestly treating the other more carelessly (or, quiet- 
ly). But the goddess Pall&s shall regard the justice of these 
things (i. e. shall judge this cause). 

chorus.— That man never, in any respect, will I aban- 
don. 

Apollo. — Do you then pursue, and take to yourself 
more toil. 

chorus. — Do not you detract from my honours by your 
words. 

apollo. — I would not receive your honours, so as to 
possess them. 

chorus. — For altogether you are called great at the 
throne of Jove. But I (for a mother's blood bring? on 
punishment) will pursue this man, a huntress Fury. 

apollo. — But I will aid and set free the suppliant : for 

u 2 
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dreadful among mortals and among gods, is the wrath of 
a suppliant, if willingly I should forsake him. 

orestes. — Queen Minerva, by the commands of Apollo 
I ant come, but receive propitiously an accused of -crime, 
not one stained with guilt nor impure in hand, but now 
blunted, worn away before this time, in others' abodes 
and paths of mortals. Passing over sea and land alike, 
observing the oracular injunctions of Loxias, I approach 
your abode and image, goddess. Here, keeping my. sta- 
tion, will I await the event of justice (or, judgment). 

chorus. — 'Tis well: this is the manifest sign of the 
man, but follow the counsels of the voiceless informer. 
For as a dog chases the wounded hind, we trace out him 
by blood and drops (i. e. by drops of blood). But with 
many oppressive toils my bowels pant; for every place 
of earth has been traversed, and over the sea by wingless 
flight have I come, pursuing, no way inferior, to a ship. 
And now he is fled somewhere here : the smell of human 
blood delights me. Look, look again by all means ^ ob- 
serve all things; lest the matricide unpunished escape 
your notice, having gone in flight. He here again, hav- 
ing strength (i. e. protection of Minerva) twined around 
the image of the immortal goddess, is. unwilling to be ex- 
posed to our hands. But this tnay not be; his mother's 
blood is on the ground, not to be recalled, alas! the life's 
Wood, poured on the plain, is gone. But it is necessary 
that you suffer punishment in your turn, so that I suck 
from you alive the red blood from your limbs ; and may 
I bear from you the taste of a draught dire to quaff; and 
having wasted you away I will lead you down alive, that 
you may suffer a return for the matricidal calamity. But 
you shall behold, if any other too of mortals has sinned, 
acting impiously either towards a god, or any guest, or 
dear parents, each having things worthy of justice. For 
mighty Pluto is the judge of mortals below the earth, and 
he marks all things with recording mind. 

orestes. — I, taught in evils, know many ablutions, and 
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to speak when it is proper, and to be silent likewise: but 
in this thing I was enjoined to speak by a wise teacher:, 
for the blood sleeps and fades from my hand, and the 
matricidal pollution is washed out. For being fresh, at 
the hearth of the god Phoebus it was banished by abla- 
tions from the sacrifice of swine. But it would be a long 
tale to me from the beginning to declare to whom I ap- 
proached with harmless intercourse. Time removes all 
things, growing old at the same time. And now from pure 
mouth piously I call on Minerva, queen of this region, to 
come to me an assistant; and she shall possess without 
the spear both me myself, and my land, and the Argive 
people, justly faithful, and an ally for ever. But whether 
in the places of the Libyan region around the wave of 
Triton, her native stream, she sets her foot upright or 
covered d , assisting her friends, or surveys the Phlegraean 
plain, like a bold leader, let her come, (and she hears even 
afar, being a goddess,) that she may be a deliverer to me 
from these things. 

chorus. — By no means shall Apollo, or the might of 
Minerva set you free, so as not to perish neglected, hav- 
ing forgotten (or, unlearnt) where in your mind to rejoice, 
the bloodless food (or, prey) of us\ deities, a shadow. Nor 
shall you reply, but shall be averse to words, both nour- 
ished for, and devoted to, me. And alive you shall feed 
me, not slain at the altar, and you shall hear this hymn 
that binds (or, charms) you. Come then, let us also join 
the dance, since (or, after) it has seemed good to us to 
pour forth the hated song, and to declare how our band 
distributes its lots among men ; and we delight in being 
upright ministers of justice. On him indeed who pos- 
sesses pure hands no wrath from us steals, but free from 
harm he passes his life : but whoever, committing crime, 
like this man, conceals his bloody hands,, close at hand 



d That is, whether she is standing or sitting: if she sat, her feet would bei 
covered by her long garments* 
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as true witnesses to the dead, we appear with might as 
avengers of blood to him (i. e. to the murderer). Mo- 
ther, O mother Night ! who brought'st me forth a punish- 
ment to the dead and the living, hear! for the son of 
Latona makes me dishonoured, taking away this, timid 
animal, a maternal expiation of murder, (i. e. a wretch 
doomed to expiate his mother's murder,) belonging to me. 
But over the victim be sung this strain, causing madness, 
distraction, fury, the hymn of the Furies, that binds (or, 
charms) minds, without the lyre, that wastes (lit. a dry- 
ness, a wasting) mortals. For powerful Fate has assigned 
to us firmly to hold this office, to pursue those of mortals 
to whom wicked murders fall out, (i. e. who have com? 
mitted murder,) until each of them has gone below the 
earth ; and when dead he is not quite free. - But over 
the victim be sung this song, causing madness, distraction, 
fury, the hymn of the Furies, that binds (or, charms) 
minds, without the lyre, that wastes mortals. This- lot 
was assigned to us at our birth to restrain our hands 
from the immortals ; nor is there any. common feeder with 
us : but of splendid (or, white) garments ever am I desti- 
tute and devoid. For I take upon myself the overthrow 
of houses, when Mars, being kindreej, has slain a friend; 
intently pursuing the murderer swift-footed though he be* 
we catch (or, seize) the recent blood. And this we do, 
earnestly striving to take away from Jove this care, (or, 
trouble,) and to effect for him an exemption from these 
things by my office, nor (i. e. and that he may not have) 
to come into judgment: for Jove deems unworthy of his 
converse this blood-dripping justly-hated band of mur- 
derers. For suddenly leaping from afar, I bring down 
the strength of my foot with heavy fall, limbs (or, feet) 
that make to trip (or, overthrow) the swift (or, those who 
have fled in a long course) an intolerable calamity. And 
the opinions of men even very lofty under the air, con- 
sumed, down to earth decrease unhonoured, at our ap- 
proach clad in black garments, and at the hated (or, en* 
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vious) bounds of our feet. But falling be knows not this, 
(viz. our power,) through foolish distraction of mind: 
such darkness hovers upon the man on account of his 
crime, and rumour with many groans proclaims the thick 
clouds of evil with regard to the house. For we are both 
quick in anger and persevering in following it up, and 
mindful of evil deeds, dread and implacable to mortals, 
performing an office ignoble and unhonoured, apart from 
gods with a sunless torch e , in a way difficult to be trodden 
by those who see and by the blind (or, by the living and 
dead) alike. Who then of mortals dreads not and fears 
these, bearing my office confirmed by fate, given perfect 
from the gods: but my ancient honour remains to me, 
nor do J meet with ignominy, though inhabiting a seat as- 
signed beneath the earth and sunless darkness. 

MINERVA. 

From afar I heard the sound of a voice from Scamander, 
inhabiting a land which in truth the leaders and chiefs of 
the Greeks, a great portion of the captured possessions, 
Assigned wholly f for ever to me, a selected gift to the chil- 
dren of Theseus. From thence I have come, plying an 
unwearied foot, without wings making the wind to rustle in 
the hollow of my aegis, having yoked this car to vigorous 
steeds. But beholding this strange assembly (or, conv- 
pany) of the land, I am afraid indeed in no respect, but a 
wonder is before my eyes. Who, pray, are you? hut I 
speak to all in common: both to this stranger seated at 
my image, and to you resembling no race of beings pro- 
duced, nor beheld among goddesses by gods, nor yet like 
to mortal forms: but for neighbours (or, those close at 
hand) to speak ill of one deformed is far from proper, and 
justice is absent from it. 

chorus. — You shall hear all things briefly, daughter of 

e Aapira avrj\toQ, est fax Furiarum, faces ills quibus proprie armantur. 
Butler. 

f Wholly — avTOTrpepvov — i. e. the tree together with the roots. 
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Jove: for we are the offspring of dark Night, and we. are 
called Furies in the abodes beneath the earth. 

min. — I know indeed your race, and fame according 
with your name. 

chorus. — You shall quickly for certain now hear my 
honours. 

min. — I would learn them, if some one would give a 
plain account. 

chorus. — We drive murderers from their homes. 

min. — And where is the end of flight to him who has 
slain X 

chorus. — Where to rejoice is by no means usual (or, 
lawful). 

min. — Do you destine (lit. let slip, like a hunter) such 
flight for this man too ? 

chorus. — For he has thought proper to be the mur- 
derer of his mother* 

min. — Not dreading the wrath of any other necessity ? 

chorus. — For where is such an incentive as to slay a 
mother? 

min. — Two parties being present, half the tale (or, 
speech) is present, — (i. e. of the two parties, I have only 
heard one.) 

chorus.—- But he would not receive an oath, nor was 
willing to give one. 

min. — You wish rather to have the fame of justice than 
to act according to it. 

chorus. — How so? declare: for you are not deficient 
in wise words. 

min.; — I say that by oaths unjust things do not conquer. 

chorus. — But enquire, and adjudge an upright judg- 
ment. 

min. — Would you commit even to me the decision of 
the cause ? • • 

chorus. — And how not? as we reverence you worthy 
of worthy honours (or, the worthy offspring of worthy 
parents). 
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min. — What do you wish, O stranger, to answer in your 
turn to these things ? But having declared your country 
and race and your misfortunes, after that repel this accu- 
sation (or, blame) : if, trusting to justice, you sit keeping 
station at this image beside my shrine, a venerated sup- 
pliant after the fashion of Ixion. To all these answer 
something easily understood by me. 

orestes. — Queen Minerva, first will I retoove from you 
the great care which from your last words / see possesses 
you. I am not contaminated, nor does pollution adhere 
to my hand that clasps your image. And I will tell you a 
great proof of these things. It is the law that one whose 
hands are stained with murder be silent, until by a man 
who cleanses from the defilement of blood, the slaughter 
of a young animal (viz. a swine) have sprinkled him with 
gore. Long since we performed these sacred rites (or, 
we were purified with respect to these) at other abodes, 
both with animals, and fluent streams : therefore, indeed, 
I bid you dismiss this care. But what my race is, you shall 
quickly hear. I am an Argive, and well do you enquire 
concerning (or, know) my father, Agamemnon, leader of 
naval heroes ; with whom you sacked the Trojan city of 
Hion. He perished ingloriously having come to his home : 
but my black-minded mother slew him, having wrapt him 
in artfully-woven toils, and she herself hove witness to the 
murder of the baths. And I having returned, being an 
exile the time before this, slew her who gave me birth, I 
will not deny it, with the vengeance of retributory slaugh- 
ter, on account of my dearest father. And of these things 
Apollo is in common guilty, declaring stinglike woes to 
my heart if I should not do some of these things to the 
murderers. But do you, whether they were done justly, 
or not, decide the cause; for having pleaded my cause 
before you, altogether will I assent to these things (viz. 
your decision). 

min. — The thing is greater, (i. e. the cause is too diffi- 
cult,) if any mortal thinks to judge this ; nor yet is it law- 
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ful for me to determine a cause of slaughter .exciting quick 
wrath, and especially if you indeed prepared (i. e. having 
performed all necessary rites of purification) at the same 
time, have come a suppliant pure and guiltless to my 
abodes. But nevertheless I receive you being blameless 
in my city. But let these, having an unpleasing office, and 
not having obtained victory, depart back: poison from 
their minds (or, breasts) having fallen upon the plain, causes 
an intolerable dire disease. These things, indeed, are so : 
that both remain, or to dismiss both, without injury is in*- 
possible (or, unlawful) for me. But since this thing has 
come hither, choosing sworn judges of murder I will make 
a law for ever. But do you (viz. Orestes and the Furies) 
call as evidence and proofs, oaths to aid your cause* 
But I having selected the best of my citizens will come, to 
determine this matter rightly, men who give* no unjust 
oath in their minds. 

chorus. — Now will there be an overthrow of new laws, 
(i. e. an overthrow caused by new laws, — an overthrow of 
the old laws by the new,) if the cause and guilt of this ma? 
tricide shall prevail. This deed now by its facility will 
prompt all mortals to imitate it : and many certain suffer- 
ings from wounds inflicted by their children, await parents 
in time hereafter. For neither does any wrath of us men- 
regarding Furies creep upon evil deeds : I will let loose 
(or, let go unpunished) all death (or, destruction); and tone 
shall hear from another, declaring the evil deeds of his 
kindred, (or, neighbours,) that a cessation, or escape from, 
or remedies of ills are not to be hoped for : but the wretch 
in vain shall console himself. Nor let any one struck by 
njjsfortune invoke us, pouring forth these words, Jus- 
tice, and O thrones of the Furies! With such expres- 
sions some father perhaps, or mother newly afflicted, may 
make a wail : since the house of Justice falls. Many 
times fear, well, and as an inspector of the mind, terrifies 

S Htpwvras — ditiovTOQ. Schol. 
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the guilty sitting on their breasts. It is good to grow wise 
under the influence of fear. But who, keeping po heart 
in fear, either city or mortal alike, would any longer re- 
verence justice ? Praise neither a life free from rule, nor 
lorded over ; to every mean the god affords power, but 
other things he differently regards. But I speak a fitting 
word : insolence is the child of impiety most assuredly ; 
but from sanity of mind arises happiness (or, prosperity) 
dear to all and much desired. But altogether I say to 
you, revere the altar of Justice; nor, looking to gain, dis- 
honour it by trampling on it with impious foot. For pun- 
ishment will follow : a fit (or, lawful) end awaits. There- 
fore let every one honour duly the sanctity of parents, 
and regard the intercourse of hospitable abodes. From 
these reasons, he who is just without necessity shall not 
be unhappy (or, unprosperous) ; utterly destroyed, at 
least, he can never be. But I declare that the trans- 
gressor who dares things contrary, he who is wont to 
throw all things into confusion (or, ruin) without justice, 
shall perish by violence in time, when a storm has seized 
his sails, the sail-yard being broken. And he invokes 
those who listen not, in the midst of an unconquerable 
whirlpool; but the deity laughs at the daring man, be- 
holding him, do longer boasting, in calamity from which 
there is no escape, nor surmounting the stony ridge : but 
after a time, having dashed his former prosperity on the 
rock of Justice, he perishes unwept, unknown. 

min.— Proclaim, herald, and restrain the people : and 
let the loud ear-piercing Tuscan trumpet, filled with mor- 
tal breath, pour forth its thrilling voice to the multitude. 
For this council (or, assembly) being filled, it is good to 
be silent, and that even all the city for ever learn my laws, 
and this man (Orestes), that the cause may be duly de- 
termined. 

chorus. — King Apollo, rule the things that belong to 
you. What have you to do with this matter, say. 

apollo. — Both to give evidence have I come, (for this 
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man is a suppliant of my altars and a guest of my abodes ; 
and I am the cleanser of this murder,) and I have come my- 
self to plead my cause (or, to be judged) with him ; but I 
bear the blame of the slaughter of this man's mother. 
But do you, Minerva, who are to confirm the judgment* 
open, as you know how, this cause. 

min. — It is yours to speak, but I open the cause : for 
the accuser, speaking first from the beginning, should be- 
rightly the explainer of the matter. 

chorus. — We are many, indeed, but we will speak 
briefly: and do you answer word for word, giving it van 
your turn : say first if you slew your mother. 

orestes. — I slew her : of this there is no denial. 

chorus. — This now, indeed, is one of the three wrest- 
lings. 

orestes. — You speak these boasting words on me not. 
yet lying on the ground. 

chorus. — Nevertheless it behoves you to declare how 
you slew her. 

orestes. — I will tell; with sword-drawing hand having 
cut her on the neck. 

chorus. — But by whom were* you persuaded, and by 
whose counsels ? 

orestes. — By the oracles of this god; but he bear& 
witness to me. 

chorus. — Did the prophet advise you to slay your- 
mother ? 

orestes.* — And so far ever I blame not fortune. 

chorus. — But if the condemning vote shall seize you,, 
perhaps you will say other things. 

orestes. — I am confident, and my father will send aid 
from the tomb. 

chorus. — He trusts (or, — the imperative, — put trust), 
now in the dead, having slain his (or, your) mother. 

orestes.— For she had the concurrence of two pollu- 
tions. 

chorus. — How so? inform the judges of these things. 



*«• 
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orestes. — Having slain her husband she murdered my 
father. 

. chorus. — Therefore you, indeed, live, but she is free 
from our rage by your slaughter of her. 

orestes.— But why did ypu not pursue in flight her 
when alive ? 

chorus. — She was not the kindred of the man whom 
she slew. 

orestes.— But am I allied by blood to my mother ? 

chorus. — Yes; for did she not nourish you within her 
zone, O blood-stained? do you disown (or, abhor) the 
most dear blood of your mother* 

orestes. — Now do you give testimony. But declare 
for me, Apollo, if I slew her with justice : for we do not 
deny that we have done it, as it is done: but if this blood 
seem to your mind justly or unjustly shed, judge, (or, 
answer,) that I may speak to these. 

apollo. — I will speak justly to you, this great. council 
{lit. law) of Minerva» and, being a prophet, I will not lie. 
Never at any time have I spoken in my prophetic shrine 
either concerning man, woman, or city, what Jove, father 
of the Olympians, has not commanded. Learn, with 
respect to this justice, of how great power it is; but I bid 
you obey the counsel of my father, for an oath by no 
means is more powerful than Jove. 

chorus. — Did Jove, as you say, afford this oracle, that 
you should tell this Orestes, having avenged the murder 
of his father by no means to regard the reverence due to 
his mother ? 

apollo. — For it is not the same thing that a woman 
perish as that a noble hero should die, honoured with 
Jove-given sceptres, and that too by a woman, not by 
impetuous far-darting bows, like an Amazon, but as Pallas 
shall hear, and they who sit to decide by vote concerning 
this matter : for he having returned from his expedition, 
having carried on most things in the best manner in the 
opinion of those well-inclined to him, she having received 
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in the washing-place, she afforded to him the bath, and 
at the end covered him with a robe, and having entangled 
her husband in an artfully-woven garment without an 
opening she struck him. This fate, indeed, of the hero 
all-venerable, the commander of ships, has been told to 
you: this woman have I described as such, that the as- 
sembly may be stung with indignation, which has been 
appointed to determine this cause. 

chorus. — Jove respects the death of a father by your 
account, but he himself bound his aged father Saturn. 
How do you not speak these things contrary to those? 
But I call you h as witnesses to hear these things. 

apollo. — O all-hated monsters, abhorred by the gods, 
with fetters indeed he might have bound him; there is 
a cure for this, and very many a liberating device. But 
when the dust has drunk up the blood of a man, of him 
once dead there is no arising. Of these things my father 
has not made a remedy, but he appoints all other things 
turning them up and down, in no degree panting in hid 
strength. 

chorus.— Yow act unjustly; for see how you defend this 
man contrary to justice that he may escape: having poured 
out on the plain the kindred blood of his mother, after 
that shall he inhabit the house of his father in Argos ? 
using which of the public altars ? and what laver of his 
tribe (or, kindred) shall receive him ? 

apollo. — This too will I declare, and learn how rightly 
I speak. She is not the mother who is called the parent 
of the child, but nurse of the newly-sown offspring. But 
the male is the generative source, and she like a stranger 
preserves the plant for a stranger, for those whom the 
god may not have injured. But I will show you a proof 
of these words : a father might be without a mother ; the 
daughter of Olympian Jove is close at hand as a witness, 
not nourished in the darkness of the womb, but such a 

h Viz. the judges. 
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plant as no goddess could have produced. But I, Pallas, 
both in other things, as far as I am able, will make your 
state and people great, and I sent this man as an inmate 
of your abodes, that he might be faithful for ever. And 
may you possess him as an ally, O goddess, and his de- 
scendants: and may these things remain eternally, that 
posterity observe the covenant of these. 

min. — Now I bid these according to their opinion pass 
a just sentence, enough having been said. 

chorus.*— By us how, indeed, every shaft has been 
shot ; but I wait to hear how the contest will be deter- 
mined. 

min. — For why do you wait? how, giving sentence, 
shall I be unblamed by you ? 

chorus.— You have heard what you have heard ; but 
with your heart passing vote, revere your oath, O 
strangers. 

min.-— You Attic people now hear the lawgivers (lit. 
law) judging the first cause of the shedding of blood : 
and, moreover, this court of judges shall remain hereafter 
for ever to the iEgean band. But this hill of Mars, the 
seat and tents of the Amazons, when they came waging 
war through hatred of Theseus, "and then built towers 
opposite to this new lofty-towered* city; and they sacri- 
ficed to Mars, whence the rock derives its name, and the 
hill of Mars. But in this institution the reverence of the 
citizens, and fear allied to reverence shall restrain them 
from acting unjustly, both by day and by night alike, the 
citizens themselves not destroying the laws. But by evil 
additions, and by mud polluting the clear water, never 
shall you find a draught. I counsel my citizens with 
regard to venerate neither anarchy nor tyranny ; and not 
to cast all fear out of the city. For who of mortals, that 
fears nothing, is just t Awed justly, therefore, by such 
an object of reverence, you would have both a defence of 
your country and safeguard of your city, such as no men 
possess. Neither among the Scythians nor in the realms 
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of Pelops have I appointed this court untouched (i. e. un- 
influenced) by gain, venerable, quick to vengeance, a watch- 
ful guard over those who have been slain (lit. those who 
sleep). This exhortation, indeed, I have extended for 
my citizens to the future. But it behoves you to rise, 
and take the votes, and determine the cause, reverencing 
the oath. My words have been spoken. 

chorus. — And yet I am counsellor by no means to dis- 
honour this dire band of the infernal region. 

apollo. — And I, for my part, bid you fear both my 
oracles and those of Jove, nor to render them unfruitful. 

chorus. — But you regard (or, defend) bloody deeds,, 
not having obtained such office by fate; and no longer 
distributing pure oracles shall you utter them. 

apollo. — Was my father, too, in any way deceived in 
his counsels in the supplication of Ixion, for the first 
slaughter? 

chorus. — You say: but I, not having obtained- my 
cause, (or, justice,) dreadful will again haunt this land. 

apollo. — But both among the young and the old gods 
you are unhonoured : but I shall prevail. 

chorus. — Such things you did also in the house of 
Pheres, and persuaded the Fates to make mortals free 
from death. 

apollo. — Is it not just to do good to him who reveres 
you, especially when he may chance to be in need of it? 

chorus. — You indeed, having destroyed the old laws, 
deceived by sleep the ancient goddesses. 

apollo. — You indeed presently, not having the end of 
your cause, shall vomit your poison, by no means hurtful 
to your enemies. 

chorus. — Since ydu, a youth, insult me in years, I will 
remain an auditor of this cause, as being doubtful (i. e. as 
being uncertain, as yet, whether I have occasion) to be 
enraged at the city. 

min. — This is my business, that I last determine the 
cause ; but I will add this, my vote, in favour of Orestes : 
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for there is no mother who produced me. But I praise 
the male in all things, save in obtaining marriage, with all 
my soul ; and I am entirely devoted to my father. Thus 
I will not prefer (or, take • into account) the fate of a 
woman who slew her husband, the lord of the house. 
But Orestes prevails, even if he be judged with equal 
votes. Cast out the lots from the vessel as quickly as 
possible, you to whom of the judges this office has been 
assigned. 

orestes. — O Phoebus Apollo, how will the contest be 
determined? 

chorus. — O black Night, mother, do you behold these 
things? 

orestes. — Now is it for me the moment of the noose, 
or to see the light. 

chorus. — But for us to perish, or for our former hon- 
ours to remain. 

afollo. — Count rightly the votes when cast out, (lit. the 
casting out of the votes,) strangers, reverencing justice in 
the division: but from one. suffrage being absent arises 
great calamity, and one vote cast into the turn raises up a 
house. 

min. — This man has escaped the doom of blood : for 
the number of the votes is equal. 

orestes. — O Pajlas, O you who have preserved my 
house, and. me deprived of my native land, you in truth 
have restored me to my home ; and one of the Greeks will 
say " The man again is an Argive, and dwells among his 
paternal possessions," by the will of Pallas and of Loxias 
and of the third preserver Jove who rules all things, who 
paying respect to my father's fate preserves me beholding 
these defenders of the cause of my mother. But I to this 
country and to your people hereafter, for all time however 
long having made an oath now depart home, by no means 
that any man a ruler of the land having come hither shall 
bear against you the well-prepared spear. For we our- 
selves being then in the tomb, to those who violate my 

x 
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present oaths, will stop up the ways with calamities not to 
be avoided, rendering their march full of dismay and evil 
omens, that it may repent them of their toil. But to those 
who assist and honour ever this city of Pallas with con- 
federate spear, to them we will be well-inclined. And 
hail both you goddess, and the people who inhabit the 
city, may you possess an aid not to be avoided by your 
enemies, both the source of safety and victorious with the 
spear. 

chorus. — O youthful gods, you have trampled on the 
ancient laws, and have snatched Orestes from my hands. 
But I dishonoured, miserable, inflamed with rage, in this 
land, ah, ah ! will pour forth, in return for my sorrow, a 
drop from my heart on the ground causing sterility, (or, 
not to be borne,) and from it a venom hurtful to the pro- 
duce of the earth and to human offspring (O Justice!) 
rushing on the plain, shall cast mortal-destroying stains in 
the country. Shall I groan? what shall I do? what will 
become of me ? I have suffered things intolerable to the 
citizens 1 . Ah! most wretched in truth are the daughters 
of Night grieving for their disgrace. 

min. — Obey me, take it not to heart : for you have not 
been conquered, but the cause in truth fell out with equal 
votes, not for your disgrace. Besides clear testimonies 
from Jove were present, and he who gave the oracle, he 
himself bore witness, that it wets proper that Orestes hav- 
ing done these things should not suffer ill. But do not 
you let fall your heavy wrath on this land, be not enraged, 
nor cause sterility, sending forth drops from your lungs, 
dire points consuming the seed. For I most justly promise 
to you, that you, seated at the shining hearths, shall pos- 
sess temples and just shrines of the land, honoured by 
these citizens. 

chorus k . — O youthful gods, etc. 

1 That is, I will take care that the citizens shall suffer as well as myself. 
Butler. 

* The Chorus here repeat their last speech. 
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min. — You are not dishonoured, nor in your excessive 
wrath do you goddesses iqgke the land of mortals in- 
curable (i. e. do not bring on it irremediable woes). I 
too have trust in Jove, — and what need to say any thing 
of that? And I alone of gods know the keys of the 
abodes in which the thunder is stored (lit. sealed up): 
but there is no need of this. But persuaded by me, do 
not cast forth upon the ground the fruit of an evil tongue, 
causing all things to turn out ill. Lull the bitter force of 
the black billow of your rage, as venerated and a dweller 
with me : and hereafter having for ever the first-fruits of 
the sacrifices of this ample region, for children and the 
rites of marriage, you will praise these my words. 

chorus. — That I should have suffered these things! 
alas ! that I wretched should dwell on earth ! alas ! an 
unpunished crime (or, an unhonoured deity now defiled 
by disgrace) : therefore I breathe forth my might (or, 
rage) and all my wrath. Oh! oh! Earth! alas! what an- 
guish pierces my sides ! hear my rage, mother Night ! 
for the crafty wiles of the gods have deprived me of my 
public honours as if I were of no account (•*«/ oi&h — scil. 

o?<ray). 

min. — I will bear with your passion ; for you are older ; 
and certainly indeed you are much more wise than I : but 
to me too Jove has given no small share of sense (or, wis- 
dom). But you having come into a land ofstrangers will 
be enamoured of this country : I foretel these things : for 
time as it rolls on will be more honourable (i. e. will bring 
greater honours) to these citizens. And you shall possess 
a seat at the abode of Erechtheus, honoured by men and 
by the train of women, such as you never could obtain 
from other mortals. But do not you in my realms cast 
either bloody whetstones (i. e. incentives to bloody strife) 
that destroy the lives (lit. the bowels) of youths, rendering 
them frantic with rage not excited by wine ; nor rousing 
them like the heart of cocks, among my citizens plant 
Mars both civil and bold against each other. Let there 

x2 
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be a foreign war, not a present broil, in which there shall 
be a violent love of glory; but I mention not (i. e. I abhor) 
the fight of the domestic bird. It is allowed you to choose 
such things from me, doing well, receiving good in your 
turn, duly honoured to share this god-loved country. 

chorus l . — That I should have suffered, etc. 

min. — By no means will I cease speaking good to you; 
that you may never say, by me a younger, that you an 
ancient goddess, and looked on by men as a guardian of 
cities, departed dishonoured, inhospitably driven from this 
land. But if indeed the reverence of Persuasion is deemed 
holy by you, that gives the soothing and winning power to 
my tongue, you then would remain : but if you are unwil- 
ling to remain, neither justly would you bring upon this 
city any vengeance or anger, nor hurt upon the people. 
For it is in your choice to be a sharer of this land with 
me, at least, duly honoured for ever. 

chorus. — Queen Minerva, what seat do you say that I 
shall possess? 

min. — One free from all misery : but do you accept it! 

chorus. — And now I accept it: but what honour awaits 
me? 

min. — That no house shall be prosperous without you. 

chorus. — Will you do this, so that I shall have so great 
power? 

min. — For we will render events fortunate to him that 

reveres us. 

chorus. — And will you warrant this to me for ever? 

min. — Yes; for it is unlawful for me to say, what I will 
not perform. 

chorus. — You seem to soothe me, and I depart from 
my rage. 

min. — Therefore being in this land you shall possess 
friends. 

chorus. — What then do you bid me wish to this land? 

1 The Chorus here repeat their last speech. 
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min. — 'Such things as regard good victory,, and these 
from the earth, and from the dews of the sea, and from 
heaven, and the gales of the winds blowing with clear 
sunshine to come upon this land; and that the fruit of 
the earth and of flocks flowing plenteously abounding to 
the citizens fail not with time, and that there be safety of 
mortal seed. But you may be more wrathful to (or, in- 
clined to root out) the impious: for I love, like a gar- 
dener, this race of just men here, who it is right should 
be free from calamity. But with respect to warlike illus- 
trious contests, I will not endure not (i. e. I will take care) 
to honour this city victorious among mortals. 

chorus. — I will accept the fellowship of Pallas, nor will 
I despise a city which even all-powerful Jove and Mars 
regard as the defence of the gods, the delight of the 
deities of Greece, protecting their altars. To which too 
I pray, prophesying benevolently, that the bright ray of 
the sun cause to spring from the earth goods useful for 
life in abundance. 

min. — I willingly do these things for these my citizens, 
persuading to dwell here these mighty deities, and hard 
to be appeased : for they have obtained by lot to admini- 
ster all things regarding men. But he who has not found 
them gentle, knows not from whence arise the ills of life : 
for the sins of his forefathers lead him to these, and silent 
destruction with hostile wrath consumes him even in the 
height of his pride. 

chorus. — But let not the tree-destroying blight breathe 
— I speak my kindness — and let the scorching heat that 
blasts the buds of plants, preventing them from passing 
the bounds of their parents, be absent; nor let the fruit- 
spoiling black disease creep on; and may this country 
rear, in the appointed time, flocks very plenteous with 
double increase : let the race of men that enjoys the 
riches of the earth, adore the gainful gift of the deities. 

min. — Do you hear these things, guardians of the city, 
what she accomplishes, (i. e. will effect?) for the dread 
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Fury has great power both with the immortals, and with 
those beneath the earth, and with respect to men they 
(the Furies) manifestly and powerfully bring about to some 
indeed songs, (i. e. a life of joy,) but to others again af- 
fording a mournful life of tears. 

chorus. — But I forbid (or, deprecate) youth-destroying 
untimely chances ; and grant wedded lives of (i. e. to) the 
lovely maids, possessing all the necessaries of life, god- 
desses, and Fates, sisters born of the same mother as we, 
deities strictly observing laws, common to every house, 
and venerable (or, dread) at all times in just bands, alto- 
gether the most honoured of gods. 

min. — I rejoice therefore, these goddesses willingly ac- 
complishing these things to my country ; but I love the 
eyes of Persuasion, because she has watched over my 
tongue and mouth against these fiercely refusing. But 
forensic Jove has conquered, and our strife prevails with 
the good for ever. 

chorus. — But I pray that sedition, insatiate of ills, may 
never roar in this city: nor that the dust having drunk 
the black blood of citizens, bear away from the city 
slaughter for slaughter, inflicted through the rage of 
vengeance. But may they pay to each other in turn 
joyful offices with common-loving thoughts, and hatred 
with one mind: for this is a remedy for many things 
among mortals. 

min. — Do you then, returning to right thoughts, find 
the way of a good tongue ? From these dread faces (or, 
persons) I see great gain to these citizens. For you ever 
benevolent greatly honouring these benevolent, rightly- 
just with respect to your land and city altogether shall be 
illustrious while you live. ' 

chorus.— -Farewell, farewell in the full enjoyment of 
wealth, farewell people of the city, sitting near to Jove, 
dear to the dear virgin, wise in time: but you being under 
the wings of Pallas father Jove regards. 

min. — Farewell you too : but it behoves me first to go 
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to assign your abodes. To the sacred light of these con- 
ductors go; and while these dread victims are sacrificed 
to you, rushing beneath the earth, keep back from the 
country what is hurtful, but send what is advantageous 
for the victory of the city. But do you conduct, sons of 
Cranaus inhabiting the city, these strangers (or, settlers). 
But may the good recollection of benefits' remain to the 
citizens. 

chorus. — Farewell, farewell again, I repeat it, all you 
in the city, deities and mortals, inhabiting the city of Pal- 
las. But honouring duly my fellowship, (or, settling 
among you,) in no respect shall you complain of the 
calamities of life. 

min. — I both praise the words of these your vows, and 
I will send the light of blazing torches to the infernal and 
subterraneous regions, with ministers who guard my image 
justly. For let the eye of all the Thesian land come forth, 
an illustrious band of youths, women, and a train of aged 
women ; and clothed in purple garments honour these 
deities, and let the light of the torches flash around : that 
this band of goddesses received into your land hereafter, 
may show their good will by events bringing happiness to 
men. 

ATTENDANT. 

Depart home great honoured virgin daughters of 
Night, with a friendly pomp (or, .train of conductors). 
But will you applaud ? (or, speak words of good omen,) 
joying in the ancient caves beneath the earth in honours 
and burnt victims, and in your happy lot. But applaud 
all the people! But propitious and benevolent to this 
land come hither, dread goddesses, and delighted with 
the blazing torch : and on the way break forth now with 
songs. But libations shall be ever in your temples ac- 
companied by torches : to the citizens of Pallas all-seeing 
Jove and the favouring Fate descend together. Break 
forth now with songs. 



THE SUPPLICANTS. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



CHORUS, THE DAUGHTERS OF DANAUS. 

DANAUS. 

PELASGUS. 

HERALD. 



THE SUPPLICANTS. 



CHORUS. 

MAY Jove, indeed, the protector of suppliants benevo- 
lently regard our train wafted here in ships having set sail 
from the mouths of Nile that roll fine (or, a little) sand. 
But having left the divine land bordering on Syria we 
fled, condemned by the public vote of the city, oil account 
of no bloodshed, but abhorring the nuptials, that cause us 
to fly our husbands, and impious, of the sons of iEgyptus 
our kindred. But our father Danaus, both our prime 
counsellor and leader of our design, (or, conspiracy,) con- 
sidering these things, determined on the most honourable 
of two calamities (viz. the nuptials, or flight) that we 
should fly with all speed over the billow of the deep, and 
drive to the land of Argos, from whence, indeed, our 
lineage, from the heifer, (viz. Io,) rendered frantic by the 
gad-fly, and from the touch (i. e. embrace) of Jove, we 
boast to be derived. What country therefore more friendly 
than this can we come to with these wool-wreathed branches 
of suppliants in our hands ? O city, and land, and limpid 
water, and you heavenly gods, and you dire-punishing in- 
fernal deities possessing temples, and preserver Jove the 
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third named, receive this suppliant female train with a 
favourable (or, modest) breath of the country * : but the 
male-abounding insolent band (lit. swarm) sprung from 
./Egyptus, before placing their foot in this marshy land, 
send into the deep with their swift ship, and there having 
met with a furious whirlwind, with thunder, lightning, 
and with the shower-bearing winds of the fell sea, let 
them perish, before at any time ascending our unwilling 
beds, from which Justice forbids them, having made their 
own us here their kindred. But now I invoke the divine 
calf, my avenger over the sea, and the son of the flower- 
cropping heifer, our progenitor, from the breathing of 
Jove. But the fated time rightly confirmed the touch 
(i. e. embrace) of Jove in the name of her son, and brought 
forth Epaphus. Mentioning him now in the fertile re- 
gions of his ancient mother, calling to mind her former 
troubles, partly now will I show proofs which are fitted to 
cause credit in my speech, and partly some things will 
appear, I know, unlikely, being unexpected. But one 
will acknowledge the truth of my words when I have 
spoken at length. But if any augur chances to be near 
in the land, hearing our mournful wail, he will think that 
he hears the voice of the wretched wife of Tereus; and 
(i. e. namely) the hawk-chased nightingale; who, driven; 
(or, restrained) from her haunts and the rivers, laments* 
with new wail on account of her nest ; and pours forth 
(lit. composes) a song on the fate of the boy, how he- 
perished by the very hand of his cruel mother, having 
met with her wrath. So I, too, lamenting in Ionian 
strains, rend my tender cheek that bloomed (or, was 
nourished) beside the Nile, and my heart unacquainted 
with tears. And I pour forth (lit. crop, or, gather) mourn- 
ful complaints, fearing my friends, if there is any one who 
cares about (or, has regard for) this flight of ours from 

* That is, grant that the inhabitants may treat us virgins with modest 
respect. 
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the warm land of Egypt. But you gods, from whom we 
derive our race, hear, duly regarding justice, not granting 
to the sons of JEgyptus to possess/ contrary to what is 
right, (or, to fate,) our mature youth, but hating insolence 
in your souls, you should be just to nuptials. But there 
is even to those who fly from war afflicted (or, conquered) 
an altar, a defence from the majesty of the deities. The 
judgment of Jove is altogether true. The counsel (or, 
desire) of Jove is not easily traced out, yet everywhere 
(or, altogether) it shines forth, even in darkness, with 
black calamity to articulate-speaking men. But it falls 
firmly not upon its back, if a thing be perfected by the 
head (i. e. the nod) of Jove : for the ways of the divine 
breast stretch thick and shady, (i. e. perplexed and ob- 
scure,) difficult to discover. But he punishes abandoned 
mortals from his high-towered heights, and no one arms 
unjust force altogether unpunished by the deity : the di- 
vine mind sitting aloft upon holy seats, nevertheless from 
that place takes vengeance on it. But let him look to the 
insolence, with which the mortal stock of the sons of 
JEgyptus youthfully treats us, on account of my nuptials, 
having the heat of love with ill-suggesting mind, and fu- 
rious thoughts, an inevitable sting, and knowing too late 
the evil caused to them by our deceit. Such wretched 
sufferings I lamenting recount, causing loud wailing, 
grievous, drawing tears, ah ! ah ! suited to funeral strains: 
I alive honour myself with lamentations. I suppliantly 
implore the Apian land, and ah ! may you acknowledge 
my barbaric voice* But often I rend my linen garments, 
and my Sidonian head-dress. But to the gods just and 
perfect rites, matters having happened fortunately, shall 
be abundantly afforded, when death is absent. Ah ! ah ! 
troubles difficult to be judged! where will this billow 
carry us? The oar indeed and the flax-woven house 
(i. e. the ship,) keeping out the sea, has wafted me with 
the breezes untroubled by the tempest of war : nor do I 
blame the event: but hereafter may the all-seeing father 
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propitiously effect that the seed of our venerable mighty 
mother (viz. Io) escape, from the beds of men unwedded, 
virgin. But again may the chaste daughter of Jove wil- 
lingly regard me desiring it, keeping fixed upon me her 
dread countenance: and with all her might let her a 
virgin, defending virgins from persecutions, be our deli- 
verer. But if not, where is the blackened thunder- 
stricken race of earth, to the many-guest-receiving Jove 
of the dead (i. e. Pluto) will we approach with these sup- 
pliant boughs, dead by the noose, not having obtained 
the protection of the Olympian gods. O Jove, O wrath 
from some of the deities pursuing Io, but I recognize the 
vengeance of the wife of Jove superior to, the powers of 
heaven : for this tempest proceeds from a fell blast. And 
then Jove will be subject to unjust rumours, having dis- 
honoured the son of the heifer, whom he himself once 
begot, now holding (i. e. if he now holds) his eyes averted 
from our prayers, and not listening from above when in- 
voked. 

DANAUS. 

My children, it behoves us to be prudent: and ye have 
come with me your prudent faithful aged father, con- 
ductor of your voyage. And with respect to your be- 
haviour on land now I bid you assume prudence (or, fore- 
sight) to observe my words, engraving them on your 
minds. I see dust, the voiceless messenger of an army ; 
the naves agitated by the axles are not silent, and I be- 
hold a bucklered and spear-brandishing crowd, with 
horses, and curved chariots. Perhaps the rulers of this 
land may be advancing to us as spies (or, to behold us) 
having heard of us from messengers. But whether harm- 
less, or even enraged (or, with speed) with fell wrath, 
they are rushing on this train, it is better on every ac- 
count, O virgins, to sit down at the mount of the gods 
presiding over the games. But an altar is better (i. e. is 
a surer defence) than a tower, a war-proof shield. But 
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as quickly as possible go, and holding reverently in your 
reverend hands the white-wreathed suppliant boughs, or- 
naments of awful Jove, reply to the strangers with modest 
and sad and fitting words, as- becomes those in a foreign 
land, clearly relating these bloodless flights (i. e. your 
flight unattended by bloodshed). But first indeed let not 
boldness of voice follow, and let a chaste look proceed 
fi+m modest foreheads, from a quiet eye. And be not 
first to speak, (or, make not a long preface,) nor diffuse in 
your talk : the people in this country are very envious (or, 
fierce). But be sure to yield : you are a needy stranger 
exile ; for it becomes not the lowly (or, inferiors) to be 
bold of speech. 

chorus. — Father, prudently to the prudent do you 
speak. But we mindful will observe these your wise in- 
junctions ; and may Jove, the author of our race, regard 
us. 

danaus. — Delay not now, but let there be an accom- 
plishment of your plan. 

chorus. — I would now hate my seat beside you. 

danaus. — O Jove, do not pity us when utterly con- 
sumed by troubles. 

chorus. — Let him regard us in truth with favouring 
eye : he willing it, these things will turn out well. 

danaus. — Invoke now also this bird of Jove. 

chorus. — We invoke the preserving rays of the sun, 
and holy Apollo, a god once exiled from heaven. Know- 
ing this fate, let him be propitious to mortals. 

danaus. — Let him be propitious indeed, and . readily 
afford succour. 

chorus. — Whom then of these deities shall I yet in- 
voke ? 

danaus. — I behold this trident, a sign of the god (i. e. 
Neptune). 

chorus. — But he has wafted us well hither, and may 
he receive us well in the land. 
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danatjs. — This other is Mercury in the rites of the 
Greeks. 

chorus. — Bringing freedom then, let him announce 
good. 

PANaus. — But reverence the common altar of all these 
kings, (i. e. gods,) and like a pure flock of doves sit, 
through fear of the kindred hawks, enemies of the same 
blood, and who would pollute your race. How can a bird 
that devours a bird be pure ? and how could he who mar- 
ries an unwilling maid from an unwilling father be pure ? 
not even when dead in Hades can he who has done these 
things escape the blame of insolent folly (or, of wicked- 
ness). And there, as is the tale, another Jove, who 
passes the last judgments among the dead, judges crimes. 
Consider, and answer in this fashion, that this matter may 
turn out well to you. 

PELASGUS. 

Of what country is this band that we address, not Gre- 
cian in its garb, luxuriouslyXor, delicately) clothed in bar- 
baric robes and many folds of dress ? for this attire of 
women is not Argolic, nor from the realms of Greece* 
But how you have dared fearlessly to come to this coun- 
try, neither announced by heralds, and without a public 
host, without conductors, this is wonderful. Boughs in- 
deed, after the fashion of suppliants, are laid by you at 
the altars of the gods who preside over the games. The 
Grecian land will gain by conjecture this only, (viz. that 
your are suppliants,) and it were just to guess many other 
things, were there not a voice to declare the truth to me 
present. 

chorus. — You have spoken concerning our dress a true 
speech. But whether shall I speak to you as a comrade, 
(or, private person,) or a sceptre-bearing guardian of the 
temple, or chief of the city ? 

pelasgus. — Answer to these things, and speak confi- 
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dently to me : for I am Pelasgus, son of Palaechthon, 
original with this earth, leader of this land. And from 
me their king the race of the Pelasgians aptly taking their 
name enjoys this land, and I rule all the territory through 
which Algus flows, and Strymon, towards the setting sun. 
But I bound my empire by the land of the Perraebians, 
and the parts beyond Piridus, beside the Paeonians, and 
the mountains of Dodona: but the boundary of the watery 
deep cuts it off: and beyond these parts I rule. But this 
plain of the Apian land long since was named on account 
of a man skilled in healing arts : for Apis having come 
from the country of Naupactus the healing-prophetic son 
of Apollo, cleared this land from men-devouring monsters, 
which in truth the eaf th defiled by pollutions of ancient 
blood produced, fierce animals, a dragon band, a dire 
fellowship. Of these Apis having blamelessly made com- 
plete and liberating remedies for the Argive land, found 
hereafter his memory preserved in prayers as his reward. 
Having now signs from me, you can declare your race, 
and speak farther: a long oration indeed the city loves 
not. 

chorus. — My speech shall be short and clear. We 
boast ourselves Argives as to our race, the seed of the 
heifer happy in her son : and I will make all these things, 
I say, to appear true. 

pelasgus. — You relate incredible things, O strangers, 
for me to hear, that this your race is Argive. For you 
are more like to Libyan women, and by no means to the 
natives of my country. The Nile may nourish such an 
offspring, and a like Cyprian image is stamped in female 
forms by male artists; and I hear that the wandering 
Indians ride on loaded camels fleet as steeds, as to their 
land bordering on the ^Ethiopians: and by all means I had 
conjectured that you were the unwedded flesh-eating 
Amazons, if you had carried bows. Instructed I would 
know this farther, how your race and seed is Argive. 

chorus. — They say that Io was once guardian of the 
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temple of Judo in this Argive land, whom, as chiefly and 
great rumour prevails * * * * * 

pela8Gus. — Is there not a tale that Jove mingled with 
a mortal ? 

chorus. — And this intercourse without the knowledge 
of Juno. 

PELA86US. — How then did this strife of the powers 
end? 

chorus. — The Argive goddess made the woman an 
heifer. 

PELASOU8. — Did Jove still approach the well-horned 
heifer? 

chorus. — They say that he did so, likening his body to 
a cow-leaping bull. 

pelasgus. — What truly on this did the mighty wife of 
Jove? 

chorus. — She placed over the heifer an all-seeing 
keeper. 
pelasgus. — What all-viewing herdsman do you mean ? 
ghorus. — Argus, whom son of the earth Mercury 
slew. 

pelasgus. — What other thing did she yet frame against 
the ill-fated heifer? 

chorus. — A cow-chasing gadfly, quick in motion (or, 
causing sudden flight): those near the Nile call it a brize; 
accordingly it chased her from the land in long flight. 

pelasgus. — And you have spoken all these things 
agreeing with me. 

chorus. — Moreover she came to Canobus and to Mem* 
phis: and Jove laying hands on her planted an off* 
spring. 

pelasgus. — What divine calf then boasts to be sprung 
from this heifer ? 
chorus. — Epaphus truly called from deliverance. 
pelasgus. — *###### 

chorus. — Libya enjoying the name of a very great 
land. 
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pelasgus. — What other branch yet of this heifer do 
you mention ? 

chorus. — Belus having two sons, the father of my fa- 
ther here. 

pelasgus. — Clearly tell me now the whole name of this 
man. 

chorus. — Danaus : and his brother has fifty sons. 

pelasgus. — Of him, too, declare the name in plain 
terms. 

chorus. — iEgyptus : but knowing my ancient race you 
should act so as to support (or, raise up) this Argive 
train. 

pelasgus. — You seem now to me to have shared (i. e. 
to have drawn your origin from) this land of old : but how 
have you dared to leave your paternal abodes? What 
mischance has befallen you ? 

chorus. — King of the Pelasgians, the ills of men are 
various ; and nowhere can you behold the same wing of 
trouble : since who would have expected, with regard to 
this unhoped-for flight, that it would drive me to Argos, 
allied to our race in former days, trembling through hate 
of the marriage bed ? 

pelasgus. — What do you say that you ask from these 
gods "who preside over the games, holding white-wreathed 
new-cropt boughs? 

chorus. — That I may not become a slave to the race of 
iEgyptus. 

pelasgus. — Whether do you mean on account of ha- 
tred, or on account of its being unlawful ? 

chorus. — Who would purchase by a dowry their kin- 
dred as their lords ? 

pelasgus. — Thus, indeed, greater strength increases to 
mortals. 

chorus. — And from the wretched it is easy to turn 
away (lit. there is an easy departure). 

pelasgus. — How then can I be pious towards you? 

y2 
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chorus. — Not having abandoned us again to the sons 
of iEgyptus demanding us. 

pelasgus. — You speak grievous things, to raise a new 
war. 

chorus. — But Justice defends those who fight on her 
side. 

pelasous. — If at least from the beginning she was a 
sharer of their affairs. 

chorus. — Do you revere the stern of the state (i. e. 
these altars) thus crowned (or, adorned) ? 

pelasous. — I shudder beholding these shaded seats: 
grievous, indeed, is the wrath of Jove who guards the 
suppliant. 

chorus. — Son of Palsechthon, hear me with heart Well 
inclined, king of the Pelasgians. Behold me a suppliant, 
an exile, a wanderer, like a white-spotted heifer on the 
lofty rocks, where trusting for aid she lows, telling to the 
herdsman her troubles. 

pelasgus. — I behold a band shaded with new-cropt 
boughs, and strange (or, youthful) at the altars of these 
gods who preside over the games. But may this business 
of the strangers who have sought our city be unattended 
with hurt to the state : nor let strife arise to the city from 
unexpected and sudden things : for these the city wants 
not. 

chorus. — May Themis, the guard of suppliants, daugh- 
ter of lot-directing Jove, regard in truth our harmless 
flight : but do you, though being an old man, learn from 
one younger; reverencing a suppliant, you shall not be 
reduced to want ****** gj^ s 

offered to the gods from a pure man. 

pelasgus. — By no means do you sit at the hearth of my 
house : but if the city be polluted in common, together let 
the people take care to contrive remedies: but I could 
not perform my promise, if I had made one, before at 
least having communicated with all the citizens concern- 
ing these things. 
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chorus. — You are the city, and you are the people, 
being a ruler accountable to none, you have sway over 
the altar, the hearth of the land : by your sole-deciding 
nod and on a sole-sceptred throne you determine every 
thing ; beware of pollution (or, crime). 

pelasgus. — May pollution, indeed, be to my enemies : 
but I cannot aid you without harm, nor again is it humane 
(or, prudent) to reject these prayers. But I am perplexed, 
and fear holds my mind, whether to act, or not to act, 
and to take my choice of fortune. 

chorus. — Regard the beholder on high, the protector 
of troubled mortals, who sitting as suppliants before their 
kindred, obtain not the justice that the law assigns. 
Therefore the wrath of Jove, guardian of suppliants, 
waits upon the wailing of the sufferer, not to be appeased 
by those who despise them. 

pelasgus. — If the sons of iEgyptus have power over 
you by the law of your state, saying that they are nearest 
of kin, who would wish to oppose them ? Behoves you 
therefore to prove, according to the laws of your home, 
(or, country,) that they have not any authority over you. 

chorus. — May I never at any time then become subject 
to the power of men : but do you decree to me, by my 
star-guided flight, a remedy against the wretched mar- 
riage: and having taken justice on your side, determine 
according to the reverence due to the gods. 

pelasgus. — The judgment is not easy to pass : choose 
not me as judge. But I said even before, not without the 
people would I do these things, not even though ruler, 
lest at any time the people shall say, if perchance any 
thing fall out not such as we desire to happen, honouring 
strangers you have destroyed the city. 

chorus. — Jove, allied to both, inclining to one side, re- 
gards these things, distributing, as is right, unjust b things 

b That is, making the unjust appear what they really are by losing their 
cause. 
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to the bad, but the rewards of piety to the just. Where- 
fore, these equally inclined, do you grieve to do what is 
just? 

pelasgus. — There is need of a clear-sighted eye, nor 
much subject to dizziness, to reach to the bottom of deep 
preserving thought, like a diver : . that these things harm- 
less first indeed to the city and to ourselves, may turn 
out well, and that neither strife lay hold of the pledges, 
nor that we, having given up you placed here in the seats 
of the gods, bring on ourselves a dire fellow-dweller, the 
all-destroying avenging god, who not even in the abode 
of Hades quits the dead. Does there not seem to be need 
of saving thought ? 

chorus. — Consider (or, take care) and be most justly a 
pious receiver of strangers, betray not the exile driven 
from afar by impious (or, dire) expulsion: nor behold 
(i. e. suffer) me dragged as a pledge from the seats sacred 
to many gods, O you who possess the whole sway of .the 
land. But consider the insolence of men (viz. the sons of 
iEgyptus), and guard against thejr wrath. In no respect 
endure to behold the suppliant led from the images in 
spite of justice like a steed, and the seizing of my fillets 
and robes woven with many threads. For know, what- 
ever you determine, there awaits your children and your 
house to suffer a like justice. Consider these just com- 
mands (or, laws) of Jove. 

pelasgus. — And truly I have considered; and hither 
have I come to land (i. e. to this strait am I reduced), it is 
absolutely necessary to undertake a great war either with 
these (viz. the gods) or with those (viz. the sons of 
iEgyptus) : and it is compacted with nails, like a ship put 
together by naval wedges (i. e. the necessity of having 
either the gods or the sons of iEgyptus for my enemies is 
. come upon me, — is completed, like a ship ready to leave 
the docks). But without sorrow by no means will there 
be an end of this. And, indeed, when possessions are 
borne as plunder from the house, a heap greater than the 
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loss, and which completely (or, more than) fills it up may 
arise from another quarter (or, in another way) by the 
kindness of bounteous Jove. And the tongue having 
darted forth unseemly (or, unseasonable) things grievous 
to the mind and provoking to wrath, there may be other 
words to soothe the former. But it is necessary by all 
means to sacrifice, and to offer many victims to many 
gods, remedies of calamity, that kindred blood be not 
shed. Certainly altogether I pass by (i. e. I wish to have 
no concern with) this strife ; but' I wish to be rather igno- 
rant of, than acquainted with ills : but may matters fall 
out well, contrary to my expectation. 

chorus. — Hear the end of many modest speeches. 

pelasgus.' — I hear, — and speak, your words shall not 
escape me. 

chorus. — I have girdles and zones that confine my 
robes. 

pelasgus.-— These are befitting to the condition of wo- 
men. 

chorus.*— From these, therefore, know an excellent 
contrivance ....... 

pelasgus. — Say: what words are these that you are 
about to speak? 

chorus. — Unless you shall promise to this train some- 
thing that may be trusted to ...... . 

pelasgus. — What will the contrivance of the girdles 
effect for (or, avail) you ? 

chorus. — To adorn these images with new tablets. 

pelasgus. — 'Your words are obscure: but speak at once 
(or, plainly). 

chorus.— -With all speed to hang ourselves from these 
gods. 

pelasgus.-— I hear words that pierce my heart. 

chorus.— Do you understand ? for I have let you see 
clearly. 

pelasgus.— And on every side matters are hard to 
struggle with, and a multitude of ills, like a river, cornea 
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on ; and I have entered on a deep sea of calamity, not 
very easily passed over, and nowhere is there an harbour 
from ills. For if, indeed, I do not perform this thing for 
you, you have named a pollution not to be got over: but 
if again stationed before the walls I shall try the event of 
battle with your kindred, the. sons of iEgyptus, how shall 
not the loss be bitter, that men stain the ground with 
blood for the sake of women ? but nevertheless it is neces- 
sary to dread the wrath of Jove the guardian of .sup- 
pliants : for the fear of him among mortals is very great. 
Go then, aged father of these virgins, and quickly having 
taken in your arms these boughs, place them on the other 
altars of our country's gods, that all the citizens may be- 
hold a sign of this arrival, nor let my words be ;blabbed : 
for the people love to raise blame against those in autho- 
rity. And perchance some commiseration having seen 
these things may hate the insolence of the band of youths, 
(viz. the sons of iEgyptus,) and the people may be more 
well-inclined to you : for every one bears good will to the 
weaker. 

danaus. — These things are much valued by us, to have, 
obtained you a venerated patron; but send with us at- 
tendants of the citizens to point out the way, that we may 
find the altars before the temples of the country's gods, 
and the seats of those who guard the city, and that there 
may be safety to us proceeding through the city : but the 
appearance of our form is not the same with yours ; for. 
Nile nourishes a race different from Inachus: we must 
take care lest boldness produce fear : and in truth one 
has slain a friend through ignorance. 

pelasgus. — Go, attendants; for the stranger says well* 
Lead to the public altars and seats of the gods : and it 
behoves you not to hold much talk with those you meet, 
leading this sailor who has taken refuge at the hearth (or, 
altar) of the gods. 

chorus. — To him you have spoken; and he departs 
as he has been appointed (or, enjoined) : but how shall 
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I act? where (or, how) do you afford confidence to 
me? 

pelasgus. — Leave here, indeed, the boughs/ a sign of 
your trouble. 

chorus. — And in truth I leave them, by your authority 
and words. 

pelasgus. — Now betake yourself to this wide (or, level) 
grove. 

chorus. — And how can an unconsecrated grove deliver 
(or, defend) me ? 

pelasgus. — By no means will we give you up to the ra- 
pine of winged birds. 

chorus. — But what if you give us up to those more 
hateful than hostile dragons ? 

pelasgus. — May well-omened words .be spoken by you 
exasperated. 

chorus. — By no means is it a wonder that I am impa- 
tient in mind through terror. 

pelasgus. — The fear of kings is ever immoderate. 

chorus. — Do you both by words and deeds gladden 
my mind. 

pelasgus. — But for no long time shall your father be 
alone: but I assembling the people of the country will 
persuade them in common, that I may render them well- 
inclined to you, and will instruct your father what he 
ought to say. Therefore remain, and entreat with prayers 
the gods of the country for those things which you desire 
to obtain. But I having performed these things will re- 
turn: and may persuasion attend me and good fortune, 
effecting what I wish, 

chorus. — King of kings, most blest of the blest, and 
most perfect might of the perfect, blessed Jove, grant our 
request, and avert from thy race the insolence of men, 
justly hating it, and plunge into the purple deep the 
black-benched calamity (i. e. the dire ship with black 
benches for the rowers, that bears the sons of iEgyptus). 
Regarding our ancient race that formerly dwelt here, re- 
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new the recollection of the pleasing story of the beloved 
woman our ancestor ; be mindful of this, O you who im- 
pregnated Io by your touch, by whom we boast ourselves 
to be your race, settlers in Egypt from this land. But I 
have returned into the ancient footstep, and the watch- 
ing8 c of the flower-cropping mother, the grassy (or, herd- 
nourishing) mead, from whence Io driven by the brize 
flies distracted, passing through many tribes of mortals ; 
and twice by fate having swam (lit* cut through) the bil- 
lowy way, she reaches the opposite continent. But she 
proceeds entirely through the Asian land, through sheep- 
feeding Phrygia : and she passes the city of Teuthras of 
the Mysians, and the Lydian plains, and through the 
Cilician and Pamphylian mountains with furious speed ; 
and the ever-flowing rivers, and the wealthy region, and 
the corn-abounding land of Venus. She arrives now, 
urged along by the sting of the winged herdsman, at the 
divine all-fostering grove, the snow-fed mead, and ori 
which comes the might of Typho, (i. e. of the winds,) the 
water of Nile untouched by diseases, rendered frantic by 
her ignominious toils, and by the stinging pains of (i. e. 
caused by) raging Juno. But the mortals who then were 
habitants of the land, were seized in their minds by pale 
fear, beholding an unwonted sight, an intractable heifer 
mingled with a mortal, in part a heifer, and in part again 
a woman, and they were astonished at the prodigy. And 
then who was it in truth who soothed the much-wander^ 
ing wretched Io impelled by the brize? Jove, lord of 
ceaseless time * * * * * ** • 
* * * but the violence of Juno ceases by uncon* 
quered strength and by divine influence, but she drops 
the mournful modesty of tears. But having received the 
divine load, as is truly said, she produced her blameless 
son, all-happy for length of time ; whence all the earth 
exclaims, this is truly the offspring of life-giving Jove : 

c Watchings, i. e. the places where Io was watched by Argus. 
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for who could have caused to cease the pest inflicted by 
wily Juno? this is the work of Jove; and saying that 
that race is sprung from Epaphus you will hit the truth. 
Whom of the gods could I more rightly invoke than you 
for just deeds? the creative sire, who by the touch of 
your hand became lord of Io, great all-prudent author of 
our race, Jove wafting every needful device. But neither 
subject to the rule of any one are you less mighty than 
the powerful, nor from above do you revere any inferior. 
But accomplishment is present with your word, quickly 
to perform what your deep-counselling mind intends. 

danaus. — Have courage, my children, our affairs are 
well with the natives : perfect decrees of the people have 
been passed. 

chorus. — O hail, old man, dearest of messengers to 
me; but declare to us how the decree has been con* 
firmed, where the prevailing hand of the people abounds! 
danaus. — The decree has been passed by the Argives, 
not with divided opinions, but so as to make me young 
again in my aged mind. For in full assembly the air 
bristled with right hands, as the people determined this 
matter ; that we should inhabit this land, free, and not as 
pledges, and with sanctity of place among mortals ; and 
that no one, either of inhabitants or strangers, should lead 
us away : but if violence should be added, that he of these 
citizens who did not give his aid should be disgraced by 
public exile. The king of the Pelasgians persuaded the 
people, speaking concerning us a speech to this effect, de- 
claring the great wrath of Jove, that never in after time 
he (i. e. Jove) would increase (i. e. make to flourish) the 
city, and saying that if a double pollution, both to indi- 
viduals from the contempt of strangers, and to the state 
in general, should appear before the city, it would be the 
food of irremediable calamity. Hearing such things, the 
Argive people passed a decree, without a crier, that these 
things should be : but the citizens of the Pelasgi heard 
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the eloquent winning turns of the speech of the king .- and 
Jove brought about a happy fulfilment of his designs. 

chorus. — Come now, let us pour forth for the Argives 
good prayers, a return for good. And may Jove, pro- 
tector of strangers, regard the honours of the stranger's 
mouth truly blamelessly to full accomplishment. Now, 
if ever, you gods sprung from Jove, hear us pouring forth 
prayers for desirable things for this race: that never 
wanton (or, fierce) Mars cause to be consumed by fire the 
Pelasgian city, who with joyless cry mows down mortals 
in the ploughed fields : since they have pitied us, and 
have passed a favouring decree ; but they revere us the 
suppliants of Jove, this band not objects of envy : nor 
have they passed a decree in favour of the men, having 
despised (or, dishonoured) the cause (or, strife) of the wo- 
men : reverencing the divine avenger and beholder not to 
be contended with, whom no house would wish to have 
upon its roofs in his wrath, for dreadful he besets (lit. sits 
on) it. For they regard us their kindred, the holy sup- 
pliants of Jove ; therefore they shall please the gods at 
pure altars. Therefore from our mouths shaded by the 
boughs let the honouring prayer fly : never let pestilence 
make empty the city of these men ; nor let discord make 
bloody the plain of the land with corses of the natives. 
But let the flower of youth be uncropt ; nor let the para- 
mour of Venus, man-destroying Mars, mow the blossom. 
And let the altars, at which the aged minister, abound 
with venerable priests, and let them blaze with incense, 
that the city may be rightly ruled. Let them reverence 
mighty Jove, the god of hospitality, supreme, who by 
hoary law directs fate. But we pray that other rulers of 
the land be ever borne, and that far-darting Dian regard 
(or, superintend) the labours of women. Nor let any 
man-destroying pestilence come on, laying waste this city, 
averse to the dance and the lyre, exciting mournful Mars 
and clamours of the people. But let the unpleasing band 
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of diseases be absent from the strength of the citizens : 
and let Lycian Apollo be propitious to all the youth. 
And may Jove render the earth fruitful with increase at 
all seasons : and may the herds that feed before the city 
in like manner bear young abundantly. But may they 
receive every thing from the gods, and may the divine 
muses and bards pour forth a well-omened strain ; and 
from holy mouths let the lyre-loving song be borne. And 
may the people hold continually in honour their rulers ; 
and may a prudent sway, consulting for the common good, 
govern the city. And ready to come to terms of peace, 
before preparing Mars, let them afford to strangers (i. e. 
foreign nations) what is just without calamity. And even 
let them honour their country's gods, who preside over 
the land, with native laurel-bearing sacrificial honours. 
For the reverence of parents this third is written in the 
laws of much-venerated Justice. 

danaus. — I approve indeed of these wise prayers, be- 
loved: but be not you afraid hearing these unexpected 
and new tidings from your father: for from this suppliant- 
receiving mount I behold a ship ; for conspicuous it escapes 
not my notice, and the ornaments of the sails and the deck 
of the vessel escape not my notice ; and the prow in the 
forepart of the ship beholding with its eyes the way, too 
well obeying, as not being friendly to us, the directing 
helm in the hinder part of the vessel. And the sailors 
may be distinctly seen with their black limbs from white 
garments : and the other vessels and all the auxiliar band 
is conspicuous; but the ship, leader of the others, close to 
land having furled her sails is rowed with all might. But 
it behoves you, calmly and prudently looking to the matter, 
not to neglect these gods. But I will come, having taken 
assistants and patrons ; for perchance some herald or am- 
bassador may come, wishing to lead us away, laying hold 
of us as pledges. But none of these things shall be, fear 
not now. Nevertheless it is better, if the aid indeed be 
slow, by no means to be forgetful of this protection of the 
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gods. Be of good courage ; in appointed time and day 
every one of mortals who despises the gods shall suffer 
punishment. 

chorus. — Father, I am afraid, as the swift-winged ves- 
sels are come, and there is no length of time between d . 
Assuredly extreme fear possesses me : there is no ad- 
vantage to me of my long flight. I perish, father, with 
terror. 

danaus. — Since the decree of the Argives is passed, 
my child, be of good courage, they will fight for you, I 
am well assured. 

chorus. — The offspring of iEgyptus is abandoned (or, 
dire) and insolent, and insatiate of the fight ; and I speak 
to you who know it: and possessing black wood-com- 
pacted ships they have sailed here with well-aiming wrath, 
together with a numerous swarthy band. 

danaus. — And they shall find many who have their 
arms well strung to toil in the meridian heat. 

chorus. — But leave me not alone, I beseech, father. 
A forsaken woman is nothing. Mars is not in us. But 
they are wily and deceitful with impure minds, like crows, 
regarding in no degree the altars. 

danaus. — These things would advantage us much, O 
my child, if they were hateful both to you and to the gods. 

chorus. — Not dreading these tridents and the majesty 
of the gods will they restrain their hands from us, father. 
But they are very fierce, maddened with impious rage, 
of dog-like boldness, in no respect obeying (or, regarding) 
the gods. 

danaus. — But there is a saying, that wolves are supe- 
rior to dogs ; and the fruit of the flag (or, papyrus) is less 
excellent than the ear of corn. 

chorus. — And thus it behoves us well to guard against 
them having the wrath (or, dispositions) of wanton and 
wicked beasts. 

d Between our flight and their arrival here. Scholiast. 
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danaus. — By no means is the preparation (or, advance) 
of a naval host quick, nor is a station for the ships easily 
found, nor a safety of the cables (i. e. a safe place to fasten 
the cables) to bring them to land, nor do the rulers of 
ships carelessly (or, immediately) trust to the hold of an- 
chors, especially when arriving at a harbourless land. 
Then when the sun departs, night is wont to produce pain 
(or, anxiety of mind) to a wise master. Thus there cannot 
be even a safe disembarking of the host, before the ship 
has been securely fixed in its station. But do you take 
heed, thus terrified, not to neglect the gods, seeking aid. 
But the city will not blame a messenger who is old, but 
young in his mind prompt to eloquence (or, merely — to 
talk). 

chorus. — O hill-abounding land, a just object of vene- 
ration to me, what shall we suffer? to what other part of 
the Apian land shall we fly, if there is anywhere an ob- 
scure cavern ? Would I were black smoke, approaching 
to the clouds of Jove, and altogether invisible, and flying 
away without wings, like dust, be lost. But no longer 
can destruction be avoided; and my darkened heart 
throbs. But the watchings of my father (i. e. what my 
father saw) have killed me : I die with terror. Would I 
could obtain death (lit. things fated to all) by the twist- 
ing* of the noose, before the abhorred man approached 
this body, and, ere that, may Pluto rule us dead. But 
before that, would I had a seat in the air to which the 
clouds and watery snow resort, or a rock, rugged, in- 
accessible to goats, inhospitable, lonely, desolate, the 
haunt of vultures, pointing out to me a deep fall, before, 
in spite of my heart, having met with forced nuptials. 
And then I refuse not to become the prey of dogs, and the 
food of the birds of the country ; for by death I shall be 
delivered from mournful ills: let fate approach, having 
seized me before the nuptial bed. For what remedy for 
calamity and deliverance from the marriage can I yet find? 
Pour forth a voice to the heavens, supplicating strains to 
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the gods, and such as will bring about good fortune to 
me. But look round for means of deliverance from the 
nuptials, father ; do not love violence, seeing with just 
eyes: and regard your suppliants, O earth-ruling, all- 
powerful Jove. For the male offspring of ^Egyptus in- 
tolerable in insolence pursuing me with speed, seek with 
dire search to seize by force me a fugitive. But poise 
over all your scales: and what without you is perfected to 
mortals? Ah! ah! ah! Here is the seizer, lately at sea, 
now close on land. The toil of the rowers before (i. e. 
near) the shore bringing-to here utters an hostile clamour. 
I see these preludes preceding my troubles caused by 
violence. Go to aid the fugitive : against the fell delight 
of their love, intolerable both by sea and land, O king, de- 
fend us. 

HERALD. 

Haste, haste to the ship with all speed. 

chorus. — Then, then, there await us draggings, drag- 
gings and stabbings, bloody deadly cuttings off of 
heads. 

herald. — Haste, haste, abandoned, to the vessel; but 
if not, to the billowy salt deep with tyrannic insolence, 
and with a spear firmly bound (or, studded) with iron, 
I will place you bloody in the ship, where if after that 
you continue your vociferations I will command you to 
lay aside the madness of your mind with stronger vio- 
lence. 

chorus. — Alas! alas! 

herald. — Leave these seats, go to the ship ; it is use- 
Jess to adore the gods in the city. 

chorus. — Never again may I behold the flock-nurturing 
stream, from whence the life blood of mortals increased 
is enlivened. I holy am not to be violated on account of 
this seat, old man. 

herald. — But you to the ship, to the ship shall go 
quickly, willing or unwilling, forced with much violence ; 
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go to the ship before having suffered ill, struck to death 
by my hands. 

chorus. — Ah ! ah ! ah ! without an helping hand may 
you perish in the billowy deep, at the sandy Sarpedonian 
promontory, wandering in the wide air!. : 

herald.— -Exclaim, and rend your robes, and invoke 
the gods; for you shall not escape the Egyptian bark: 
exclaim and cry with more bitter grievings, obtaining the 
name of calamity, 

chorus. — Oh ! oh ! oh ! the pollution of seizing barks : 
approaching, it terribly insults: from which may great 
Nile turn you away treating us with unheard-of in- 
solence* 

herald*— I bid you go to the ship turned the other 
way for its departure with all speed : nor let any one de- 
lay : for dragging by no means shall regard her tresses. 

chorus.—- Father, the protection of your image, now at 
least a calamity, leads me to the sea, like a spider, a black 
spectre* Alas! mother Earth* mother Earth, repel the 
dreadful cries. O Jove, son of Earth, advance. 

herald. — By no means do I dread the deities here; 
for they have not nourished me, nor brought me to old 
age by their rearing. 

chorus. — The two-footed serpent rages beside me, and 
like a viper pursues me, gnawing my foot. Mother Earth, 
mother Earth, repel the dreadful cries* O Jove son of 
Earth advance* 

herald. — Unless each one goes to the ship, approving 
these things, the tearing shall not pity the work (or, tex- 
ture) of her garment 

chorus. — Oh chief rulers of the city, I am over- 
powered. 

herald. — You shall presently behold many rulers, the 
sons of iEgyptys : be of good courage, you will not call 
it an anarchy* 

chorus* — We are undone, we suffer, O king, unlooked- 
for things. 
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herald.— It seems I must drag you tearing you by the 
hair, since you do not quickly obey my words. 

felasgus. — Hark you, what are you about ? from wha 
pride (or, overbearing boldness) do yoir dishonour this 
land of Pelasgic men? do you think that you have conn 
to a city of women ? Being a barbarian, you are very in 
solent towards Greeks : and having erred much, you havi 
done nothing rightly in your mind. 

herald. — In which of these things have I erred con 
trary to justice ? 

pelasgus. — First indeed you know not (i. e. do not con 
sider) that you are a stranger. 

herald. — How not ? I have found what was lost. 

pelasgus. — Having addressed which of the natives a 
patrons ? 

herald. — Hermes the searcher, a very great patron. 

pelasgus. — Having addressed gods as patrons, you i 
no way reverence the gods. 

herald. — I reverence the deities at the Nile. - 

pelasgus. — But those here, not at all, as I hear froi 
you. 

herald. — I would lead away these, if some one will nc 
snatch them from me. 

pelasgus. — You will rue it, if you touch them, no Ion 
time after. 

herald. — I hear words by no means hospitable. 

pelasgus. — For I do not hospitably receive the spoilei 
of the gods. 

herald. — Having gone, shall I tell these things to th 
sons of iEgyptus ? 

pelasgus. — This is unpleasing to my mind (or, I ai 
altogether indifferent about this). 

herald. — But, that you may know, I will more plainl 
speak ; for it is proper that an herald declare all thing 
clearly — how shall I say, and by whom, that I come de 
prived of the train of kindred women ? 

pelasgus. — What it behoves you to say, having a 
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length learnt what is just, do you yourself determine, 
and your companions. But you may lead away these wil- 
ling indeed according to the inclination of their minds, if 
a pious speech can persuade them. Such an unanimous 
public decree of the state has been passed, never to give 
up by force the train of women ; of these things the nail 
is evidently driven through and through, so as to remain 
firmly. These things are not graven on tablets, nor sealed 
(or, stamped) in the folds of books, but you hear them 
plain from a free-speaking tongue; but with all speed take 
yourself from my eyes. 

herald. — Mars determines not these things by wit- 
nesses, and puts an end to the strife not by the taking 
of silver; but before that there are many slaughters of 
men, and violent losses of lives. Know this, now you will 
undertake a new war : but may victory and strength be to 
the males. 

. pelasgus. — But you will find males inhabitants also of 
this land, not drinking wine of barley. But do you all, 
with your loved attendants, having taken courage, go to 
the well fortified city, enclosed by a deep device of towers. 
And there are indeed many public abodes, but I have 
built with no small hand (i. e. I inhabit an ample house)* 
It is pleasant to inhabit well-built abodes with many 
others ; but if it be any greater pleasure, you are at 
liberty to dwell also in abodes which hold but one family. 
Of these choose the best and what are most pleasing to 
the greater part. But I will be your patron, and all the 
citizens, whose decree is now passed. Why wait you for 
more powerful patrons than these ? 

chorus. — But in return for good things may you 
abound with good, divine king of the Pelasgians. But 
benevolent send hither our father firm-minded Danaus, 
prudent, and our prime adviser. For his is the first coun- 
sel, where it behoves us to inhabit abodes, and where is a 
place not subject to envy. Every one is ready to speak 
blame against foreigners : but may the best things befalL 
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pelasgus. — Both with fair fame and with no wrathful 
rumour of the people inhabit (lit. be ranged in) the coun- 
try, O friends, and do you, their attendants, dwell so as 
Danaus has assigned you to each of Ms daughters a ser- 
vile dowry. 

danaus. — O daughters, it is fitting to pay tows to the 
Argives and to sacrifice and pour libations, as to the 
Olympian gods, since they are our preservers with one 
mind. And they have heard with indignation from me 
what things have been done with regard to our bead- 
strong friends, our kindred : but they have appointed for 
me these attendants and armed guards, that I might have 
this mark of honour, and that I might not unexpectedly 
perish without their knowledge by the fell spear, and an 
everlasting pollution be to this city. I having obtained 
such things, do you observe a proper gratitude of mind 
more valued by me tJian these. And these things, indeed; 
write on your /tearts in addition to the many other written 
prudent admonitions of your father, so as in time to con* 
vince of your worth the unknown band of Pelasgians* 
But every one bears a ready % evil tongue against a 
stranger, and to speak slander is an easy thing* But I 
exhort you not to disgrace me, having this age which 
allures the eyes of men. And by no means is the tender 
mature fruit easily guarded : but beasts and mortals lay 
plans to seize it, and to winged and four-footed animals 
Venus proclaims the dropping fruits : I affirm that rapine 
awaits them (i. e. the fruits) in whatever way they try to 
hinder it. And on the fair-formed beauty of virgins every 
one that passes by sends forth a melting dart from his eye, 
overcome by desire. Therefore let us not suffer those 
things for the sake of avoiding which we have had much 
toil, and much sea has been passed over in a ship, nor let 
us cause disgrace to us, and pleasure to my enemies. But 
even a double dwelling is offered to us, the one Pelasgus, 
and the other the city, gives, to dwell without pay: these 
things are easy. Only observe these injunctions of your 
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lather, honouring your' virtue (or, modesty) more than 
life. ' 

chorus. — In other things may we be fortunate from the 
gods, but on account of my mature age be of good courage, 
father : for unless something new has been determined by 
the gods, I will not turn aside the former (or, before that) 
step of my mind. Go now celebrating the blessed gods 
who guard the state, both those inhabiting the city, and 
those who dwell around the ancient wave of Erasmus. 
But do you, attendant, take up the strain : and let praise 
hold this city of Pelasgians, nor let us adore the mouths 
of Nile with hymns, but the rivers that pour through this 
country a nourishing stream, authors of increase, softening 
this soil of the earth with enriching waves. But may 
chaste Diana regard with pity this train: nor through 
necessity let Cytherean nuptials come: but this labour 
(or, reward) at least is hateful. But this favouring strain 
neglects not Venus : for she is of very great power over 
Jove together with Juno : and the many-counselled god- 
dess is honoured for her mighty works. But loved com- 
panions are present with mother Venus, and no passion 
is disobedient to soothing persuasion. But to Harmonia 
is given a portion of fallacious Venus and the ways of 
loves. Expeditions by sea against us fugitive, and dire 
woes, and bloody wars, in truth I dread beforehand. For 
^hy have they performed a lucky voyage with swift pur- 
suit? 



SEMI-CHORUS. 

Whatever is fated, that will take place : the great im- 
mense mind (i. e. decree) of Jove is not to be avoided (or, 
transgressed). But perhaps with many other nuptials this 
event will be according to what has formerly befallen other 
women. 

sem. — O mighty Jove defend me from the nuptials of 
the sons of iEgyptus. 
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sem. — That, indeed, would be best: but you would 
soothe a deity (i. e. Jove) not to be soothed* 

sem. — Bat you at least know not the future. 

sem. — How can I behold the divine mind, a boundless 
view? 

sem. — Pray now for moderate things. 

sem. — What moderation do you teach me ? 

sem. — Not to pry into the affairs of the gods. 

chorus. — May royal Jove repel the hateful hostile nup- 
tials of the men, who delivered Io from her misery well 
touching (or, restraining) her with healing hand, with be- 
nevolent force having founded our race, let him afford 
strength also to women. I prefer the better of two evils, 
and partly good and partly bad, and that justice follow 
justice with my prayers by the liberating aid of the god. 



THE END. 
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